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hours* 



CHAP. r. 

Containing instructions very necessarjf to b9 
perused by modern critics^ 

Rbam% it is HDpossible we should knoir what 
lort of person thou wilt be ; for, perhaps, thou 
majestbe as learned in human nature as Shak« 
spearehimself was, and, perhaps, thoa majestlhi 
no wiser than ^ome of hb editors. Now, lest this 
btter should be the case, we think proper, be* 
fore we go any farther together, to gire thee a 
few wholesome, admonitions; that thoumtyest 
mot as grossly misunderstand and misrepresent us, 
as some of the said editors haF& misunderstood atid 
misrepresented their author* . . 

TOL* III. 3 
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3 THE HISTORY OP 

First) then 9 we warn thee not too hastily to 
condemn anj of the incidents in this our history, 
as impertinent and foreigh to our (nain design, 
because thou dost not immediately conceive in 
what manner such iticident miy conduce to that 
design. This work may, indeed, be considered 
as a great creation of our own ; and for a little 
reptile of a critic to presume to find fault with 
any of its^partS) without knowing the manner in 
which the whole is connected, an^ before he comes 
to the final catastrophe, is a most presumptuous 
absurdity. Thq allusion and metaphor we have 
here made us of, we must acknowledge to be in. 
finitely too great for our occasion ; but there is 
indeed, no other, which h at all adequate to ex. 
press the difiTerence between an author of the first 
*ate, and aeritic of the Idttrest. 

Another caution we would give thee, my good 
reptile, is, that thou dost not find out too near 
a resemblance between certain characters here in* 
troduced ; as for instance, between the landlady who 
appears in the seventti bo'ok, and her in the ninth. 
Thou art to know, friend, that there are certain 
tharacti^ristics, fn which tiaost indiiriduals of every 
profession and occupation agree. To be able to 
preserve these characteristics, and at the same tima 
to diversify tfteir lyper^tibn^, 16 one t&lenti^^ gbod 
^rit^r. Again, to mairk th^ nice distinctidn be* 
t^eeh tlr6 persbns acttiat^d by the Unm vfte oY 
fbliy, is ^noth^r ; and as this fast talent to fdimd fti 
tery few writers. So is the trute discefnitai^t of it 
found in its few read^ft ; thiongh, I believe, '^h db. 
ilervation of tfils forms 4 Very priiicipiil pt^&re in 
those who are capkbTe of the dibcotety \ hvwy 
person, for instilfice, c%& distfngutsh between 
Sir Epicure JVl^mmom dnd Sir Fopifrtg Flutter $ 
but to note the differeti^e bfttw^^ S^ F^bf 
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Flutter and Sit Courtlj Nice, requiret a mora ex» 
^uistte judgment; for want of which, Tulgar 
spectators of fl^ys very often do great injustice in 
the theatre ; where I have sometimes known a . 
pdet in danger of bqiug convicted as a thief, upon 
much worse eviden<;e than the resemblance of 
hands ha£b been held to be in the law. In reality^ 
1 appiehend every amoroas vf idow on the stage 
would run the hazard of being condemned as a 
servile imitation of Dido, but that happily very 
few of our play-house critics undersiand enough 
of Latin to read Virgil* . ^ 

In the next place, we must admonish thee, my 
worthy friend (for, perhaps, thy heart may be 
better than thy Jiead), not to condemn a charac* 
ler as a bad pne, because it is not perfectly a 
good one. If thon dost delight in these models of 
perfection, there are books enow written to gra- 
tify thy taste ; but as we have not, in the course 
ef our conversation, ever happened to meet with 
any such person, we have not chosen to lntro<« 
doce any such here. To say the^ruth, I a little 
question whether mere mad ever arrived at this 
consummate degree of excellence, as well as vrhe. 
ther there hath eier existed a monster bad epougk 
to Terify that 

«^-— nul/a viriuie redemptum 
A viiiis ^ 

l« J«Tenal ; nor do I, indeed, concmve the § ootf 
purposes served by inserting characters of sucl^ 
angelic peifection, or such diabolical depravity, 
in any work of invention ; since, from contem- 
plating either, the mind of man is more likely to 

* WhoM vicei are not allayed with a liogle virtue* 
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be Of erwhdmed with sorrow and shame, thao f • 
draw any good uses from such patterns ; for, in 
the former lo^ance, he may be both concerned 
and ashamed to see a pattern of excellence in his 
nature, which he may reasonably despair of eyer 
arrWing at ; and, in contemplating the latter, he 
may be no less affected with those uneasy sensa- 
tions, at seeing the nature of which he is a par. 
taker, degraded into so odious and detestable a 
creature. 

, In fact, if there be enough of goodness in a cha- 
racter to engage the admiration and affection of a 
well-disposed mind, though there should appear 
some of those little blemishea;, quas humana parum 
cavit naturOy they will raise our compassion ra- 
ther than our abhorrence. Indeed, nothing can 
^ of more moral use than the imperfections which 
are seen in examples of thb kind ; since such 
form a kind of surprise, more apt to affect and 
dwell upon our minds, thaa the faults of very 
ticious and wicked persons. The foibles and 
fices of men, in whom there b great mixture of 
good, become more glaring objects from the 
virtues which contrast them and show their de. 
lormity ; and when we find such, yices attended 
with their evil consequence to our favourite cha- 
racters, we are not only taught to shun them for 
our own sake, but to hate them for the mischiefs 
they have already brought on those we lore. 

And now, my friend, baring given you these 
few admonitions, we will, if you please, once more 
|et forirard with our history. 
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CHAP. II. 

Coniuining the arrival of qn Irish g^nil^ai^^ 
with very extraor dinar t^ adventures which «»* 
sued at the inUf 

JS oyr the little trembliog hare, which the dread 
of all i^er numizrous enemies, and chiefly of that 
cupping, cruel, carniYorous aniauil man, had 
coiifined ail the day to her lurking-place, sports 
wantonly o'er the lawns ; no^ on sooie hollow 
tree the owl, shrill chorister of the night, hoots 
forth flutes which might charm the ears of some 
modern connoisseurs in music ; now in the iaia'- 
gip^tion of the half-drunk clown, as he staggers 
through th/e churchyard, or rather channel yard, 
to h|s homp, fear paiuts the bloody hobgoblin ; 
now thiejires and ruffians are awake, and honest 
Av.^tchmen fast asleep ; in plain English, it wafi 
now n^idnight; and the company at the inn, as 
well those who have been already mentioned in 
this history, as some others who arrived in the 
evening, were all in bed. Only Susan Chamber, 
maid was now stirring, she being obliged to wash 
the kitchen, before she retired to the arms pf the 
fond expecting hostler. 

In thfs posture were affairs at the inn, when a 
geptlema^n arrived there post. lie immediately 
alight^ from his horse, anfi coming up to Susan, 
inquired of her, in a very abrupt and confused 
inaqner, being almost out of breath with eager- 
ness, Whether there was any lady in the house? 
The hour of night, and the behaviour of the man, 
who stared very wildly all the time, a little sur- 
prised S^san, so that she hesitated before she 
B 3 / ' 
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made any answer.; upon wblch the gentleman^ 
with redoubled eagerness, begged her to give htm 
a true information, saying, He had }ost his wife, 
and was come in pursuit of her* < Upon my 
^ shoul,' cries he, / 1 have been near catching her 
^already in two or three places, if I had not 
^ found her gone just as I came np with her. If 
< she be in the house, do carry me up in the 
^ dark and show her to me ; and if she be gone 
/ away before me, do tell me which way I shall 
^ go after her to meet her, and upon my shoal 
* I will make you the richest poor woman in the 
^ nation*' He then pulled out a handful of gni- 
lieas, a sight which would hare bribed persons of 
much greater consequence than this poor wench, 
to much worse purposes. 

Susan, from the account she had received of 
Mrs. Waters, made not the least doubt but that 
the was the very identical stray whom the right 
owner pursued. As she concluded, therefore, 
with great appearance of reason, that she nerer 
could get money in a honester way than by re« 
storing a wife to her husband, she made no scruple ^ 
of assuring the gentleman, that the lady he wanted 
was th^en in the house ; and was presently after, 
wards prevuled upon (by very lioeral promises, 
tod some earnest paid into her hands) to conduct 
him to the bedchamber of Mrs« Waters. 

It hath been a custom long estabHahed in the 
polite world, and that upon lery solid and sub* 
stantial reasons, that a husband shall never enter 
his wife's apartment without first knocking at 
the door. The many excellent uses of this cus* 
torn need scarce be hinted to a reader who hath 
any knowledge of the world ; for by this means 
the lady hath time to adjust herself, or to remove ' 
any disagreeable object out of the way ; for therd 
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ftre some situations, in wfiicfa nice and dellcftCe 
women would not be disoovered bj their hns« 
bands. 

To say the truth, there are several ceremoniei 
institnted among the polbhed part of mankind, 
which, though they, may, to coarser judgments, 
appear as matters of mere form, are found to 
have much of substance in them, by the more 
^discerning ; and lucky would it have been, had 
the custom abore mentioned been observed by 
our gentleman in the present instance. Knock, 
inde^, he did at the door, but not with one of 
'those gentle raps which is usual on such occasions. 
On the contrary, when he found the door locked, 
he flew at it with such violence, that the lock 
immediately gave way, the door burst open, and 
he fell headlong into the room. 

He had no sooner recovered his legs, than 
forth from the bed, upon his legs likewise ap* 

peared with shame uid sorrow are we obliged 

to proceed-*onr hero himself, who, with a me. 
nacing voice, demanded of the gentleman who he 
was, and what he-meant by daring to burst open 
hh chamber in that outrageous manner. 
• The gentleman at first thought he had com- 
rutted a mistake, and was going to ask pardon 
and retreat, when, on a sudden, as the moon 
shone very bright, he cast his eyes on stays, 
gowns, petticoats, caps, ribbons, stockings, gar. 
ters, shoes, clogs, &c. all which lay in a disor* 
*dered manner on the floor. All these Operating 
onrthe natural jealousy of his temper, so enraged 
hiin, that he lost all power of speech ; and, with* 
out returning any answer to Jones^ he endearour. 
ed to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately interposing, a fierce conten* 
tion 4irose, which soon proceeded to blows on 
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iMiIll tidefs. And now Mrs* Waters (for we m^rt 
confess she was iq the s<im9 bed) being, i sup« 
pose, awakened from her sleep, and seeing twQ 
ven fighting id her bedchamber, began to scream 
ia the most Tiolent manner, crying out ' murder I 
robbery !' and more frequently ' rape V which lasi^ 
^ome^ perhaps, may wonder she should mention, 
who do not consider th,at thes^ word^ of ei^clama* 
tion are used by ladies ia a fright, as fa, la, la, rft, 
da, 4&C. ^re in music, only as the vehicles of sqund, 
fu^d without any fixed ideajs. 

Next to the lady's chamber was deposited th§ 
)>ody of an Irish gentleman, who" arrived too 
late at the ion to have been mentioned before* 
This gentleman was 099 of t^o^e whom the Irish 
cail a c^^lab/iJaro, or cavalier. He was a younger 
brother of a good family? and having no fortune 
^t honie, was obliged to toQk abroad in order to 
get Qup ; for which purpose he was proccjeding 
to Itoth, to try his iucjk. with cards a|id the 
women. 

This youAg fellow lay in bed i;eading o^e of 
Mrs. Odin's novelss for lie had been instructed 
by a friend, that he would find no inpre effectual 
jnetbod of recommending himself to the Is^lies, 
than the improving his uuderstauding, and filling 
his mind with good literature. He uo sopner| 
therefore, heard the viplent uproar in the next 
joom, than he leaped frop his ))olster, and ticking 
his s^vord in one baud, aod the caiudle which 
burnt by him in the other, he went du^ectly to 
Mrs. Waters's chamber. 

If the sight of another m^ in his ^irt at firi|t 
4dded some shock to the.deceney of the lady, it 
made her presently amends.by considi^rably abating 
kerfeaxs; for np sooner had the calabalaro cn« 
teredtbe SQQm^ tbaa.he «ijed out: ^Mr^fit^' 
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^ patrick, . what the devil is the maniDg of this I* 
Upon which the other immediately answered, ^ O, 
^ Mr. Macklachlan I I am rejoiced you are here* 
. ^ — ^This Tiilain hath debauched my wife, and it 
< got into bed with her/— ^ What wife ?* cries 
Macklachlan, ^ do not I know Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
^ Tery well, and dcm't I see that the lady, whom 
^ the gentleman who sta^ids here in his shirt is 

* lying in bed with, is none of her ?* 

Fitzpatrick now perceiving, as well by the 
glimpse he had of the lady, as by her voice, 
which might have been distinguished at a greater 
distance than he now stood from her^ that he had 
made a very unfortunate mistake, began to ask 
many pardons of the lady ; and then turning to 
Jones, he said, ' I would have you take notioa 
^ I do not ask your pardon, for you have bata 
^u^; for which I am resolved to have your blood 
^ in the morning/ 

Jones treated this mehace with much contempt ; 
and Mr* Macklachlan answered, ' Indeed, Mr. 

* Fitzpatrick, you may be ashamed of your own 
^ self, to disturb people at this time of night ; 
^ if all the people in the inn were not asleep, 
^ you would have awakened them as you have me. 

* The gentleman has served you very rightly* 
^ Upon my conscience, though I have no wife, if 
^ you had treated her so^ 1 would have cut your 
« throat.» 

Jones was so confounded with his fears for his 
lady's reputatidn, that he knew neither what to 
•ay or do^ but the invention of women is, as 
hath been observed, much readier than that 
of men. She recollected that there was a com. 
munication between her chamber and that of Mr* 
Jones J' relying, therefore, on his honoui^ and her 
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oytt ^^ran0f», &h» ^n^w^r^, ^ I know poiwliat- 
^ you mQ^9 yill^ins ! I sMja wife to ii(Mi>e^of you, 
^lielp! r»pel piirclQr ! rape!' Aod npMf the 
ImAMy caming ioto tk^ room, Mrs. W5,terS' 
f^li iipofi her with the utmost yi^ ujei^ce, spying, 

< She thought b^r^)£ ip a ^her iQa^ and not 

* ia a bawdy.hous^ ; hut that a set of yill^ns had 
^brpk.9 iUitQ her room, with axi intent upon her 
' honour, if not upon her life ; aqd both, she- 

* ^d, w^ife equally dear tp he^' 

The l4n4My now began tp roar 9fi Ipudly as 
t)ip poar woman in bed b^ done before. Sh^ 
GfiiQd, ^ She W4^ undpne, ^nd that the reputation 
^ of hef hou^, which M^as never blown upon bc- 
^ foi^p, w^l ntterly destroyed.' Then turning tQ 
themen^ she cried, * What, in the deyirs paoie, 

< is the rei^on of all this disturbaprce in the lady's 

* room?' Fil?p*triQk, haiiging down hi* head> 
repeated, ^ That he had committed a mistake, 
^ for which be he^tjly asked pardon,' ^nd th^n 
retired with his countryman, ^one?, who yr^^ too; 
ingenious to ha^e missed the hint given him by 
his fair on^, bojdiy s^serted, ^ That he had run to 
^ h0r a^s^tance upon hearipg the door broke ppep ; 

< with \?hat desiga he could not coDcei?e, unless 

* of robbing the lady ; which, if they intended, 

* he SfMd he had the gpodft)rtune tp prevent,' — ^ I 

< never bad » robbpry c<wmitted in my house* 
^ since I have kept it,' cries the landlady : ^ I would * 

< h^re you to knoy, sir, i harbpur no highw^ay. 

< men hjere ; I ^C(Mrn tjie vord, thof I s^y it 

< ]^one bnt honest, good gentlefolks, are wel« 

* come tp my bouse ; and, I thank good luck, I 

< havedJways had cnPW pf such customerja; in« 
( deed as many as I qould ^tcrtain* Here hatb 

* been my hmA ,' invi then she re|pe^ed w 
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a catalogk^ of nkmev and tltiet> tinny #f wMdi 
we might, perhaps, be^uilty of a breach ci ptU 
▼ji^e by inserting. 

Jomcs, after much patience, at length Ihter^ 
ruptedher, by making an apoiogy toMrs. Wat^rs^ 
for hafing appeared before her in his shirt, as* 
suring her, ^ That nothing but a concern for her 
^ safety could have prevailed on him to do it.' 
The reader may inform himself of her answer, 
and, indeed, of her Whole behaTionr to the end 
of the scene, by considering the situation which 
sti^ affected, it foxing that of a modi»st lady, ^\m 
was awakened oat of her tit^p by three stwmge 
men in her chamber. This was the part whleh she 
nndertook to perforih ; abd, fndi^^ she executed 
It so well, that none of dnr theatrical actl^esses 
cquhl exceed her, in any of thiii)r performafiCes, 
either on or off the stage. 

And hence, 1 think, we may yery fairly draw an 
ai^gnnicAil, to pi^ve how extir)sme1y natural viirtii« 
h to the fkit sex : foir thotigh thereto not^ perhaps, 
on« hi ten thoa^Mid who is capable of marking a 
eood actress ; and eren amof^ these #e rarely sea 
t#(» who are eqMUly able to pertfOtKate the samb 
character ; yet this of yirtue they ekn M teitminu 
h\y wefl put oft { anJd as wiell those iftdivldtels 
who hare it not, astho«e D^ho possess ft, eanali 
act it to the utmost degree of perfM^tlen. 

Wfctti the men w^^eall departed, Mrs- WwiferS^ 
riBfCOt^ilog frotn hek* fear, ledovered IlkeWisa 
frotn her anget, aftd spoke in much genHiftr ac« 
cenfis to the latidWy, who dilA ti6t so readily 
^ult %er condern fot the feputatt^ of the hosse, 
in f^ivotir of which she began ag^ to number 
the mfitiy ^eal p^ri^Ohs who had slept under het 
foot; Eftit the lady stopfcMd he)r short, and harii^g 
absolutely acquitted her of having had any 8bai% 
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in the (NKt ^k tiirbanee, begged te be left to bar 
repose, whicb. the said, sbe hoped to enjoy an« 
molested during the remainder of the night. Upo^ 
which the lalidlady, after much cirilitj, and man j 
curtsies, took her leave* 



CHAP. HI. 



A dialogue between the landlady and Su$an the 
chambermaid^ proper to be read by all inn^ 
keepers and their servants ; toith the arrival^ 
and {^able behofoixmry of a beauttful young 
lady; which may teach persons of condition 
how they may acquire the love of the whole 
^ world. 

XHE landlady, remembering that Susan bad been 
the only person out of bed when the door was 
burst open, resorted presently to her, to inquire 
into the first occasion of the disturbance, as well 
as who the strange gentleman was, and when and 
how he arriTed. 

Snsan related the whole story, which the reader 
knows already, rarying the truth only in som^, 
circumstances, as she saw conyenient, and total- 
ly concealing the money which she had ^ received. 
But whereas her mistress had, in the preface to 
ber inquiry, spoken much in t^ompassion for the 
fright which the lady had been in, concerning 
any intended depredations on her Tirtne, Susan 
could not help endearouring to quiet the concern 
which her mistress seemed to be under on that 
account, by swearing heartily she saw Jones lea|» 
out from her bed. 
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The landlady fell iQto a violent rage at' these 
words. ' A Jikcly story, truly,* cried sh^ ^ that a 
^ woman should cry out, and endeavour to expose 
' herself, if that was t^ case I J desire to know 
^ what better proof any lady can gi?e of her fir* 
^ tue, than her crying out, which, I believe, 
^ twenty people can witness for her she did ?- I 
^ beg, madapi, you would spread no auch scandal 

* of any of my guests ; for it will not only re* 
^ fleet on them, but upon the house ; and I am 

* sure no Tagabonds, nor wicked beggarly people, 

* come here.* , 

^ Well,* says Susan, < then I mast not beliere 

* my own eyes.' — ' No, indeed, must yon not 
' always,' answered her mistress ; ^ I would not 
' bare believed my own eyes against such good 
^ gentlefolks. I hare not had a better sapper 
^ ordered this half-year than they ordered last 
' night ; and so easy and good-humoured were they^ 

* that they found no fault with my Worcester- 

* shire perry, which I sold them for champagne ^ 
^ and to be sure it is a^ well tasted, and as whole* 
^ 9ome, as the best champagne in the kingdom^ 
' otherwise I would scorn to give it 'em ; and 

* they drank me two bottles. No, no, I will 
' nerer believe any harm of such sober good sort 
< of people.' 

Sasao being thus silenced, her mistress proceed- 
ed to other matters. ^ And so you tell roe,' 
continued she, ^ that the strange gentleman came 
^ post, and there is a footman without with the 

* horses ; why, then, he is certainly some of your 
^ great gentlefolks too. Why did not you ask 
^ him whether he'd, have any supper? I think he 
^ is in the other gentleman's room; go up, and 
^ ask whether he called. Perhaps he'll order 
^ something, when he (inds any body stirring in 

VOL. III. c 
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*• the hoii9D it^ dress it. Now donU commit anj- 
^ of yoar ussal blaoders, by idling him the fire^s 
^ oat, and the fowls alir^. And if he should 
^ order mntton, dob*t blab, odt that we haye none. 
^ The buteher, I know, killed a shee^ just before 
^ 1 wmrt to bed, and he her er refuses to cut it u p 

* warm when i desire it. Go, remember tbcre'd 
^ all sorts of mutton and fowls ; go, open the 

* door with— Gentlemen, d'ye call ? and if the^ 
^ say nothing, ask what his honour will be pleased 
^ to have for sppper ? Don't forget his honoor. 
^ Go ; if you don't mind all these matters better, 

* you'll nerer come to arty thing.' 

Susan disparted, and soon returned with an ae« 
count, that the two gentlemen were got both in. 
to the same bed. ' Two genttemen,' says the 
landlady, * in the same bed ! that's impossible ; 

* ^ey are tWo arrant scrubs, I Warrant them ; 

* and, I believe, young Squire Allworthy gucssisd 
^ Wght^ that the fellow intended to rob her hidy- 
"* »hip ; for if he had broke open the lady's door 
^ with any of the wicked designs of a gentleman, 
^ he would ne?^r have sOeaked away to another 
^ room, to isave the etpense of a supper and a 
^ bted to iiimself. They are certainly thiieves, anA 
"< thorr searching aftfer a wtf^ is nothing but a pre- 
^ tence.' 

In theSe censtiircs, my landlady drd Mr. Fltz. 
'patrick great injustice; for he wis really bom 
'a ^^ntlemao, though n'ot worth a groat; «nd 
though, perhaps, he had som« f^w Wetnisfres in 
Ills heart iw well as in his head, yet being a sneak. 
Ing or 4 niggardly fallow was not one of them. 
In reality, he was so generons a man, that^ 
whereas he had received a very handsome fortnne 
'Wjth his wife, he h*id now spent every penny of 
It^.etcept ^one titUe jpiitamee wbkh was settled 
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vpoo her ; asd, iq order to posiess Jiimsftlf of 
tus, be h^ used ber vith suc)i cruelty, that^ 
together nvith bis jealousy, which was of the bit* 
terest kiod, it ha4 forced ^e poor woman to ruQ 
^way from him. 

1 bis gentlemaiv tbeii being well tired with hii 
loDg journey from Chester iu one day, with 
nrhichy and some good dry bloHfS be had recei? e4 
in the scuffle, his bones were so sore, that, adde4 
to the soreness pf his mind, it had quite deprived 
him of any appetite for eating* And being noif 
$o viole|itly disappointed in the woman, whom^ 
at the maid's instance^ be bad mistaken for bit 
wife, it never once entered into bis head, thatsb^ 
might nt^Tertheless be in the house, though be ba4 
erred in the first person he bad attacked. He' 
therefore y ielded to the dissuasions of his friend^ 
from searching any farther after her that nighty 
and accepted the kind ofier of part of his bed. 

The footman and post- boy were in a difiei^nt 
disposition. They were more ready to order than 
the landlady was to provide ; however, after be* 
log pretty well satisfied by th$m of the real truth 
of the case, and that Mr. Fit^patri.ckwaB no 
thief, £he was at length preTailed on tp set si^e 
cold meat before them, which they were devourii 
ing with great greediness, when Partridge came 
into th^ kitchen* He had been first awaked by 
the hurry which we have before seen ; and while 
be was cndeaTOuring to compose himself again 
on bis pillow, a screech-owl had giTen him such 
' a serenade at his window, that he leaped in a most 
borhblc a (fright from hM bed, and, huddling on 
bis clothes with great expiedition, ran down to 
the protection of the company^ whoni he htar4 
talking below in the Mtchep. . 

c2 ' • 
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His arrival detained my landlady from returning 
to her rest ; for she was just about to leare the 
other two guests to the care of Susan; but the 
friend of young Squire Allworthy was not to be 
so neglected, especially as he called for a pint of 
wine to be mulled. She immediately obeyed, by- 
putting the same quantity of perry tO the fire ; 
for this readily answered to the name of every 
kind of wine. 

The Irish footman was retired to bed, and the 
po»t*boy was going to follow ; but Partridge io- 
Tited him to stay and partake of his wine^ which 
the lad yery thankfully accepted. The school- 
master was indeed afraid to return to bed by 
himself ; ^nd as he did not know how soon he 
might lose the company of my landlady, he was 
resoWed to secure that of the boy, in whose jpre. 
sence he apprehended no danger frpm the devil^ 
or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another post-boy at the gate ; 
npon which Susan, being ordered out, returned^ 
introducing two young women in riding.habitf, 
one of which was so very richly laced, that 
Partridge and the post-boy instantly started 
from their chairs, and, my landlady fell to her 
curtsies, and her ladyships, with great eagerness. 

The lady in the rich habit said, with a smile of 
great condescension, ' If you will give me ieave^ 
< madam^ I will warm myself a few minutes at 
* your kitchen fire ; for it is really very cold ;^ 
^ but I must Insist on disturbing no one from his 
^ seat.' This was spoken on account of Par* 
tridge, who had retreated to the other end of the 
room, struck with the utmost awe and astonish, 
ment at the splendour of the lady's dress. ]b« 
deed^ she had a much better title to respect thaa 
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tMfi ; f0r ahe was one of the moU beautiful erea* 
twtvs in the vorld. 

The lady earne&tly desired Partridge to reforn 
t# his seat; but could not prevail. She then 
|»iiiJcd oft htr gloTes, and. dbplayed to the fire 
two hand* which had CYery property of snow in 
^heaiy except that of melting. Her companion, 
wii# was indeed her maid, likewke pulled off her 
glores, and discovered what bore an eiact resem* 
blance, in cold and colour, to a piece of frosen 

^ I wish, madam,' qaoth the latter, ^ your 
^ iadyahip would not think of going any farther 
^ to<4iight. I aiB terribly afraid your ladyship 
^ wiH not be able to bear the fatigue.' 

' Why sure,' cries the landlady, * her lady- 
' ship's honour can neyer intend it. O, bless 
< me i farther to<4iight indeed^ let me beseech 
^ your ladyship fiot to think oo't— ^ — Biit, to be 

* Mire, your ladyship can't. What will your io« 
^ a4)Qjr be pleased to haire for supper? I bawe 
^ nmtton ci all kinds, ami some nice chicken*' 

< I think, madam,' said the lady, ^ it w.ovId 
^ be rather breakf^t Uian supper ; but I cannot 
' eat any thing ; and if 1 stay, shall only lie 

* down for an hour or *wo* Mowev^r, if yom 
^ please, madam, . yon may get me a little saek^ 
^ whejf^ made very small and thin.' 

^ Yes, madam,' cries the mistress of the boose, 

* 1 have some excellent white wine*' — * Vou have 
^ no saek, then,' says the lady. ^ Yes, an't 
^ please your honour, I have ; I may challenge 

* the country for that — bwt let me beg your, lady- 
^ ship40'eat something*' 

* Upon my Word, I can.'t eat a morsel,' an* 
awered the lady ; ^ and 1 ^all be much obligicd 

* to y<Mi, if yon .will pkase Xo get my ajt-art- 

c 3 
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^ mcot ready as soon as possible ; fort vm re« 

^ solred to be on horseback again in three hourg.' 

^ Why, Susan,' cries the landlady, ^ is there 

* a fire lit yet in the Wild-goose? — I am sorry, 
^ madam, all my best rooms are full. Sereral 
^ people of the first quality are now in bed. 
^ Here's a great young squire, and many other 
^ great gentlefolks of quality.' Susan answered, 
^ TJiat the Irish gentlemen were got Into thf 

* Wild-goose.' 

* Was ever any thing like it !' says the mls» 
tress ; ^ why the devil would you not keep iomm 
^ of the best rooms for the quality, when yaii 
^ know scarce a day passes without some calling 

* here ? If they be gentlemen, I am certain* 

^ when they know it is for her ladyship, they will 
^ get np again.' • , * 

^ Not upon my account,? says the lady ; ^ t 

* will hare no person dtstfirbed for me. If yon 

^ have a room that b commonly decent, it wilt ^ 

* serve me very well, though It be never so plahi« 
^ I beg, madam, you will not give yourself $6 
^ much trouble on my account.' — * O, mackm !' 
cries the other, ^ I have sereral good rooms, fot 
^ that matter, but none good enough for you^ 
^ honour's ladyship. However, as you aro to 
^ condescending to take up with the best I have; 
^ do, Susan, get a fire in the Rose this minute; 
^ Will your ladyship be pleased to go up now* 
< or stay till the fire is lighted ?'^^ I think, | 
^ Itave sufficiently warmed myself,' answered tk^ 
lady ; < so, if you please, I will go now. t 
^ am afraid I have kept people, and particularly 

* that gentleman (meaning Partridge), too 1ob| 
^ in the cold already. Indeed, I cannot bear td 
^ think of keeping any person fcom the fire this 

* droadful weatber.'-^be then departed with her 
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BQaid, ihe landhdy mardnng with two lighted 
candle? before her. 

When that good wemaa rettiraed, the confer* 
satioQ in the kitchen was all upon the charms of 
the >oong lady. There is, indeed, in perlect 
1>eaat)r, a power which none almost can withstand ; 
for my landlady, though she was not pleased at 
the n^adye given to the supper, declared she had 
neTer seen so lorely a creature. Partridge ran 
ent into the most eztratagant eocomiums on her 
face, though he could not refrain from paying 
some compliments to the gold^lace on her habit; 
the post-boy sung forth the praises of her good. 
ness, which were likewise echoed by the other 
|>ost.boy, -who was now come in. ♦She's a true 
• ^ good lady, I warrant her,' says he ; ♦for she 
^ hath mercy upon dumb creatures ; for she ask- 

♦ ed me every now and tan upon the journey, 
' if I did not think she should hurt the horses 

* by riding too fast I ' and when she came in, she 
^ charged me to gif e them as much corn as ef er 
^ they would eat.' 

Such charms are there in affability, and so sore 
is it to attract the praises of all kinds of people* 
It may indeed be compared to the celebrated M|«. 
HnsSey.* It is equally sure to set off every fe« 
male perfection to the highest advantage, /md to 
palliate and conceal every defect* A sho^ reflec. 
tion, which we could not forbear making in thii 
place, where my Teader hath seen tks loTeliness 
of an afiable deportment; and tr^tn will now 
oUige us to contrast it, by shofring the re« 
Terse* 

* A celcbrittd mantutlntker ia the Straad, funout foe 
seuiqg otf the shapes of womeo. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Conimning ipfMhie nostrums for pr^cmtH^g uaUm 
foersai disetUem and haired. 

X Hs lady bad no sooner \di herself oo her pll«i 
law, than tke wtitiag-womiin returned tp i^^ 
kitcken to Regale mitix ,so^ of tbofie daipHei 
wkieh her mis^Us had refuaed* 

The compaay, at her eiitm«ce, ^hoi^d hev 
the same respect which they had M'are p^d ^ 
her mistress^ by rtfkig ; hat she foKgot to imUate 
"her, by desiring them to sit down agaia* Indeed) 
It was ecaree possible they should ^have done so 5 
for she placed her chair in suck a postuee, ofi to 
occupy alfliost the whole fire. She U^eo <Mrder^d 
a duckeo to be broihHl that ioatant^^ deciariag^ 
if it was not ready in a quarter of an hoji^r, •she 
wonJd.not stay for it... Now, ^ though the aai(^ 
chicken was then at roost in the statbJfS, And m* 
ymed the sereral ceremonies of catPhiQg* kin- 
lug, and picking, before it was brcmgbt to th^ 
gridiron, my iaiidlady inrould nefortMiass ha«# 
ttttdertaken to do aU within the lioie ; biut thq 
9aest boHig uofortuiiately admitttfl behind ihti 
scenes wmst have been witness te ikej^unit^ie/^ 
the poor w.pimaii was, therefore, obliged tp pf^^ 
fsss that she had none, in the ho«se; ^ but;^ -vgiiu 
^dam,' said she, <I c^n getaay Jbind of j^irttQii 

< to ao instaat ftom the buteher^^ 

* Do you think, then,* answered the wa^ifigt 
gentlewoman, ^ that I hate the stomach of a horse. 
^ to eat mutton at tlNs>tHDe of night ? StMre''yuv 
* people, that keep inns imagine your betteos af.* 

< like yourselves. Indeed, I expect to get nt ■ 
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^ tbing at this wretched place. I wonder mj lady 
^ would stop at it. I suppose, none but trades- 
^ men and graziers erer call here.' llie land, 
lady fired at this indignity offered to her house ; 
howefer, she suppressed her temper, and contented 
herself with saying, ^ Very good quality frequent* 

* edit, s(ie thanked Heaven I' — * Don't tell me,' 
eries the other, / of quality ! I believe I know more 
^ of people of qus^ty than such as you.*-Bat| 

* prithee, vnthout troubling me with any of your 
^ impertinence, do tell me what I can have for 
^ supper; for though I cannot eat horse-flesh, I 
' am really hungry.'-—^ Why truly, madam,' an* 
swered the landlady, < you could not ta^ me 

* again at such a disadvantage ; for I must^on* 
^ fess I have nothing in the house, niiless a cold 
' piece of beef, which, indeed, a gentleman's 
^ footman and the post-boy have almost cleared 

* to the bone.' — * Woman,' said Mrs. Abigail (so 
for shortness we will call her), ^ I intreatyou not 
^ to make me sick. If I had fasted a month, I 
^ could not eat what had been touched by the fin. 
^ gers of such fellows ; Is there nothing neat or 
^ decent to be had in this bprrid place ?'— ^ What 
^ think you of some eggs and bacon, madam-?' 
said the landlady. < Are your eggs new laid ? 
' Are you certain they were laid to-day ? And let 
< me have the bacon cut very nice and thin; for 
' I can't endure any thing that's gross. Prithee, 

' * try if yon can do a little tolerably for once, 

* and don't think yon have a farmer's wife, or 

* some of those creatures in the honse.' The 
landlady began then to handle her knife ; but the 
other stopped her, saying, ^ Good woman, I must 
^ insist upon your first washing your hands ; fot 
^ I am extremely nice, and have been always use4 
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^ from ny er«4le to h»y^ cf ery thiag to the mcii 
< ekgant oaanne^.' 

The land ladjr, whogpveraed herself with muc% 
difficulty, began now. the necessary preparations; 
for as to Susan, she was utterly ^ejected, and with . 
<uch disdain, . that the poor wench was as hard 
put to It to restFaia her hands from violence, as 
her mistress^ h^ been to hold her tongoe. Thi^ 
iBdced Susi^D did not entirely ; for though sh^ 
literally kept it within her teeth, yet there it nut^ 
tered many ^ marry.come-ups, ^ good flesh and 
^ blood a9 yourself ;' with other such iodign^nt 
phrases. 

Whilf the. supper was preparing, Mrs. Abigail 

began to k^tent she had not ordered a fire in th« 

parlour,; but, she ^id, th^t was now too late. 

Howe? er,' said she, ' \ have novelty to recortT 

mead a kitchen ; for I do not l)eJieve t ever eat 

in one before.' Then turning to the post-boys, 

he asked theip^ ^ Why they were QOt in the sta. 

ble with their horses ? If I must eat my hard 

fare here, madam,'. cries she to the landladyi 

I beg the kitchen may be kept clear, that I 

may not be surrounded with all the blackguards 

in town. As for you, slr,^ says sl^e tp Partridge, 

you look somewhat like a gentleman, and mar 

sit stilly if you please; I 4oQ't desire tq disturb 

any body but mob.* 

' Ves, yes, madam,' cries Partridge, ^ I ^m a 
gentleman, I do assure you, and I am not so 
easily to be disturbed. Non semper vox i^asiuj^ii 
est verba nominativus.* This Latin she took 
to be $09)e affront, and answerod, ^ You may be 
a gentleman^ sir; but you do^'t show yonrtelf 
fis one, t)0 talk Latin to a woman.' Partridge 
qmade.a g^i^e reply, an(l cj^ncluded wi^^ jnf re 
Latin; upon which she tossed up her nose, and 
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Mntented liene If %y ^t^uBling likA wfth ^he name «f 
a great scholar. 

The supper being now on the table, Mrs. Abi- 
gail cat rery heartlty, tor so delicate a person; 
and while a second course of the same was by her 
order preparing^ she said, < And so, madam, yon 
^^ tell me your house is frequented by people of 
^ great qualify ?* * 

The landlady ans^vered in >the affirmative, say. 
ing, ^ There were a great many Tery good qualify 

* 3ml gentlefolks in 4t now. Thei*e*e yotfng Squiw 
*< Allworthy, as fhatgi&n tinman > there kni^ws/ 

^ And i^ay -who is this young getitl^naa of 
^ quality, this young ^Squire Allii^oi^thy V srtid 
Abigail . 

* Who should he be^' answered Partridge, *but 
'* the sob antt heir 6f thie^g^ejit Sqtiire Allworthy, 
^ of Somersetshire.' 

* Upon tiny word,' said %he, * yon tell tm 
< i^trange news; for 5 know 'Mr. Airworthy of 
^ Somersetshire Tery well, and I^know hchatfa-oo 

< son alhe.' 

The luftdlatfy p^ricked lip h%r ears^t this, and 
4^artrid]ge looked a Httle^cdnfo^d^d. Ho^^er, 
afttr a ^hbrt hesitation, he ^nywerftd, ^ Indeed, 
* -madam, it Is'trub, every body dcfth ^not know 
) him to be^qtiire Allwoi^thy's soft; for lie was 
'* never marrlfed to hte nodther; imthis son heeer. 
> taiiily is, land will'be his^heir'teo, as certainly 

< a3'hfs naiUc'is J6nes.* At thfrt word, Abigail 
tet drop the bacon, ^¥hkh she^as coHTeyitig to 
her m\)U^h, att^ cried out, ^ ¥dti^surpHse ffie,^4ir ! 
' Is it possible Mr. Jones 'sh^iild A)c o^w inthe 

* Jiouse ?'r-*QMare n&irP* -atisMrered ^f^airtridge, 
^ it is p6si^ilile, "and it is certain*' 

Abigail nd^ niade h^ste to^e^iiiih thie renu^ndife' 
of bdr meal^ atid tlien i^c^^aii^ ba«k 4o hm n^is 
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tress, when the conrersatuHi passed, whicli oujr 
be read in the next chapter. 



CHAP. V. 



Showing who the amiable lad^ and her unamiable 
maid were. 

A.S in the month of Jaoe, the daoiask rpse, 
which chance hath planted among the lilies, witb 
their .candid hue mixes his Term ilion; or, as sore* 
playsome heifer in the pleasant month of M^ 
diffuses her odoriferous breath oyer the flowerjr 
meadows ; or as, in the blooming month ol^ AprlF, 
the gentle, constant dove, perehed on some fair 
bough, sits meditating on her mate ; so, looking 
a hundred charms and breathing a^ many sweets^ 
her thoughts being fixed on her Tommy, with i 
heart as good and innocent as her face was beau- 
tiful; Sophia (for it was she herself) lay reclining 
her lorely head on her hand, when her maid en* 
tered the room, and, running directly to the bed, 
cried, ^ Madam — madam — ^who doth your lady* 
^ ship think is in the house?' Sophia, starting up, 
cried, ^ I hope my father hath not overtaken us.' 
^ No, madam, it is one worth a hundred fathers; 
< Mr. Jones himself is here at this rery instant.' 
^ Mr, JoQesi' says Sophia, ^ it is impossible! t 
^ cannot be so fortunate.' Her maid averred thf 
fact, and was presently detached by h.er mistresp 
to order h|m to be called ; for she s<iid she was re? 
solred to see hipi immediately. 

Mrs. Honour had no sooner left the kitchen i% 
^ the dinner w^ liarc before seen, than tike land* 
lady £ril sevar^Jy, upon har.^ The poor woiw| 
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had. Indeed, been loi^Sng her heart wUh foul 
language for some time, and now It scoured out 
of her month, as filth doth from a mnd.cart, when 
the board which confines it is remoTcd. Partridge, 
likewise, shorelled in his shar« of calumnjr, and 
(what may surprise the reader) not only bespat- 
tered the maid, hut attempted to sully the lily, 
white character 'of Sophia herself. ^ Never a 
^ barrel tjie better herring,' cries, he. < Nosdtur 
^ i soeioy is a true saying. It must be confessed, 

< indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is the 
^ eiriller of the two ; but I warrant neither of 
^ them are a bit better than they should be. A 

< couple of Bath trullS) III answer for them * 

< your quality don't ride about at this time o'night 
^ witliout seryants.'-*-< Sbodliklns, and that*l 
^ true,' cries the landlady ; ^ you hare certainly 

< hi^ upon the rery matter; for quality don't 
^ eoore into a house without bespeaking a supper^ 

* whether they eat or no.* 

While they were thus discoursing, Mrs. Honour 
returned, and discharged her commission, by bid« 
ding the landlady immediately wake Mr. Jones, 
and tell him a lady wanted ta apeak with him. 
The landlady referred her to Partridge, saying, 
^ he was the squire's friend; but, for her part^ 

* she nerer called meii*foIks, especially gentle* 

< men,' and then walked sullenly out of iht 
kitchen. Honour applied herself to Partridge; 
but he refused : * for my fHend,* cries he, * went 

* to bed very late, and he would be very angry 
^ to be disturbed so soon.' Mrs. Honour in8iste4 
still to have him called, saying, ^ She was sure^ 

* instead of being angry, that he would be to the ^ 

* highest decree delighted when he knew the oc« 
^ casion.' — < Another time, perhaps, he might,' 
cries Partridge ; < but non omnia posiumui qmnes s 
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f One woman m eaough 4it. once (or a reasonable 
^ maiK'-*-^ WJiat do jou mean by one^woman^ 
* feUow?' ories Honour. ' None of your fellow,' , 
answered Partridge. lie tben proceeded to jn. 
form ber .pUnniy, that Jones w«s in bed witb a 
w^och, 4iQd m^ use of an ^tpression too ihdeli-. 
cate to be heFe^nserted ; w.hich so enraged Mrs* 
Honour, that sbe called him jackanapes, acid fe« 
turned in^a violent burry (o her mistress, M^bom 
^e acquainted with the success of her erjraiut, 
and with the account she bad recelyeil; wb>ch, 
if possible, she .exaggcBated, being as^angry with 
Jones, as if ho had pronounced all the words that 
came fi;om the mouth of Partridge. . She dis. 
cbaiiged a torrent of abuse On the master, and 
advised her roiMress to quit all thoughts of a maa 
wtho bad never ^shown himself deserving of her. 
&he then ripped up the story of Mol^y Seagrim, 
and gave, the most malicious turn to his for. 
merly quitting Sophia herself; which, I must 
confess, the present incident not a little countc- 
nanced* 

The spirits of $ophia were too much di$si)m<ed 
by concern, to enable her to stop the toifrent of 
her maid. At last, howeiver, she interrupted 
her, saying, ^ I never can believe this ; some vtL 
5 lain bath belied ^him> You say you bad it from 
5 his friend; but surely it is not the office of a 

* friend to .betvs^y such secrets.' — 'I si;^ppos^,' 
cries Honour, ^ the fellow is bis pimp; for I 
^ never.saw so ilKlooIs^ed a villain, besides, such 
f profil^te r^kcs^as Mr. Jones are never asban^d 

* of these matters.' ' . 

To say the truth, this behaviour of Partridge 
:^as a little Inexcusable; but he had. not ^ept odf 
the eilect of the dose which be swallowed the 
et^nlng bisforci v^hi^h ha^^ in^ the moAning, re* 
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eelrecl file aMi#ion of abate a pkr^of wine, or, 
indeed, r»llier of malt sph-ks ; for die perry was 
by no meaM p«re* Now that p*irt of his head 
which Nature designed for the rei»erToir of drink,* 
licimg tpry shaHow, a snu^I quantity of liquor 
OFTerflawed it, and opened the sluices of his heart; 
so that all the secrets there deposited run oat. 
These sluices were, indeed, naturally yery ilkse- 
twte&. To giTe the best-natured turn wie can to 
his disposition, he was a yery honest man; 'for 
as he was the most inquisitive of mortals, and 
eternally prying Into the secrets of others ; so he 
tery faithfully paid them by communicating, in 
return, erery thing within his knowledge. 

While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew 
not wbat to belieVe, nor what resolution to take, 
Susan arrived with the sack- whey. Mrs. Honour 
kftmediately advised her mistress, in a whisper,- 
to pump diis wench, who, probably, could inform 
her of the truth. Sophia approvc^l it, and began ' 
as follows: * Come hither, chHd; now answer 

< me truly what I am going to ask you, and i 

* promise you I will very well reward you. Is 
*^ there a yo .ng gentleman in this house, a hand* 

* sotne young gentleman, that ' Here So- 
phia blushed, and was confounded. ^ A young 

< gentleman,* cri^s Honour, * that came hither 
^ in company with that saucy rascal who is now 

* in the kitchen ?' Susan answered, 'There was.* 
— ' Do you know any thing of any lady?* con. 
tinues Sophia; * any lady ? I don't ask you whe- 

* thcr she is handsome or no; perhaps she is not, 
^ that's nothing to the purpose ; but do you know 

* of any ladyr — ' La! madam,' cries Honour, 

< you Will make a very bad examiner.* * Harkee, 

* chtld,* says she, * is not that TCry young gen- 
f tletbaa now in bed with soine nasty truU or 
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' •ther?* Here Susan smiled, and was fiilent* 
^ Answer the question, child,' sayii Sophia, ^ and 
^ here's a guinea for you.' — ^ A guinea ! madam,' 
cries Susan,: ^ La, what's a guinea? If my mis. 
^ tress should know it, I shall certainly lose my 
^ place that very instant.' — ^ Here's another for 

< you,' says Sophia, ^ and I promise you faith* 

* fully your mistress shall neref know it.' Susan, 
after a very short hesitatioii, took the money, 
and told the whole story, concluding with saying, 

* If you have any great curiosity, madam, I can 
^ steal softly into his room, and see whether he be 
^ in his own bed or no.' She accordingly did this 
by Sophia's desire, and returned with an answer 
in the negative. 

Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs* 
Honour begged her to be comforted, and not to 
think any.more of so worthless a fellow. ' Why 

< there,' says Susan, ^I hope, madam, your lady. 

< ship H'on't be offended ; but pray, madam, is not 
' your ladyship'^ name Madam Sophia Western ?» 
— ^ How is it possible you should know me ?' an. 
swered Sophia. ^ Why, that man that the gen. 

* tiewoman spoke of, who is in the kitchen, told 

* about you last night. But I hope your ladyship 

* is not angry with me.'— ^ Indeed, child,' said 
she, ^ I am not ; pray tell me all, and I promise 

* you I'll reward you.' — ' Why, madam,' con. 
tinned Susan, ^ that man told us all in the kitchen, 

< that Madam Sophia Western— Indeed, I don'i 

< know, how to bring it out.' Here she stopped, 
till having received encouragement from Sophia, 
and being vehemently pressed by Mrs. Honodr, 
she proceeded thus : — ' He told us, madam, though 
' to be sure it is all a lie, that your ladyship waa 

< dying for loVe of the y oung squire, and that he 

* was going to the wars, to get rid of you, I 
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< tbaBght Jio myself tkoa he was n liUse-kearMl 
^ wretch ; but a»w to see -suck a fi«e, rickj, . beau«r, 
^ tiful latdy «s yon be, fcorsakeo for such an ordU 
^ oary woman ; for to be sure so she is, ai)d an^ 

* other man'^ wife into the bargain. It is sach a 
^ straage^ Vflnataral thing, in a manner.' 

Saphiagafe her a third guinea, aad, telling her 
she would certainly be her friead, if she men^ 
tioned nothing of what had passed, nor informed 
any one who «he was, dikimissed the girl, with 
orders to the post-boy to get the horses ready im« 
laediatel^. 

Being now left alone with her maid, she toi<l 
h^T trusty waiting^woman, ^ That ^he oever was 
^ more easy than at present. I am now cou^ 

* Tinced,' said she, * he is not only a yillain, 
^ but a low despicifeble wretohv I can forgive all 
^ rather than his exposing iny name in so barbarous 
^ a manner. That renders hillx the object of my 
^ contempt. Yes, Honour, I am now easy ; I 
^ am indl^d ; I am rery «a&y ;' and then she bvLtMt 
into a tioleoit flood of tears. 

After a short interval spent by Sophia, chiefly 
in crying, and assuring her maid that she was 
perfectly; ea^^ Susan arrived with an account 
that the hopseswere re^y, when a vesy jextraor^ 
diaary thought suggested itftllf to our youqg hei* 
tmaej by ithioh Mr. Jones woiild ke ^qjuamted 
with her having beeii^ at the inn^ in a way, which^ 
if any sparks of aflection for her remaioed 40 
Iriui, would be at least soBepamsbment for his 
faults. 

. The reader will ^ fkleasedito rcmemiMtf a Httia 
muflf, which hath had the ionrour of being morf 
than anoe reoieiiibered already «n this ihistory* 
Xhismu^ ever sluce the departure of Mr. Jones^ 
had been the constatDt.eampanion of.S<34f»hia hy* 
J) 3 
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day, and her bed*fellow bj night; and this maff 
•he had at this rery instaQtupoD her arm ; whence 
ahe took it off with great indignation, and, havifi^ 
writ her name with her pencil upon a piece of 
paper which she pinned to it, she bribed the maid 
to convey it into the empty bed of Mr. Jones, in 
which, if he did not find it, she cliarged her to 
take some method of conreying it before his eyes 
in the morning. 

Then, having paid for what Mrs. Uonoor had 
eaten, in which bitl wasmcluded an account for 
what she herself might have eaten, she mounted 
her horse, and, once more assuring her com- 
panion that she was perfectly easy, continued her 
journey. 



CHAP. VI. 



Contamtngi among diher thingi^ the ingenuUy of 
Partridge^ ike madness ofJones^ and thefo^ 
of FUzpaMck. 

XT was now past five in the mormng, and other 
cinnpany b^an to rise and come to the kitchen^ 
among whom were the Serjeant and the coachraaa, 
who, being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 
or, in the English phrase, drank a hearty cup 
together. 

In tfaitf drinking, nothing more remarkable hap- 
pened than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when 
the Serjeants drank a health to Ring George, re* 
peated only the word King; nor could he be 
brought to otter more; for though he was going 
to fight against his own cause, yet he could not 
be preT^d upon to drink against it. 
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. Mr. Joaes, being new retuni^ lo his own bed 
(bntfrom whence be returned we mottihAg to be 
excused from reUting), snnimoned Partridge from 
this agreeable compaay, who, after a ceremoniouf 
preface, haTiog obtained leare to offer hU adTicOi . 
delivered himself as follows ; 

^ It is, sir, an old sajing, and a true one, that 

< a wise man maj sometimes learn counsel from a 
^ fool ; I wish therefore I might be so bold as to 
^ offer yon my adrice, which is- to return home 
^ again, and leare these horrida beUoy these 
^ bloody wars, to fellows who are contented to 
^ swiUlow gunpowder, because they ha^a nothing 
*' else to eat. Now every body knows your ho* 
^ nour wants for nothing at home; when that's 
^ the case, why should any man trar^l abroad V 

' Partridge,' cries Jones, < thou art certainly a 

< coward : 1 wish therefore thou would'st return 

* home thyself, and trouble me no roore.^ 

^ I ask your honour's pardon,' cries Partridge, 
> I spoke on your account more than my own ; 

< for as to me, Heaven knows my circumstances 
^ are bad enough, and I am |m> far from'being afraid, 
^ that I value a pistol, or a blunderbuss, or any 
^ such thing, no more than a pop-gun. Every 
^ roan must die once, and what signiiies the man« 

< oer how; besides, perhaps, I may come off 
^ with the loss only of an arm or a leg. I assnre 
^ you, sir, I. was never less afraid in ray life^ 
^ and so if your honour is resolved to go on, I am 
^ resolved to follow you. But, in that case, I 
^ wish I might give my opinion* To be sure, it is 
^ a scandalous way of travelling, for a great gen* 
^ tleman like you to walk afoot. Now here are 

* two or three good horses in the stable, which the 
^ landlord will certainly make no scruple of trust. 
^ing you with; but if he should, I can easily 
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* to the wofst, the king wobld ^ertekily ^Wlea 

* ycMi, as you' are going ti> figlit hi^liw ekus^.* 

NoAV as the honesty of Pairtridge was eqaai *e 
bis nnderstandkig^ and both desklt otily m ^mM 
matters, he would herer have attempted a ro* 
kliery of this kind, had he not imagined it alto, 
gether safe; fbr he was otie of those %ho haye 
toore considenttion of tl^e gattows than of ^e 
^ness of thin^ ; btrt, in i^eWfty, he thought ti6 
teight hiiv« committed this ftefony ^^out afiy 
dartger; for, besides ihat he dottbted not brft tSite 
uame of Mr. AHwoi'thy **voii1d sufficiently quiet 
the landlord, he conceived they should be alto- 
'gcther s^fe, whatever turn affairs might take ; as 
Jones, he iniagincfd, would have friends enough 
hn one side, ai^d asliis fiieftds wiDuId asweti se- 
icnre him on the other. 

When Mr. Jones found that Partridge ln^as in 
earnest in this proposial, he*i^ery Severely f elm ltd 
him, and that in such bitter terms, tha* ihe other 
^attempted to fangh it off, and presetitfy turnfed 
the diiJcoHi^e to other iloiatters ; sayiug, hfe bel 
Keved they were then in a bawdy-house, sAid that 
he had with much ado prevented tw*o wenches from 
disturbing his honour in the middle of 1^ night* 

* Htydary !* says he, * I bcfierve they got into 
<'your chamber whethfer I would or no ; for h^re , 

* lies the muff of twie of them on ^the groiind.' 
Indeed, as Joues returned t<> his bed In thfe dtftk, 
he had nerer pepcerved the inuff en the ^Ullt, and 
In leaping intt) his Ijcd, he had tnmWcfd it on the 
^in*. This Partrfdge hoHv took iap, "tfttd il^'s 
g^^ng to piH into his pock^, Si*en JtMes^totl^ 
to see it. The m^lt was so very I'cmAi^kAbiei that 
t)ur ht fo might possiWy ha^e recotl^t^ it*wffhou1k 
Ihe iiifo/matian ^nte:^. B^ his MetHetf ^(£s 
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mot put to that hard office ; for at the same install 
he saw and read the words ^ Sophia Western' vLgon 
the paper which was pinned to it. His looks now 
grew frantic in a moment, and he eagerly cried 
ont, < Oh ! Heavens, how came this mutf here !*— 

* I know no mpre than your honour,' cried Par« 
, tridge ; ^ but I saw it Upon the arm of one of the 

^ women who would hare disturbed yon^ if I 

* would h^ve suffered them.' — •' Where a«e they ?* 
cries Jones, jumping out of bed, aud laying hold 
of his clothes. ^ Many miles off, I beliere, by 
f this tiine,' s^id Partridge. And now Jones, upon 
further inquiry, was sufficiently assured that tha 
bearer of this muff was no other than the lonely 
Sophia herself. . . 

The behaviour of Jones on this occasion, his 
thoughts, his looks, his words, his actions, were 
such as beggar all description. After many bitter 
execrations on Partridge, aud not fewer on himself, 
he ordered the poor fellow, who was frightened 
out of his wits, to run down and hire hitn horses 
at any rate ; and a very few minutes afterwards, 
having shuffled on his clothes, he hastened down 
stairs to execute the orders himself, which he had 
just before given. 

But before we proceed to what passed on his 
arrival in the kitchen, it will be necessary to 
recur to what had there happened since Partridga 
had first left it on his master's summons. 

The Serjeant was just mar<;hed off with his party, 
when the two Irish gentlemen arose, and .cama 
down stairs; both complaining, that they had 
been so often waked by the noises in the inn, that 
they had never once been able to close their eyes 
all night. 

Tha coach which had brought the young lady 
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and h^r imid, and whkti, perhaps, tf^e raadctf 
Bftay have hitherto conduit was her oitir, waa 
indeed a retained coach belonging to Mr. King of 
Bath, one of the wopfMest aad hotiestest moif 
that erer dealt in horse-fiesh, and whose coaches 
we heartily recommend to all ojir readers who 
trayel that road. By which means they may, per- 
haps, hare the ' pleasnre of riding in the very 
coach, and being driven by ^e v6ry coachman^ 
that is recorded in this history. 

The coachman having but tw6 passengers, aad 
hearing Mr. Macklachlan was going to Bath, offerl 
€d to carry him thither at a very moderate price. 
He was induced to this by the report of the hostler^ 
who said, that the horse, which Mr..MacklachIati 
had hired from liVorce^ter, wonld be much more 
pleased with returning to his friends there, thad 
to prosecute a long journey; for that the skid 
horse was rather a two-legged than a four-legged 
animal, - 

Mr. Macklachfan immediately closed with the 
proposa^ of the coachman, and, at the same time, 
persuaded his f fiend Fitzpatrick to accept of th6 
fourth place in the coach. This conveyance the 
soreness of his bones made more agreeable to him 
than a horse; and being well assured' of meeting 
with his wife at Bath, he thought a little delay 
would be of no Consequence. 

Hacklachlan, who was much the sharper mati 
6f the two, no sooher hieard that this lady came 
from Chestet*, with the other circumstances which 
lie learned frohi the hostler, than it came into his 
head that she might possibly be his friend's wife'; 
and presently acquainted him with this suspicion', 
which had never once occurred to Fit2patrick 
tumseif. To say the tratli, he was one of those 
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compositions which nature makes up in too great 
a hurry I and forgets to put any brains into their ' 
head. 

Now it happens^to this sort of men, as to bad 
hounds, who neyer hi^ off a fault themselves ; but 
o« so9u^ doth a dog of sagacity open his mouth, 
than they immediately do the same, and, without 
the guidance of any scent, run directly rforward^ 
as fast as they areable.^ In the same manner^ 
the ¥«ry moment Mr.-j^cklachian had mentioned 
bis apprehension, IVI^Fitzpatrick instantly con- 
curred, and flew directly up stairs, to surprise 
his wife, before he kfiew where «he was, and un- 
luckily (as Fortune loves to play tricks with 
those gentlemen who put themselves entirely under 
her condoct) ran his head agunst several doort 
and posts to no purpose. Much kinder was she 
to me, when she suggested thatsimile of the hounds, 
jn^t before iniierted; since the poor wife may, 
pa these occasions, . be so justly compared to a 
hunted hare. Like that little wretched animal, 
she .pricks up her ears to listen after the voice of 
her pursjiter; like her, flies away trembling when 
•be hears it; and, like her, is generally over* 
t^en and destroyed in the end. 

Thi§ was not however the case at present ; for, 
tfter a long and fruitless search, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
returned to the JLitchen^ where, as if this had 
been a real chace, entered a gentleman hallooing 
«6 JHinterB do when the hounds are at a fault. 
He was justaiight«d from his horse, and had many 
attendants at his heels. ^ 

Here, reader, it may be neeessar^to ac<|naint 
thee with some matters, which, if thou dOst know 
ftlr0a4v, thou art wiser than I take thee to be* 
And tins iaformation thou shalt receive in th« 
ik9$t.Ci&a|>ief. 
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CHAP. VII. 

In uJuch are concluded the adventures that heq^m 
pened at the inn at Upton. 

In tk« first place, then, this gentleman jast ar« 
rii^4 WAS no other person than Squire Western 
biroself, who ^as come hither in pursuit of his 
daughter; and had be fortunately been two hourg 
earlier, he had not onlj found her, but his niece 
Into the bargain ; for such was the wife^ of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, who had run away with her five /ears 
b(4^ore, out of the custody of that sage lady. 
Madam Western. 

Now this lady had departed from the inn much 
about the same time with Sophia ; for haTing been 
wakecji by the voice of her husband, she had sent 
up for i^e landlady, and being by her apprized 
of the matter) had bribed the good woman, at 
ati extraragant price, to furnish her with horses 
for her escape. Such prevalence had money in 
this family ; and though the mistress would have 
turned away her maid for a corrupt hussy^ if she 
had known as much as the reader, yet ^e was na 
more proof against corruption herself than poor 
&}3an had been. 

Mr. Western and his"* nephew were not known 
to one another; nor indeed would the former 
have tal^en any notice of the i latter, if he had 
known him; for 4hts b^ing a stolen match, and 
con.srqiTcnlly an unnatural one in the opinion of 
the good squire, he had, from the time of her 
contniirting it, abandoned the poor young creature, 
^ho was then no more than eightetn, as amon* 
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ttet) and had neyer since suffered h«r to be named 
in his pr^ence. 

The kitchen was now a scene of universal con- 
'fusion. Western inquiring after his daughter, and 
Fitzpatrick as eagerly after his wife, when Jones 
entered the room, unfortunately having Sophia's 
muff in his hand. 

As soon as Western saw Jones, he set up the 
same holla as is used by sportsmen when their 
game is in view. He then immediately run up, and 
laid hold of Jones, crying, * We have got the 

* dog-fox, I warrant the bitch is not far off.' 
The jargon which followed for some minutes, 
where many spoke different ' things at the same 
time, as it would be very difficult to describe, so 
it would be no less unpleasant to read. 

Jones having, at length, shaken Mr. Western 
off, and some of the company having interfered 
between them^ our hero protested his innocence 
as to knowing any thing of the lady ; when Par- 
son Supple stepped up, and said, ' It is folly to 
^ deny it ; for why, the marks of guilt are ia 
'< thy hands, i will myself asseverate, and bind 
^ it by an oath, that the muff thou bearest in thy 

* hand belongeth unto Madam Sophia ; for I have 

* frequently observed her, of, later days, to bear 
< it about, her.' — ' My daughter's muff!' cries the 
squire in a rage. ^ Hath he got my daughter's 

* muff! bear witness, the goods are found upon 
^ him. ril have him before a justice of peace this 

* instant Where is my daughter, villain ?' — ' Sir,* 
said Jones, ' IJbeg you would be pacified. The 
^ muff, I acknowledge, is the young lady's; but, 

* upon my honour, 1 have never seen her.' At 
these words Western lost all patience, and gre\r 
inarticulate with rage. 

VOL. III. - JC 
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Some of the setVants had acquainted Fifzpa-i 
trick who Mr. Western was. The good Irishman, 
therefore^ thinking he had now an opportunity to 
do an act of service to his uncle, and by that means 
might possibly obtain his favour, stepped np to 
Jones, and cried out, ^ Upon my conscience, sir, 
^ you may be ashamed of denying your having 
^ seen the gentleman's daughter before my face, 
^ when you li^now I found you there upon the bed 
* together.* I'hen turning to Western, he offered 
to -conduct him immediately to the room where his 
daughter was; which offer being accepted, he, 
the squire, the parson, and some others^ as* 
cendcd directly to Mrs. Waters's chamber, which 
they entered with no less violence than Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick had done before. 

The poor lady started from her sleep with as 
much amazement as terror, and beheld at her 
bed.side a figure which might very well be sup- 
posed to have escaped out of Bedlam. Such 
Wildness and confusion were in the looks of Mr« 
Western ; who no sooner saw the lady, than h« 
started back, showing sufficiently by his manner, 
before he spoj^e, that this was not the person 
sought after* ' 

So much more tenderly do women value theif 

reputation than their persons, that though th% 

latter seemed now in more danger than before ; 

yet as the former was secure, the lady screamed 

. not with such violence as she had done on th« 

other occasion* However, she no sooner found 

Jierself alone, than she abandoned all thoughts 

of further repose; and as she had sufficient rea« 

son to be dissatisfied with her present lodging, sho 

'dressed herself with all possible expedition. 

Mr. Western mow proceeded to search the whok 
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ftoHse. but to 85 little purpose as be had disturbed 
poor Mrs. Waters. He then returned discdhso. 
late into the kitchen, where he found Jones inT the 
custody of his servants. 

This violent uproar had raided all the people ia 
the house, though it was yet scarcely day-light» 
Among these was a grave gentleman, who had the 
honour to be in th^ commission of the peace for 
the county of Worcester. Of which Mr. Westernt 
was no sooner informed, than he offered to lay 
his complaint before him. The justice declined 
executing hiB office, as he said he had no clerk 
present, nor no book about justice business ; and 
that he could not carry all the law In his head about 
stealing away daughters, and such sort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his 
assistance, informing the company that he had 
been himself bred' to the i^w. (And indeed ha 
had served three years as clerk to an attorney in 
the north of Ireland, when, choosing a genteeler 
walk in life, he quitted his master, came over to 
England, and set up that business which require^ 
no apprenticeship, namely, that of a gentleman^ 
in which he had succeeded, as hath been already 
partly mentioned.) 

Mr. Fitzpatirick declared thai the law concern- 
ing daughters was out of the present case; thai 
jitealiog a muff was undoubtedly felony, and the 
goods being found upon the person, were suffi« 
cient evidence of the fact. 

The magistrate, upon the encouragement of so 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the yiolent inter* 
cession of the squire, was at length prerailed 
upon to seat himself in the chair of justice, where 
being placecl, upon viewing the muff which Jones 
still held in his hand, and upon the parson'jK 
^Visaring it to be the property of Mn Western^ 
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he desired Mr. Fitzpatrick to draw up a commit, 
mcnt, which he said he would sign. 

Jones now desired to be heard, wiiich was at 
last, with diQcultj) granted him. He then pro* 
duced the evidence of Mr. Partridge, as to the 
finding it; but what was still more, Susan de- 
posed that Sophia herself had delivered the muff to 
her, and had ordered her to convey it into the 
chamber where Mr. Jones had found it. 

Whether a natural love of justice, or the ex- 
traordinary comeliness of Jones, had wrought on 
Susan to make the discovery, I will not determine; 
but such were the effects of her evidence, that the 
magistrate, throwing himself back in his chair^ 
declared that the matter was now altogether as 
clear on the side of the prisoner, as it had before 
.been against him ; with which the parson con- 
curred, saying. The Lord forbid he should be 
instrumental in committing an innocent person to 
durance. The justice then arose, acquitted the 
prisoner, and broke up the court, 

Mr. Western now gave every one present a 
hearty curse, and immediately ordering his horses, 
departed in pursuit of his daughter, without taking 
the least notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or 
returning any answer to his claim of kindred, 
notwithstanding all the obligations he had just 
received from that gentleman. In the violence, 
moreover, of his hurry, and of his passion, he 
luckily forgot to demand the muff of Jones : I , 
say luckily ; for he would have died on the spot 
rather than have parted with it. 

Jones likewise, with his friend Partridge, set 
forward the moment he had paid his reckoning, 
in quest pf his lovely Sophia, whom he now re- 
solved never more to abandon the pursuit of, 
iNor coqid he bring himself even to take leave of 
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Mrs^Waters; of whom he detested the very 
thoughts, as she had been, though not designedly, 
the occasioa of his missing the happiest inter- 
view with Spphiai to whom he now rowed eternal 
constancy. 

As for Mrs. Waters, she took the opportunity 
of the coach which was going to Bath ;, for which 
place she set out in company with the two Irish 
gentlemen, the landlady kindly lending her her 
clothes ; in return for which, she was contented 
only to receive about double their value, as a re- 
compence for the loan. Upon the road she was 
perfectly reconciled to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was 
a very handsome fellow, and Indeed did all she 
could to console him in the absence of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mi:, 
Jone9 encountered at his inn at Upton, where 
they talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely 
behaviour of the charming Sophia, by the name Qf 
ih^ Somersetshire angel. 



CHAP. VIII* 

* Xn whkhths history goes backward* 

xjJi^ORC we proceed any farther in our history^ 
it may be proper to look a little back, jn order 
to account for the extraordinary appearance of 
Sophia and her father at the iun at Upton. 

The reader may be pleased tor remember, that^ 
in, the ninth chapter of the ^seventh book of our 
history, we left Sophia, after a long debate be* 
tween love and duty, deciding the cause, as it 
usually, I believe, happens^ in favpur of tho 
jformer* 
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This debate had arisen, as we haTe there shown^ 
from a visit "Which her father had just before mada 
her, in order to force her consent to a marriage 
-with Blifi] ; and which he had understood to be 
fully implied in her acknowledgment, ^ that she 

* neither must nor could refuse any absolute com- 

* mand of his.' 

Now from this visit the squire retired to his 
evening potation, overjoyed at the success he had 
gained with his daughter ; and as he was of a so- 
cial disposition, and willing to have partakers in 
his happiness, Ae beer was ordered to flow very 
liberally into the kitchen ; so that before eleven 
in the evening, there was not a single person so- ^ 
her in the house, except .only Mrs. Western her- 
self, and the charming Sophia. 

Early in the morning a messenger was dispatch- 
ed to summon Mr. Blifil ; for though the squire 
imagined that young gentleman had been much 
less acquainted, than he really was, with the 
former aversion of his daughter ; as he had not, 
however, yet received her consent, he longed im- 
patiently to communicate it to him, not doubting 
but that the intended bride herself would confirm 
it with her lips. As to the wedding, it had the 
evening before been fixed, by the male parties, to 
Ije celebrated on the next morning save one. 

Breakfast was now set forth in the parlour, 
' where Mr. Blifil attended, and where the squire 
and his sister likewise were assembled ; and now 
Sophia was ordered to be called. 

O, Shakspeare! had I thy pen ! O, Hogarth! 
had 1 thy pencil! then would I draw the picture 
of the poor serving.man, who, with pale coun- 
tenance, staring eyes, chattering teeth,* faltering 
tongue, and trembling limbs, 
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(E'en such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 
Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 
And would hare told Uim, half his Troy wa« 
burn'd) 

entered the room, and declared, — that Madam 
Sophia was not to be found. 

* Not to be found V cries the squire, starting 
from his chair; ^Zounds and d — nation! Blood 

* and fury 5 Where, when, how, what— Not to 
« be found! Where?' n 

* La ! brother,' said Mrs.Western, with true 
political coldness, * you are always throwing 
^ yourself into such violent pas»>ions for nothing. 

* My niece, I suppose, is only walked out into the 
^ garden. I protest you are grown so unreason- 
< able, that it is impossible to Uve in the house with 

* you.' 

* Nay, nay,' answered the squire, returning as 
suddenly to himself, as he had gone from him. 
self; ^ if that be all the matter, it signifies not 
^ much ; but, upon my soul, my mind misgave 
^ me, when the fellow said she was not to lie 
^ found.' He then gave orders for the bell to be 
rung in the garden, and sat himself contentedly 
down. 

No two things could be more the reverse of 
each other than were the brother and sister, in 
most instances ; particularly in this, that as the 
brother never forsaw any thing at a distance, but 
was most sagacious in immediately seeing every 
thing the moment it had happened ; so the sister 
eternally foresaw at a distance, but was not so 
quick-sighted to objects before her eyes. Of both 
these the reader may have observed eiamples: 
* and| jindced, bot^ their several talents wer« ex* 
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cessiTe ; for as the sister often foresaw what oer^r 
came to pass, so the brother often saw much mortt 
than was actually the truth. 

This was not however the case at present. The 
aame report was brought from the garden, as be- 
fore had been brpught from the chamber^ that 
;, Madam Sophia was not to be found. 

The squire himself now sallied forth, and began 
to roar forth the name of Sophia as loudlj, and 
in as hoarse a voice, as whilome did Hercules that 
of Hylas ; and as the poet tells us, that the whole 
shore echoed back the name of that beautiful 
youth.; so did the house, the garden, and all the 
■^'^ ;|,neighbouring tields, resound nothing but the name 
of Sophia, in the hoarse voices of the men, and ia 
. the shrill pipes of the women ; while echo seemed 
so pleased to {repeat the beloved sound, that if 
.there is really such a person, I believe Ovid hath 
belied her sex. 

Nt)thing reigned for a long time but confusion ; 

. till at last the squire, having sufficiently spent his 

breath, returnj^ to the parlour, where he found 

Mrs. WeattKpn and Mr. Blifil, and threw himself, 

with the-iJttifnost dejection in his. countenance^ intc^ 

' . a gjre^t chain 

Her^^Mrs. Western began to apply the follow- 
ing qj^solation : 

f Brother, I am sorry for wl^at hath happened ; 
< and that my niece should have behaved herself 
'in a fanner so unbecoming her family; bat it 
''is all your own doings, and you have nobodj 
'to thank but yourself. You know she hath 
• ' been educated always in a manner directly con- 
* trary to my advice, and now you see the con- 
' sequence. U^ve I not a thousand times argued 
' with ypu about giving my niece her own will ? 
' But you )^now 1 uover could ]^revail upon yo^ 
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and when I had taken so much pains to eradicate 
her headstrong opinions, and to rectify your 
errors in policy, you know she was taken out of 
my hands; so that I have nothing to answer for. 
Had I been trusted entirely with the care of her 
education; no such accident as this had ever be- 
fallen you ; so that you must comfort yourself 
by thinking it was all your own doing; and 
indeed, what else could be expected from such 

indulgence V 

* Zounds ! sister,' answered he, ^ you are 
enough to make one mad. Have I indulged 

her I Have I given her her will ? It was^ no 

longer ago than last night that I threatened, if 
she disobeyed me, to confine her to her cham- 
ber upon bread and water, as long as she lired. 
— You would provoke the patience of Job.' 
^ Did ever mortal hear the like?' replied she. 
Brother, if I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, 
you would make me forget all decency and de« 
cornm. Why would you interfere ? Did I not 
beg you, did I not intreat you, to leave the 
whole conduct to me ? You have defeated all 
the operations of the campaign by one false step. 
Would any man in his senses have provoked a 
daughter by such threats as these ? How often 
have I told you, that English women are not to 
be treated like Ciraccssian* slaves. We have 
the protection of the world : we are to be won 
by gentle means only, and not to be hectored, 
and bullied, and beat into compliance. 1 thank 
Heaven, no Salique law governs here. Brother, 
you have a roughness in your manner which no 
woman but myself would bear. 1 do not won- 
4^r my niece was frightened and terrified into 

^ f osjtibly Circaisiapt 
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* taking this measure ; and, to speali honestly, % 

* think my niece ^ill be justified to the 'world 
< for vhat she hath done. I repeat it to you 
^ agaiuy brother, you must comfort yourself, b j 

* remembering that it is all yoor own fault. How 

* often have I advised—' Here Western rose hastily 
from his chair, and. Tenting two or three horrid 
imprecations, ran out of the room. 

When he was departed, his sister expressed 
more bitterness (if possible) against him, than sh<» 
had done while he was present ; for the truth of 
which she appealed to Mr. Blifil, who, with greajt 
complacence, acquiesced entirely in all she said; 
Ibut excused all the faults of Mr. Western, < as 
^ they must be considered,' he said, ' to have pro- 
^ ceeded from the too inordinate fondness of a 

* father, which must be allowed the name of aa 

* amiable weakness.' — ^*So much the more inex- 

* cusable,' answered the lady ; ' for whom dotji 

* he ruin by his fondness, but his own child ?' To 
which Bliiil immediately agreed. 

Mrs, Western then began to express great con- 
fusion on the account of Mr. Bllfil, and of the 
usage which he had received from a family to 
which he intended so much honour. On this sub. 
ject she treated the folly of her niece with great 
Severity ; but concluded with throwing the whole 
on her brother, who, she said, was inexcusable 
to have proceeded so far without better assurances 
of hi^ daughter's consent. ^ But he was (says she) 

* always of a violent headstrong temper ; and I 

* can scarce forgive myself for all the advice I 
^ hare thrown away upon him.' 

After much of this kind of conyersation^ whicb^ 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, 
was it here particularly related, Mr. Blifil took 
his leave^ and returned home, opt highly please4 
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iiritli his disappointment ; which^ howerer, ihk 
philosopHy which he had acquired from Square, 
and the religion infused into him by Thwackum, 
together with somewhat else^ taught him to bear, 
rather better than more passionate lovert bear^ 
these kinds of e? ils. 



CHAP. IX. 

The escape of Sophia. 

It is now time io look after Sophia ; whom th« 
reader, if he ioyes her half so well as I do, will 
rejoice to find escaped from the clutches of her 
passionate father, and from those of her dispas- 
fiionate ioTer. 

Twelve times did the iron register of time beat 
on the sonorous bdl-mctal, summoning the ghosts 

to rise, and walk their nightly round. In 

plainer language, it was twelve o'clock, and all 
the family, as we have said, lay buriecj in drink 
and sleep, except only Mrs. Western, who was 
deeply engaged in reading a political pamphlet ; 
and except our heroine, who now softly stola 
down stairs, and having unbarred and unlocked 
one of the house-doors, sallied forth, and hast- 
lened to the place of appointment. 

Notwithstandiqg the many pretty arts which 
ladiesf sometimes practise, to display their fears 
on every little occasion (almost as many as the 
mother sex use to conceal theirs), certainly there is 
a. degree of courage, which not only becomes a 
woman, but is often necessary to enable her to 
discharge her duty, it is, indeed, the idea of 
fierceness, and no^ of bravery, which destroys 
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the female character ; for who can read the storj 
of the justly celebrated Arria, without coaceiv* 
iug as high an opinioa of her gentleness and ten^ 
dernesis as of her fortitude ? At the same time, 
perhaps, many a woman, who shrieks at a mouse 
or a rat, may be capable of poisoning a husband ; 
or, what is worse, of driving him tq poison him^ 
self. 

Sophia, with all the gentleness which a woman" 
can hare, had all the spirit iprhich she ought to 
haTC. When, therefore, she came to the place 
of appointment, and, instead of meeting her maid, 
as was agreed, saw a man ride directly up to her^ 
she neither screamed out, nor fainted away: not 
that her pulse then beat with its usual regularity ; 
for she was, at first, under some surprise and apf- 
prehension : but these were relieved almost as 
soon as raised, when the man, pulling off his hat, 
asked her, in a very submissive manner, ^ If her 
ladyship did not expect to meet another lady ?' 
And then proceeded to inform her, that he wsis 
sent to conduct her to that lady, 

Sophia could have np possible suspicion of any 
falsehood in this account : she therefore mounti^ 
resolutely behind the fellow, who .conveyed her 
safe to a town about .five miles distant, where she 
had the satisfaction of finding the good Mrs. Ho-» 
nour: for as the soul of the waiting^woman w^.s 
wrapt up in those very habiliments which used to 
enwrap her body, she could by no means bring 
herself to trust them out of her sight. UpoQ 
these, therefore, she kept guard in person, while 
she detached the aforesaid fellow afCer her mbtress^ 
having given him all proper instructions. 

They now debated what course to take, {n order 
to avoid the pursuit of Mr. Western, who they 
knew; would send after them in a few hours. Th^ 
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J[^odoii road bad such ehilrtas fo^r Honour, that 
8he was desirous , of goiog oo directly ; alleging, 
that as Sophia could not be missed till eight or 
nine th<9 next morning, her pursuers would not 
be able to oyertake her, even though they knew 
which way she had gone* But Sophia had too 
much at stake to yetiture any thing to chance ; 
nor did she dare trust too much to her tender 
limbs, in a contest which was to be decided only 
by swiftness. , She resolved, therefore, to travel 
across the country, for at least twenty or thirty 
miles, 'and then to take the direct road to London. 
So, .having hired horses to go twenty miles one 
way, when she intended to go twenty miles the 
other, she set forward with the same guide, be- 
hind whom she had ridden from her father's house; 
the guide having now taken up behind him, in the 
room of Sophia^ a much heavier, as well as much . 
less lovely, burden ; bdng, indeed, a huge port- 
manteau, well stuffed with those outside orna- 
ments, by means of which the fair Honour hoped 
to gain many conquests, and, finally, to make 
her fortune tn London city. 

When they had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn, on the Lond<>n road, Sophia rode 
up to the guide, and, with a voice much fuller 
of honey than was ever that of Plato, though his 
month is supposed to have been a bee-hiTe, beg- 
ged him to take the first turning which led towards 
Bristol. 

Reader, I am notsuperstitious, nor any great 
believer of modern miracles. I do not, there- 
fore, deliver the following as a certain truth ; for, 
indeed, I can scarce credit it myself: but the 
fidelity of an historian obliges n^e to relate what 
hath been confidently asserted. The horse, then, 
<w which. the guide rode, is reported to have been 

irOL. III. Y 
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no charmed by Sophia's roice, that he made a full 
itopy and expressed an nnwillingiiess ta proceed 
any farther. 

Perhaps, however, the fact may be trae, atKl 
less miraculous than it hath been represented ; 
since the natural cause seems adequate to the ef« 
feet: for as the guide at that moment desisted 
from a constant application of his armed right 
heel (for, like Hudibras, he wore but one spur), 
it is more than possible^ that this omission aloae 
might occasion the beast to stop, especially as this 
was Tery frequent with him at other times. 

But if the voice of Sophia had really an effect 
on the hor^e, it had very little on the rider. He 
answered somewhat surlily, ^ That measter had 
^ ordered him to go a different way, and that ke 
^ should lose his |)lace, if he went any other tbam 
^ that he was ordered.' 

Sophia, finding all her persuasions had no effect, 
began now to add irresistible charms to her voice ; 
charms which, according to the proverb, makte 
the old mare trot, instead of standing still; 
charms! to which modern ages have attributed 
all that irresistible force which the ancients im^ 
puted to perfect oratory. In a word, she pro- 
mised she would reward him to his utmost expec* 
tation. 

The lad was not totally deaf to these promises ; 
1)ut he disliked their being indefinite : for though 
perhaps he had never heard that word ; yet that 
in fact was his objection. He said, ^ Gentlevolks 
* did not consider the case of poOr volks ; that 
^ he had like to have been turned away the other 
< day, for rfding about the country with a gentle- 
' < man from Squire All worthy's, who did not re- 
V < ward him as he should have done.^ 

< With whom ?* says Sophia eagerly. < With a 
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' gcntleiaaii from Squire Allworthr's,' repeated 
ilra- lad ; ^ tlie squire's soa^ I think thej call 

* an.* — ^ Whither ? which way did he go V says 
^phia. < Why a little o' one side o' Bristol^ 
^ about twenty miles off,' answered the lad.— - 
^ Guide me,' says Sophia, ^ to the same place^ 

* and I'll give thee a guinea, or two, if ofte is not 

* soficient' — ^ To be certain,' said the boy, ' it 
^ is honestly worth two, when your ladyship con* 
^ siders what a risk I run ; but, howcTer, if your 
^ ladyship will prombe me the. two guineas, I'U 
^ e^euTenture: to be certain it is a sinful thing to 
^ ride about my measter's horses; but one comfort 
' if, I can only be turned away, and two guineas 
^ will partly make me amends.' 

The bargain being thus struck, the lad turned 
aiide into the Bristol road, and Sophia set for- 
ward in pursuit of Jones, highly contrary to the 
remonstrances of Mrs. Honour, who had muck 
more desire. to see London, than to see Mr* 
loncs I fur indeed she was not his friend with her 
mistress, as )ie bad been guilty of some neglect in 
certain pecuniary civilities, which are by custom 
due to the waiting.gentlewoman in all love afiPalrs^ 
snd more especially in those of a clandestine kind. 
Tius we impute rather to the carelessness of his 
temper, than to any want o{ generosity ; but per- 
haps she derived it from the latter motive. Cer« 
tain it is^ that she hated film very bitterly on that 
lu;count, and resolted to take every opportunity 
of injuring him with her mistress. It was there- 
fore highly unlucky for her, that she had gone to 
ibe Tery same town and inn whence Jones had 
Started, and still more unlucky was she, in having 
stumbled on the same guide', and on this acci- 
dental discovery which Sophia bad made* 
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Our trafdiers armed at Hambrook* at HiQ 
break of day, where Honour was, against her 
will, charged to inquire the route which Mr. Jones 
had taken. Of this, indeed, the guide himself 
could haye informed them ; but Sophia, i know- 
not for what reason, never asked him the ques. 
tion. 

When Mrs. Honour had made her report from 
the landlord, Sophia, with much difficulty, pro- 
cured some indifferent horses, which brought her 
to the inn where Jones had been confined, rather 
by the misfortune of meeting with a surgeon, than 
by haying met with a broken head. 

Here Honour being again charged with a com* 
mission of inquiry, had no sooner applied herself 
to the landlady, and had described the person of 
Mr. Jones, than that sagacious woman began, in 
the Tulgar phrase, to smell a rat. Wh6n Sophia^ 
therefore, entered the room, instead't)f answer- 
ing the maid, the landlady, addressing herself to 
the mistress, began the following speech: ^Good« 
^ lack-a-day ! why there now, who would hare 
^thought it! I protest the loveliest couple that 

< e?er eye beheld. I.fackins, madam, it is no 
^ wonder the squire run on so about your lady. 
^ ship. He told me indeed you was the finest 

* lady in the world, and to be sure so you be, 

* Mercy on him, poor heart, I bepitied him, so 

< I did, when he used to hu^ his pillow, and call 
^ it his dear Madam Sophia. I did all I could to 

< dissuade him from going to the wars: I told him 
^ there were men enow that were good for no* 
^ thing else but to be killed, that had not the love 

< of such fine ladies.'-*-^ Sure,' says Sophia, < the 

* Tbit wat the village Where J<^nei met the quaker* 
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^ food woman is distracted.' — < No^ no,' cries 
the landlady^ ^ I am not distracted. What, do^h 
^ your ladyship think I dop't know, then ? I as. 

* sure you he told me all.' — * What saucy fellow J' 
cries Honour, ' told yoii any thing of my lady ?' — 
^ No saucy fellow,' answered the landlady, ^ but 
^ the young gentleman you inquired after; and a 
^ ^ery pretty young gentleman he is, and he loves 

* Madam Sophia Western to the bottom of his 
^ soul.' — ^ He lore my lady I I'd hare you to 
< know, woman, she is meat for his master.'*— 
^ Nay, Honour,' said Sophia^ interrupting her, 
' don't be angry with the good woman ; she in« 
^ tends no harm.' — ' No, marry, don't I,' an- 
swered the landlady, emboldened by the soft ac- 
cents of Sophia; and then launched into a long 
narrative too tedious to be here set down, in 
ivhich. some passages dropped, that gave a little 
olience to Sophia, and much more to her waiting- 
woman, who hence took occasion to abui»e poor 
Jones to her mistress the moment they were alone 
together^ saying, ' that he must be a very pitiful 
^ fellow, and could have no love for a lady, 
^ whose name he would thus prostitute in an ale. 

* house.' * 

Sophia did not see his liehaviour in so very dis- 
advantageous a light, and was^ perhaps, more 
pleased with the violent raptures of his love 
(which the landlady cs^aggerated as much as she 
had done every other circumstance) than she was - 
offended with the rest; and, indeed, ^she imputed 
the whole to the extiavugance, or rather ebul- 
lience, of his. passion^ and to the openness of his 
heart. , . 

This incident, however, being afterwards re- 
rived in her mind, and placed iu the most odious 
r3 
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colonn by Honour, served to heighten and gire 
credit to tiiose unlucky occurrences at Upton, and 
assisted the waiting.woman in her endeayours to 
make her mistress depart from that inn without 
seeing Jones, 

The landlady^ finding Sophia intended to stay 
no longer than till her horses wer« ready, and 
that without either eating or drinking, soon with- 
drew ; when Honour began to t^ke her mistress 
to task (for, indeed, she used great freedom)^ 
and after a long harangue, in which she reminded 
her of her intention to go to London, and gave fre^ 
quent hints of the impropriety of pursuing ay oung 
fellow, she at last concluded with this serious ex. 
hortation : ^ For Heaven's sake, madam, consi. 
^ der what you are about, and whither you are 
^ going.' 

This advice to a lady, who had already rode 
near forty miles, and in no very agreeable season, 
may seem foolish enough. It may be supposed, 
she had well considered and resolved this already ; 
nay, Mrs. Honour, by the hints she threw out, 
seemed to think so; and this, I doubt not, is the 
opinion of many readers, who have, I make no 
doubt, been long sin(!t well convinced of the pur. 
pose of our heroine, and have heartily condemned 
her for it as a wanton baggage. 

But, in reality, this was not the case. Sophia 
had been lately so distracted between hope and 
fear, her, duty and love to her father, her hatred 
to Blifil, her compassion, and (why should we 
not confess the truth?) her love for Jones; which 
last, the behaviour of her father, of her aunt, of 
every one else, and more particularly of Jones 
himself, had blown into a flame, that her mind 
was in that confused state, which may be truly 
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said to make us ignorant of what we do, or wbi. 
iher we go, or rather, indeed, indifi'erent as to 
the consequence of either. 

The prudent and sage adyice of her maid pro. 
daced, however, some cool reflection ; and she at 
length determined tp go to Gloucester, and thence 
to proceed directly to London. 

But, unluckily, a few miles before she entered 
that town, she met the hack-attorney, who, as is 
before mentioned, had dined there with Mr. Jones. 
This fellow being well known to Mrs. Honour, 
stopped and spoke to her ; of which Sophia at that 
time took little notice) more than to inquire who 
be was. 

But having had a more particular account from 
Honour of this man afterwards at Gloucester, and 
hearing of the great expedition he usually made in 
travelling, for which (as hath been before ob- 
served) he was particularly famous ; recollecting 
likewise, that she had overheard Mrs. Honour in- 
form him, that they were going to Gloucester, 
she began to fear lest her father might, by this 
fellow's means, be able to trace her to that city; 
wherefore, if she should there strike into the 
London road, she apprehended he would cer* 
tainly be able to overtake her. She therefore al- 
tered her resolution; and having hired horses to 
go a week's journey, a way which she did not in- 
tend to travel, she again set forward after a light 
refreshment, contrary to the desire and earnest - 
entreaties of her maid, and to the no less vehe- 
ment remonstrances of Mrs. Whitefield, who, 
from good-breeding, or, perhaps, from good-na- 
ture (for the poor young lady appeared much fa- 
tigued), pressed her Tery heartily to stay' that 
evening at Gloucester. 

Having refreshed herself only with some tea^ 
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&nd with lying about two hours on the bed, wh^e 
her horses were getting ready, she resolutely left 
Mrs. Whitefield's about eleven at night, and strik- 
ing directly into the Worcester road, within l^s 
than four hours arrived at that very inn where i^e 
last saw her. 

Haying thus traced our heroine very particu- 
larly back from her departure, till her arrival at 
Upton, we shall, in a very few words, bring her 
father to the same place; who, having received the 
first scent from the post-boy, who conducted his 
daughter to Hambrook, very easily traced her 
afterwards to Gloucester; whence he pursued her 
to Upton, as he had learned Mr. Jones had tak^n 
that route (for Partridge, t;o use the squire^s ex. 
. pression, left every where a strong scent behind 
hiu)), and he doubted not in the least but Sophia 
travelled, or, as he phrased it, ran the sam^ way. 
He used, indeed, a very coarse expression, which 
need not be here inserted; as fox-hunters, who 
alone would understi^id it| will easily suggest it 
to themselves. 
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BOOK xr. 

Containing about three days* 

CHAP. I. 

jI crust for the critics* 

JIn our last iDitial chapter, we may be sqpposeil 
to have treated that formidable set of men, who 
•re called critics, with more freedom than be- 
comes us ; since they exact, and indeed generally 
receive, great condescension from authors. We 
shall in this, therefore, give the reasons of our 
conduct to this august body ; and here we shall, 
perhaps, place them in a light in which they have 
not hitherto been seen. 

This word critic is of Greek derivation, and 
signifies judgment. Hence I presume some per- 
sons, who have not understood the original, and 
have 9een the English translation of the primitivei 
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hare concluded that it meant judgment in the 
legal sense, in which it is frequently used as equi« 
Talent to condemnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, 
as the greatest number of critics hath of late yeart 
been found amongst the lawyers. Many of these 
gentlemen, from despair, perhaps, of ever rising 
to the bench in Westminster.hali, have placed 
themselves on the benches at the playhouse, where 
they have exerted their judicial cap^ity, and 
hare given judgment, t, e. condemned, without 
mercy. 

The gentlemen would, perhaps, be well enough 
pleased, if we were to leave them thus compared 
to one of the most important and honourable of- 
fices in the commonwealth, and, if we intended 
to apply to their favour, we would do so ; but 
as we design to deal very sincerely and plainly 
too with them, we must remind them of another 
ojhcer of justice, of a much lower rank; to 
whom, as they not only pronounce, but execute, 
their own judgment, they bear likewise some re- 
mote resemblance* 

But, in reality, there is another light, in which 
these modern critics may, with great justice and 
propriety, be seen ; and this is, that of a common 
slanderer. If a person, who pries into the cha- 
racters of others, with no other design but to 
discover their faults, and to publish them to the 
world, deserves the title of a slanderer of the re* 
putatioo of men ; why should not a critic, who 
reads with the same malevolent view, be as pro- 
perly styled the slanderer of the reputation of 
books ? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a piore abject slave $ 
society produces not a more odious vermin ; nor 
€a9 the devil receive a guest more worthy of him, 
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tior poss^Iy imore welcome to liim, tlian a slan. 
derer. The world, I am afraiil, regards not this 
monster with half the abhorrence which he de. 
seryes; and I am more afraid to assign the reason 
of this criminal lenity shown towards him ; jet it 
is certain that the thief looks , innocent in the 
comparison ; nay, the murderer himself can jsel- 
dom stand in competition with his guilt; for slan- 
der IS a more cruel weapon than a sword, as the 
-wounds which the former gives are always incura« 
i>1e. One method, indeed, there is of killing, 
and (hat the basest and most execrable of alf, 
-which bears an exact analogy to the vice here de. 
^claimed against, and that is poison; — a means 
of revenge so base, and yet so horrible, that ft 
-was once wisely distinguished by our laws from 
all other murders, in the peculiar seventy of the 
punishment. 

Besides the dreadful mischiefs done by slan. 
*der, and the baseness of the means by which they 
-are efiected, there are other circumstances that 
highly^gravate its atrocious quality: for it often 
proceeds from no provocation, and seldom pro-^ 
-inises itself any reward, unless some black and 
infernal mind may propose a reward in the 
'thoughts of having procured the ruin and misery 
of another. 

- Shakspeare hath nobly touched this vice, when 
lie says, 

< Who steals my purse steals trash, 'tis some- 
thing, nothing, ' 
<; < Twas mine, 'tis his, and hath been slave to 
thousands: 
^ But he th^t filches from ipe Day good name, ' 
' ^ Robs me of that which not £Kaic«£S him^ 
^ ^UT »i.KCJi VS FOQ& l90il£Q I' 
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With all ibis my good reader will doubtJeSi 
l^;ree ; but much of it will probably seem too se* 
Tere, when applied to the slanderer of books. 
But let it here be considered, that both proceed 
from the same wicked disposition of mind, and 
are alike void of the excuse of temptation. Nor 
shall we conclude the injury done this way to be 
Tery slight, when we consider a book as th^ 
author's ofilpring, and indeed as the child of his 
brain. 

The reader, who hathsuffered his muse to conti. 
uue hitherto in a Tirgin state, can have but a 
Tery inadequate idea of this kind of paternal fond, 
nessr To such we may parody the tender ezcla* 
mation of Macduff, ^ Alas I thou hast written 
^ no book.' But the author, whose mus^ hath 
brought forth, will feel the pathetic strain, pcr« 
haps will accompany me with tears (especially if 
his darling be already no more) while I mention, 
the uneasiness with which the big muse bear;i 
about her burden, the painful labour with which 
£he produces it, and lastly, the care, tha fond* 
ness, with which the tender father nourishes his 
favourite, till it be brought to maturity, and 
produced into the world. 

Nor is there any paternal fondness which seenif 
less to savour of absolute instinct, and which maj 
80 well be reconciled to worldly wisdom, as (his. 
These children may most truly be called the riche9 
of their father; and many of. them have with true 
filial piety fed their parent in his old age : so that 
not only the affection, but the interest, of tho 
author may Ik highly injured by these slanderers^ 
whose poisonous breath brings his book to an ua« 
timely end. 

Lastly, the slanderer of a book is, in truth, 
the slanderer of the author : for as np oo^ C9^ 
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jOAl another bastard, without calling the mother 
41 whore ; so neither can any one give the names 
of sad fitaff, horrid nonsense, Sec. to a book^ 
without calling the author a blockhead ; which, 
though in a moral sense it is a preferable appel- 
lation to that of villain, is, perhaps, rather more 
injurious to his worldly interest. 
' Now, however ludicrous all this may appear to 
vome, others, I doubt not, will feel and acknow- 
ledge the truth of it ; nay, may perhaps think 
I have not treated the subject with decent solem- 
nity ; but sorely a man may speak truth with a 
«miling countenance. In reality, to depreciate a 
book maliciously, or even wantonly, is at least 
a very ill-natured office; and a morose snarling 
critic may, I believe, be suspected to be a bad 
joan. 

I will, therefore, endeavour, in the remaining 
jpart of this chapter, to explain the marks of this 
character, and to show what criticism I here in- 
tend to obviate ; for I can never be understood, 
unless by the veTy persons here meant, to insi- 
nuate, that there are no proper judges of writing ; 
or to endeavour to exclude from the common- 
wealth of literature any of those noble critics, 
to whose labours the learned world are so greatly 
indebted. Such were Aristotle, Horace, and Lon- 
ginus, among the ancients; Dacier and Bossu 
nmoDg the French ; and some, perhaps, among us ; 
who have certainly been duly authorised to ex- 
ecute at least a judicial authority in foro litem 
rario. 

But without ascertaining all the proper qualifi- 
cations of a critic, which I have touched on else- 
where, I think I may very boldly object to the 
cei^sures of any one, passed upon works which he 
i^ath not himself re^d. Such censureft as these^ 

TOL, III*. Qt 
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-Hrhether they speak from thdr own guess or sqs. 
picion, or from the report aud opinion of others, 
may properly be said to slander the reputation of 
the book they ^condemn* 

Such may likewise be suspected of deserrin^ 
this character, who, without assigning any parti« 
cular faults,' condemn the whole in general defa- 
Itoatory terms ; «nch as vile, dull, da — d stuff, &c. 
and particularly by the use of the monosyllablo 
low; a word which becomes the mouth of no cri* 
tic who is not right honourable. 

Again, though there may be some faults justly 
assigned in the work ; yct^ if those are not in the 
most essential parts, or if they are compensate^ 
by greater beauties, it will savour rather of the^ 
malice of U' slanderer, than of the judgment of a 
true critic, to pass a severe sentence upon tho 
whole, merely on account of some vicious part. 
This is directly contrary to the sentiments of 
Horace : 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine^ non ego 
paucis 
■ Offender maculisy quas out incuriafuditj 
• Aut humana parum cavit natura^'^^ — 

But where the beauties, more in number, shine^ 
I am not angry, when a casual line 
(That with some trivial faults unequal flows) 
A careless hand, or human frailty shows. 

Francisu 

For, as Martial says, aliier non Jit ^ aoite^ liber : 
no book can be otherwise composed. All beauty 
of character, as well as of countenance, and, in. 
deed, of every thing human, is to be tried in this 
tnaiineri Crael^ indeed, would it be^ if such « 
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work as this hntory, Mrhich hatii employed some 
thousaads of hours in the composing, should be 
liable to be condemned, because some particular 
chapter, or perhaps chapters, may be obnoxious 
to tery just and sensible objections. And ytt 
nothing is more common than the most rigorous 
sentence upon books supported by such objee* 
tions, which, if they were rightly taken (and 
that they are not always) do by no means go to 
the merit of the whole., in the theatre, especially, 
a single expression, which doth not coincide with 
the taste of the audience, or with any indi? idoal 
critic of that audience, is sure to be hissed; and 
one scene, which should be disapproTed, would 
liazard the whole piece. To write within such se* 
▼ere rules as these, is as impossible as to life up 
to some splenetic opinions f. and if we judge ac. 
cording to the sentiments of some critics, and of ' 
0ome christians, no author will be saved in this 
li^rldj and no man in the next* 



CHAP- II. ' 



The adventures which Sophia met with after her 
leaving Upton. 

Our history^ just before it was obliged to turn 
about, and travel backwards, had mentioned the 
departure of Sophia and ber maid from the inn; 
we shall now, therefore, pursue the steps of that 
lovely creature, and leave her unworthy lover a 
little longer to bemoan his ill-luck, or rather hi9 
ill-conduct. 

Sophia hating directed her guide to travel 
flUP^V^ bye-roads across the country^ they now 
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passed the Severn, and had scarce got a mile fr<Hii 
the Inn, when the yonng lady, looking behind 
ber, saw sereral horses coming after on full speed. 
This greatly alarmed her fears, and she called to 
the guide to put on as fast as possible. 

He immediately obeyed her, and away they 
rode a full gallop. But the faster they went, the 
faster were they followed ; and as the hoiies be. 
hind were somewhat swifter than those before, so 
the former were; at length overtaken. A happy 
circumstance for poor Sophia ; whose fears, joined 
to her fatigue, had almost overpowered her spirits; 
l)ut she was now instantly relieved by a female 
▼oice, that greeted her in the softest manner, and 
with the utmost civility. This greeting, Sophia, 
a soon as she could recover her breathy with 
like civility, and with the highest satisfaction to 
herself, returned. 

The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had 
given her such terror, consisted, like her own 
company, of two females and a guide. The two 
parties proceeded three full miles together before 
any one offered again to open their months ; 
when Qjnr heroine, having pretty well got the 
better of her fear (but yet being somewhat sur. 
prised that the other still continued to attend her, 
as she pursued no great road, and had already 
passed through several turnings), accosted the 
strange lady in a most obliging tone ; and said, 
* She was very happy to find they were both tra- 
^ veiling the same way.' The other, who, like a 
ghost, only wanted to be spoke to, readily an. 
swered, ^ That the happiness was entirely her's; 
^ that she was a perfect stranger in th^ country, 
^ apd was overjoyed at meeting a companion of 
^ her own sex; jhat she had, perhaps, been guiU 
' ty of an impertinen^^e^ which reqwired gr^at ap(H 
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^ ^^SY^ '^ keeping pace with her.* More cirill- 
iies passed bet^reen, these two ladies ; for Mrs. 
Honour had now given place to the fine habit of 
the stranger, and had fallen into the rear. But 
though Sophia had great curiosity to know why 
the other lady continued to travel ov through the 
same bye-roads with herself, nay, though this 
gave her some uneasiness, yet fear, or modesty, 
or some other consideration, restrained her from 
asking the question. 

The strange lady now laboured under a difficul- 
ty, which appears almost below the dignity of 
history to mention. Her bonnet had been blown 
from her head not less than fi?e times within the 
last mile; nor could she come at any ribbon or 
handkerchief to tie it under her chin. When So- 
phia was informed of this, she immediately sup. 
plied her with a handkerchief for this purpose; 
which, while she was pulling from her pockety 
she, perhaps, too much neglected the management 
of her horse, for the beast now unluckily making 
a false step, fell upon his fore-legs, and threw his 
fair rider from his back. 

Though Sophia came head«foremost to the 
ground, she happily received not the leastdamage; 
and the same circumstances which had, perhaps, 
contributed to her fall, now preserved her from 
confusion; for the lane which they were then 
passing was narrow, and very much overgrown 
with trees, so that the moon could here attbrd 
'very little light, and was, moreover, at prcsedt^ 
so obscuredin a cloud, that it was almost perfect* 
ly dark. By these means the young lady's mo- 
desty, which was extremely delicate, escaped ;as 
free from injury as her limbs, and she was once 
more reinstated to her saddle, ha? ing received no 
other harm than a little fright by her full* 
o3 
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Day.l^lit at length appeared in its full lustre; 
and now the two ladies, who were riding o?er a 
common side by side, looking stedfastiy at each 
other, at the same. momeiH both their eyes became 
fixed, both their horses stopped, and both speaking 
together, with eqnal joy pronounced, the. one 
the name of Sophia, the other that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter surprised the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the sagacious 
reader, who must hare imagined that the strange 
lady could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the 
cousin of Miss Western, whom we before men« 
tioned to have sallied from the inn a few minutes 
after her. 

So great was the surprise and joy which these 
two cousins conceived at this meeting (for they 
had formerly been most intimate acquaintance auA 
friends, and had long lived together with their 
aunt Western), that it is impossible to recount 
half the congratulations which passed between 
them, before either asked a very natural question 
of the other, namely, whither she was going ? 

This at last, however, came first from Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick ; but, easy and natural as the question 
may seem, Sophia found it difhcult to give it a 
Tery ready and certain answer. She begged her 
cousin, therefore, to suspend all curiosity t;i]l 
they arrived at some inn, ' which, I supposj^, 
says she, ^ can hardly be far distant ; and believe 
^ me, Harriet, 1 suspend as much curiosity on my 
^ side; for indeed 1 believe our astooishment is 
* pretty equal.' 

The conversation, which passed between these 
ladies on the road, was, I apprehend, little 
worth relating ; and less certainly was that be. 
twcen the two waiting-women : for they likewise 
began to pay their compliments to cash otbeu 
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As for the gaides^ they were debarred from the 
jpleasure of discourse^v the one being placed ia 
the Tan, and the other obliged to bring ^p the 
rear-. 

In this posture they travelled many hours, tiU 
they came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, 
as they turned to the right, soon brought them to 
A very fair-protnising inn, where they all alighted: 
but so fatigued was Sophia, that, as she had sat 
her horse, during the last five or si^c miles, with 
great difficulty, so was she now incapable of dis- 
mounting from him witlfout assistance. This the 
landlord, who had hold of her horse, presently 
perceiving, offered to lift her in his arms from her 
saddle; and she too readily accepted the tender of 
his service. Indeed, fortune seems to have re- 
solved to put Sophia to the blush that day, and* 
the second malicious attempt succeeded better than 
the first; for my landlord had no sooner received 
the young lady in his arms, than his feet, which 
the gout had lately very severely handled, gave 
-way, and down he tumbled ; but, at the same 
time, with no less dexterity than gallantry, con- 
trived to throw himself under his charming bor- 
. den, so that he alone received any bruise from 
the fall; for the great injury which happened to 
Sophia, was a violent shock given to her mQdes- 
ty^ by an immoderate' grin, which, at her rising 
from the ground, she observed in the countenance 
. of mout of the bye^stauders. This made her sus- 
pect what had really happened, and what weshall 
Dot here relate, for the indulgence of those read- 
ers who are capable of laughing at the otiunce 
given to a young lady's delicacy. Accidents of 
this kind we have never regarded in a comical 
light; nor win we scruple to say, that he must 
lame a yery inadequate idea of the modesty' of i^ 
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beautiful young woman, who would wish to sa* 
crifice it to . so paltry a satisfaction as can arise 
from laughter. 

This fright and shock, joined to the violent fa:- 
iigue which both her mind and body had'undt*r- 
gonc^ almost overcame the excellent constitution 
of Sophia, and she had scarce strength sufficietft 
to totter into the inn^ leaning on the arm of her 
maid, flere she was no sooner seated than she 
called for a glass of water; biit Mrs. Honour, 
very judiciously, in my opinion, cha'nged it into 
a glass of wine* . ' . 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick hearing from Mrs. Honour, 
that Sophia had not been in bed during the two 
last nights, and observing her to look very pale 
and wan with her fatigue, earnestly entreated her 
to refresh herself with some sleep. She was yet 
a stranger to her history, or her apprehensions; 
but had she known both, she would have given 
the same advice ; for rest was visibly necessary 
for her; and their long journey through bye- 
roads so entirely removed all danger' of pursuit, 
that she was herself perfectly easy on that ac- 
count. . 

Sophia was easily prevailed on to follow the 
counsel of her friend, which was heartily seconded 
hy her maid* Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewise offered to 
bear her cousin cortpany, which Sophia, with 
much complaisance, accepted. 

The mistress was no sooner in bed, than the 
maid prepared to follow her example. She began 
to make many apologies to her sister Abigail for 
leaving her alone in so horrid a place aS an infl ; 
but the other stopped her short, being as weff in- 
clined to a nap as herself, and desired the honour 
of being her bed-fellow. Sophia's maid agreed to 
give her a share of her bed, but jmt in her claim 
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to all the honour. So ^afte^ m^nj courtsies and 
eompfiments, to bed together went the waiting* 
women, as their mistresses had done before thern^ 

It was usual with my landlord (as, indeed, it 
is with the whole fraternity) to inquire particu^ 
larly of all coachmen, footmen, postboys, and 
others, into the names of ail liis guests; what 
their estate was, and where it lay. It cannot 
therefore be wondered at^ that the many particu* 
Jar circumstances which attended our traFellerSp 
and especially their retiring all to sleep at so ei^f 
traordioary and nnusual an hour as ten in the 
moraing, should excite his curiosity. As soon^ 
therefore, as the guides entered the kitchen, he 
began to examine who the ladies were, and whence 
they came ; but the guides^ though they faithfully 
related all they knew, gave him ?ery little satis* 
faqtion. On the contrary, they rather inflamed 
ifis curiosity than extinguished it. 

This landlord had the character, among all hi« 
neighbours, of being a very sagacious fellow. He 
was thought to see farther knd ^per into things 
than any man in the parish, the parson himself not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not 
a tittle to procure him this reputation ; Tor there 
was in this something wonderfully wise and signi« 
£cant, especially when he had a pipe in his 
mouth; ifhich, indeed, he seldom was without. 
His behaTiour, likewise, greatly assisted in pro. 
moting the opinion of his wisdom. In his deports 
ment he was solemn, if not sullen; and when he 
spoke, which was seldom, he always delivered 
himself in a slow Toice ; and though his sentences 
were short, they were still interrupted with many- 
hums fivd ha's, ay^ ay's, and other expletives: 
so that though he accompanied his words with 
fertain explanatory geftures, such as shaking oc 
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nodding the head, or panting with hts fbre«fiR« 
ger, hd generally left his hearers ^ to niiderstaDd 
more than he expressed ; nay, he commonly gare 
them the hint, that he knew innoh more than he 
thought proper to diselos^. This last circura- 
stance alone may^ indeed, Yery well account ibr 
his character of wisdom ; since men are strangely 
inclined to worship what they do not nnderstaod. 
A grand secret, upon which several imposers on 
mankind hare totally relied for the success of 
their frauds. 

This polite person now taking his wife astde^ 
asked her, ^ what she thought of the ladies latel^ 
' arriTcd ?' — ^ Think of them V said the wife, 
' why, what should I think of them?' — * I know/ 
answered he, * what I think. The gnides telf 
^ strange stories. One pretends to be come from 

* Gloucester, and the other from UptoH ^ and 

* neither of them, for what 1 can find, can teM 

* whither they are going. But what people ever 
^ trarel across the country' from Upton hithei^ 
^ especially to London ? And one of the maid- 

* servants, before she alighted from her horse, 

* asked, if this was not the London road ? Now 

* I have put all these circumstances together, and 

* whom" do you think 1 have found them out to 

* be ?' — ' Nay,^ answered she, * you know I never 

* pretend to guess at your discoveries.'— * It is 
*a good girl,' replied he, chucking her under 
the chin ; ' I must own you have always submitted 

* to T^y knowledge of these matters. Why, then, 
^ depend upon it ; mind what I say,— depend 

^ upon it, they are certainly some of the rebel 

* ladies, who, they say, travel with the young 

* Chevalier ; and have taken a roundabout way 
^ to escape the duke's army.* 

* Husband/ quoth the wifei * you hare ce^ 
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tainly hit it ; (or one of them is dressed as fine 
as any princess ; and, to be sure, she looks for 
all the world like one. But yet, when I con. 
nderone thing.' — * When you consider,' cries 
the landlord contemptuously——' Come, pray 

> let's hear what you consider.' ' Why it is,* 

answered the wife, ' that she is too humble to be 
any Tery great lady ; for while our Betty was 
warming the bed, she called her nothing but 
child, and my dear, and sweetheart ; and when 
Betty offered to pull off her shoes and stockings, 
she would not suffer her, saying, she would not 
giTC her the trouble.' 
< Pngh 1' answered the husband, ^ that is no* 
thing. Dost think, because you have seen 
some great ladies rude and unciyil to persons be« 
low them, that none of them know how to be- 
have themselres whefi they come before their in. 
feriors ? I think I know people of fashion whea 
I see them. I think I do. Did pot she c<ill for 
a glass of water when she came in ? Aaothar 
sort of women would have called for a dram; 
'you know they would. If she be not a woman 
of Tery great quality, sell me for a fool ; and, 
I belicTe, those who buy me will have a bad 
bargain. Now, would a woman of her quality 
travel without a footman, unless upon som^ 
such extraordinary occasion ?' — * Nay, to b^ 
sure, husband,' cries she, ^ you .know these 
matters better than I, or mpsit fjolk.'— * I thinlc 
I do know something,' said h^, ' To be sure,' 
answered the wife, ' the poor little heart looked 
so piteous, when she sat^down in< th^ chair, .X 
protest ^I could no^ help having a compassion for 
her, almost as much as if she had been a ppor 
body* But what's to be done, bitsbaml? If 
aA«he be a ccbel, I suppose you^iotttid to i^* 
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• tray her up to the court. Well, she's a &wetffj 

< tempered, good-humoured lady, be she what 
^ she will, and I shall hardly refrain from eryiog 

• when I hear she is hanged or beheaded.' — < Pugh P 
answered the husband. ^ But, as to what's to 
^ be done, it is not so easy a matter to determine. 
^ I hope, before she goes away, we shall have the 
^ news of a battle: for if the CheYalier should get 

• the better, she may gain us interest at courts 
^ and make <^ur fortunes without betraying her.' 
•Why, that's true,' replied the wifej « and I 

• heartily hope she will ha?e it in her power. 

• Certainly she's a sweet good lady ; it would go 

• horribly against me to have hur come to any 

• harm.'— * Pugh!' cries the landlord, ' y^omth 

• are always so tender-hearted. Why, you would 
•not harbour rebels, jfould you?' — 'No, cer^ 

• tainly,' answered the wife; *.and as for betray- 

• ing her, come what will on't, nobody can 

• blame us. It is what any body would do in our 

• case.' 

While our politic landlord, who had not, we- 
tee, undeservedly the reputation of great wisdom 
among his neighbours, was .engaged in debating 
this matter with himself (for he paid little atten. 
tion to the opinion of his wife), news arrived 
that the rebels had given the duke the slip, and 
had got a day's march towards London j and soon 
after arrived a famous Jacobite squire,, who, 
With great joy in his countenance, shook the land* 
lord by the hand^ saying, ' All's our own, boy; 

• ten thousand honest Frenchmen are lauded in 

< Suffolk. Old England for ever 1 ten thousand 

< French, my brave lad ! I am going to tap away 

• directly.' 

This news determined the opinion of the wise 
nan, «nd he resolved to make his court to the 
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jotttiglady, wliea she arose; for he had now, he 
^aid, discovered that she was no other thaa Mai*« 
dam Jenny Cameron herself. 



CHAP. III. 



A v^ry short chapter ^ in whtch^ however ^ is a sun^ 
a mooTiy a star^ and an angel, 

JL HE san (for he keeps very good hours at thb 
time of the year) had been some time retired to 
rest, when Sophia arose, greatly refreshed by her 
sleep; which, short as it was, nothing but her 
extreme fatigue could have occasioned ; for though 
«he hJad told her maid, and, perhaps, herself too, 
that she was perfectly easy whcti she left Upton, 
yet it is certain her mind was a little affected witn 
that malady which is attended with all the restless 
symptoms of a fever, and is, perhaps, the very 
distemper which physicians mean (if they mcaa 

* any thing) by the fever on the spirits, 

, Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewise ieft her bed at the 

' same time; and, having summoned her maid, im« 
mediately dressed herself. She was really a very 
pretty woman, and, had she been in any other 
company but that of Sophia, might have been 

' thought beautiful; but when Mrs. Honour of her 

own accord attended (for her mistress would not. 

, ' suffer her to be waked), and had eq[uipped our 

jheroine, the charms of Mrs. Fitzpatricfk, who 

. bad performed the oflRce of the morning-star, and 

bad preceded greater glories, shared the fate of 

that star, and wiere totally eclipsed the moment 

those glories shone forth. 

Perhaps Sophia nQV^r looked more beautiful 

tot. ijif. ' u 
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ihati she did at this instant, Wc 6ught "not^ 
therefore, to condemn the maid -of the inn for her 
hyperbole, >?ho, when she descended, after hav- 
ing lighted the fire, declared, and ratified it with 
an oath, that if ever there was an angel upon 
earth, she was now above stairs. 

Sophia had acquainted her cousjn with her de« 
aign to. go to London; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick h^d 
agreed to accompany her ; for the arrival of h6r 
husband at Upton had put an end to her desi^ft 
.«f gqing to Bath, or to her aunt Western. Iwy 
lad therefore no sooner finished their tea, than 
Sophia proposed to set out, the moon then shin« 
ing extremely bright ; and as. for the frost, she de- 
fied it; nor had she any of those apprehensions- 
ivhich many young ladies would hate felt at tra« 
yelling by night; for she had, as we hare before 
observed, some little degree of natural courage; 
and this her present sensations, which bordered 
somewhat on despair, greatly increased. Besides, 
ms she had already travelled twice with safety, by 
the light of the moon, she was the better em bold* 
wed to trust to it ji third time. 

The disposition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more 
timorous ; for though the greater terrors, had. con* 
quered the less, and the presence of her husband 
bad driven her away at so unseasonable au hour 
from Upton ; yet, being now arrived at a place 
where she thought herself safe from his pursuit* 
these lesser terrors of I know not what, ppe. 
rated so strongly, that she earnestly untreated 
ber iqousin to stay till the. nest mornthg^ and 
not expose'herself to the dangers of travelling bjr 
mght, ^ 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excess, yfhfiu 

X she could neither laugh jior reason her cousin out; 

fif these apjirehensions^ at last^ave >va^ to th^»» 
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Perhapl, indeed, had she known of her father's 
arrnral at Upton, it mi^ht haTe been more difficult 
to have persuaded her ;. for as to Jones, she had^ 
I am afraid, ao great horror at the thoughts of 
being oTcrtaken by htm; nay^ to confess th« 
truth, I believe she rather wished it than feared 
it; though 1 might honestly enough have con^ 
i^ealed this wish from the reader, as it was one of 
those secret spont^^Teous emotions of the soul, to 
vrhtch the reason 13 often a stranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to r&- 
nain all that evening . in their inn, they were at«, 
tended by the landlady, who desired to know^ 
what their ladyships would be pleased to eat. Such^ 
charms were there in the v^ice, in the manilei:|^ 
and in the affable deportment of Sophia, that she 
ravished the landlady to the highest degree ; and 
that good woman codcluding that she had attended 
Jenny Citmeron, became in a moment a stauncb, 
Jacobite, and wished heartily well to the young 
Pretender's, ciuse, from the great sweetness and 
affability with which she had beeu treated by hii 
supposed mistress. 

The two cousins began now to impart to each 
other their reciprocal curiosity, to know what 
extraordinary accidents on both sides occasioned 
this so strange and unexpected meeting At last 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, having obtained of Sophia a 
promise of communicating likewise in her turn, 
began to relate what the reader, if he is desiroui 
to know her history^ majr re^d In tho ensuii2||, 
ii;hapter. 



ni 
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CHAP. IV. 

The htstory of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

jMrs. FiTZPATRicK, aftcr a silence of a few' 
moments, fetching a deep sigh, thus began: 

' It is natural to the unhappy to feel a secret, 
cpacern in recollecting those period's of their 
liyes which have been most delightful to them. 
The remembrancer of past pleasures affects us 
with a kind of tender grief^ like what we suffer 
for departed friends; and the ideas of both may ^ 
be said to haunt oar imaginations. 

* For this reason, I never reflect without sor-* 
row on those days (the happiest far of my lUe)] 
which we spent together, when both wejre under' 
the care of my aunt Western. Alas! why are 
Miss Graveairs and Miss Giddy no more?' 
You remember, I am sure^ when we knew each 
other by no other names. Indeed, you gave the 
latter appellation with too much cause. I have' 
since experienced how much I deserved *it. 
You, my Sophia, was always my superior In 
every thing, and I heartily hope you will be sa^ 
in your fortune. I shall never forget the wise 
and matronly advice you once gave me, when I* 
lamented being disappointed of a ball, though 

you could not be then fourteen years old. ' 

O, my Sophy, how West must have been my si. 
tuation, when I could think such a disappoint- 
ment a misfortune; and when, indeed^ it war 
ihe greatest I had ever known !' 

* And yetj my dear Harriet,' answered Sophia, 
it was then a serious matter with you. Com- 
fort yourself therefore with thiokiDgiL that what* 
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^ CTcr you now lament, may hereafter appear ad 
^ ^trilling and contemptible as a bali'woald tit thU 
^ time** ' 

> Alas, my Sophia,' replied the other lady^ 

* yon yourself will think otherwise of my present 
^ «ttnation ; for gk'datly must that tender heart bo 

* tiltered, if toy lialsfortunes do not draw many a " 
^ sigh, nay, many a tear, from yon. The kaow^ 

* ledge of this should perhaps d^ter toe from re* 
^ lating what I am conHnced Will so .much ati'ect 

* y'ou«* Here Mr». Fitzpatrick* stopped^ tiM^ at 
the repeated entreaties of Sophia^ she thus pro* 
ceedejd:-^i- ■ " ...... .v> . 

> Though you must have heard mu(rh of my mar* 
^ riage, yeJt^ as matters may probably have been 
^tmisrepresentedj 1 will set out from thevwy com* 

* mencement of my unfortunate ac^ukintance with 
*iny preset husband; which was at Bath^ soon 

* after yon left my Aunt, and returned home ^ 
*yourfather. ^ .« . 

* Ahiong the gay young fellowe, who were at 
< this season at Bath, Mr. Fltzpatrick was oa0» 

* He was handsome, degugi^ extremely gatlap^t| 

* and in his dress exceeded most otherSi . In shorty 

* my dear, if you was unluckily to see him no w^^ 
^I/cduld d^cHbe him no better than by telling 
*-you he was thb' very rerei^se of every tUng 
^ which he iiT; for he hath rusticifted himself so 
<Iohg| that l)e is become an absolute wild Irish* 
^ map. But to proceed in my story ; the quail* 
^ fication^ which he then possessed so well re* 
^commended him, that though the people of 

* quality at that tjme lived separate from the rest 

* of the company, and excluded them from all 
^ their parties, Mr. Fitzpatrick found means to 
^ gain admittance. It was perhaps no easy matter 
^tb avoid bim^ for he required Tery little or uo 
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' inYitation; and as, b^ing handttpme and genteel^ 
^ he found it no very dijQ&cult matter to ingratiate 
^ himself with thelites ;. fiOj he having frequently 
^ drawn his sword^ the n)en did not care publicly 
^ to afiVont him. Had it nqt been for some such 
' reason, I believe he would haye, been soon ex. 
^ pelled by his own sex ; for surely he. had no 
^ strict title to be preferred to the English gentry ; 
^ nor did they seem inclined to ^how him any 
^ extraordinary favour. They all abused him be- 
^ hind hi^ back, which might probably proceed 

* from envy ; for by the women he was well rc- 
^ edved, and yery particularly distinguished by 
^ jthem. 

* My aunt, though no person of quality herself, 

< as she had always lived about the court, was 
^ enrolled in that party : for by whatever .means 

* you get into the polite circle, wheij you are 
^ once there, it is suiTicient merit for you that 

\( you are there. This observation, young as 

< you was, you could scarce avoid, making from 

* my aunt, uho was free, or reserved, with all 
^ people, just as they had more or less of this 
' merit. . ' ^ 

* And this merit, I believe, it was, which prin. 
^ cipally reconjmended Mr. Fitzpatrick to her fs^ 
^ vour; in iivhich he so well succeeded, that he 

* was always one of her private parties. Nor was 

< he backwap'd in returning such distinction ; for 

* he soon grew so very particular in his behaviour 
^ to her, that the scandal club first began to take 
^ notice of it, and the better disposed persons 

* made a match between them. For my own parf, 
^ I confess, I made no doubt but that his designs 

< were strictly honourable, as the phrase is ; that 

* i^, to rob a lady of her fortune by way of |n§f» 

* rii:ge» My aunt w^, I conceived; neither 
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* young enougli, nor handsome enough, to attract 
^much wicked inclination ; but she had matrimo- 

* Dial charms in great abundance. 

' I was th6 rtorc confirmed in this opinion from 
^ the extraordinary respect which he showed to 

* nayself, from the first moment of our acquaint^* 
' ance.. This I understood as an attempt to lessen^ 
^ if possible, that disinclination which my interest 
^ might be supposed to give roe towards the match ; 

* and I know not but in some measure it had that 
> effect ; for as I was well contented with my own 

^ fortune, and of ail people the least a slave to 

* interested views, 90 1 could not be violently the 

* enemy of a man with whose behaviour to me I 
^ was greatly pleased; and the more so, as I was 

• ^ the only object of such respect; for ht behaved 

* at the same time to many women of quality withi* 
^ out any respect at all. 

^ Agreeable as this was to me, he soon changed 
^it into another kind of behaviour, which was 
^ perhaps more so. He now put on much soft- 

* ness and tenderness, and languished and sighed 

* abundantly. At times, indeed, whether from 
^ art or nature, I will not determine, he ga?e his 
< usual loose to gaiety and mirth ; but this was 
' always in general company, and .with other wo. 
^'men ; for even in a country-dance, when he was 

* not my partner, he became grave; and put oa 
^ the softest look imaginable, the moment he ap^ 
^ proached me. Indeed he was in all things so 
^ very particular towards me, that 1 must have 
^ been blind not to have discovered it. And, and^ 
^ and — ' * And you was more pleased still, .my 
^ dear Harriet,' cries Sophia : ' you need not 
f be dshamed,' added she, sighing; ' for sur^ 
f there are i^r^istible charmB in tenderness^ which 
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* too manj men are able to affect.' — * True/ atu 
we red her cousin, ' men, who in all other in- 
stance* want common sense, are very Macbia- 
?els in the art of loving. I wish I did not know 
an instance. — Well, scandal now began to be ait 
busy with me as it had before been with my aunt; 
and some good ladies did not scruple to affirm^ 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick had an intrigue with uft 
both. 

' But, what may seem astonishing, my aunt 
never saw, nor in the least seemed to suspect^ 
that which was visible enough, 1 belieT^, from 
both our behaviours. One would indeed think^ 
that love quite puts out the eyes of an old woman^ 
In fact, they so greedily swallow the addresses 
which are made to them, that, like an outrageous 
glutton, they are not at leisure to observe wha< 
passes amongst others at the same table. Thi* 
I have observed in more cases than my own; 
and this was so strongly verified by my aunt^ 
that, though she often found us together at her 
return from the pump, the least cantiiig word ^ 
his, pretending impatience at her absence, effec* 
tually smothered all suspicion. One arlificf 
succeeded with her to admiration. This was hif 
treating me like a little child, and never .calling 
me by any other name in her presence, but thaf 
of pretty miss. This indeed did him some dis« 
service with your humble serVant; but 1 sooi| 
saw through it, especially as in her absence hd 
behaved to me, as I have said, in a different 
manner. However, if I was not greatly dis^ 
obliged by a conduct of which I had discovere4 
the design, I smarted very severely for it ; for 
my auut, really conceived me to be what her 
lover (as she thought him) called me^ and treated 
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me. in all respects, as a perfect infant. To saj 
the trnih, I wonder she had not insisted on my 
again wearing leading-strings. 

* At last, my lover (for so he was) thought 
proper, in a most solemn manner, to disclose a 
secret which I had known long before. He now. 
placed all the ioTe which he had pretended to . 
my aunt to my account. He lamented, in very^ 
pathetic terms, the encouragement she had given, 
him, knd made a high merit of the tedious hours,, 
in which he had undergone her conversation. — , 
What shall I tell you, my dear Sophia? — Then^ 
I will confess the truth. I was pleased with my, 
man. I was pleased with my conquest, lo. 
rival my aunt delighted me; to rival so many 
other women charmed me. In short, I am afraid, 
I did not behave as I should do, even upou the 
very first declaration — I wish I did not almost 
give him positire encouragement before we 
parted. 

* The Bath now talked loudly, I might almost 
say roared, against me. Several young women 
affected to shun my acquaintance, not so much, 
perhaps, from any real suspicion, as from a de« 
sire of banishing me ffovfi a company, in which 
I too much engrossed their favourite man. And 
here J cannot omit expressing my gratitude to 
the kindness intended me by Mr. Nash; who 
took me one day aside, and gave me advice, 
which, if I had followed, I had been a happy 
woman. '^ Child," says he, >' I am sorry to 

^ see the familiarity which subsists between you 
'' and a fellow who is altogether unworthy of you, 
' and I am afraid will prove your ruin. As for 
^ TOur old stinking aunt, if it was to be no injury 
'* to you, and my pretty Sophy Western (I assure 
'^ ^ou I repeat his words), J should be heartiLy 
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*'. glad that th€ fellow was in possessiofiof^ll that 
^^ belongs to her, I never advise* old wonileHt 
^^ for if they take it into their heads t6 go to tht 
*' devil, it is no more possible, thin'wort^ while, 
^^ to keep them from him./ Innocence, and you t6 
** and beauty, are worthy a better fate, and 1 
^^ would save them from his clutches, Letme acl-^ 
^^ vise you, therefore, dear child, never suffer thit^ 
** fellow io be particular with you again,"— ^ Many 
^ more things he said to me, whroh I hare hofr^ 
^forgotten, and indeed I attended very little ta 
^ them at that time ; for inclinatioa contradicted 
^ all he said ; and besides, I could not be . per*- 
^ suaded, that women of quality would coode* 

* scend to familiarity with such a person as he do* 
^ scribed, 

^ But I am afraid^ my dear^ I shall tire yoa 
^ with a detail of so many minute circumstances^ 
^To be concise, therefore, imagine me marded;^ 
^ imagine me with my husband, at the feet of my. 
^ aunt ; and then imagine the maddest woman iu 

< Bedlam in a raving iity and your imagination^ 
^ will suggest to you no more than what re^ly^^ 

* happened. 

^ The very next day my aunt left the place, 

< partly toavi>id seeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myself,. 
^ and as much perhaps to avoid seeing aoy ot^ 

< vhe ; for, though I am told she hath since denied 
^ e\cry thing -stoutly, I believe she was then a 

< httle confounded at her disappointment. Sinc» 
^*tl)at time I have written to her many letters, 

< but never could obtain an answer, which I must 
^ oHn sits somewhat the heavier, as she herself 
^ was, though undesignedly, the occasion of all 
^ my suiierings: for had it not been under th« 
^ colour of pacing his addresses to her, Mr, Fiiz* 
^•patrick would aever have found sufficient op* 
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^portuniUes to have engaged my heart, which, iti 
other circumstances, I still flatter myself would 
not have been an easy conquest to such a person* 
Indeed, I belieyc, I should not ha?e erred so 
grossly in my choice, if I bad relied on my own 
judgment; but I trusted totally to the opinion, 
of others, and very foolishly took the merit of 
a man for granted, whpm I saw so universally 
Well received by the women. What is the rea- 
son, my dear, that we, who have understand* 
ings equal to the wisest and greatest of the other 
sex, so often inake choice of the silliest feIlow5 
for companions and fayourites? It raises my 
indignation to the highest pitch, to reflect on 
tifc numbers of women of sense who have been 
undont'l>y fools.' Here she paused a moment; 

but Sophia, making no answer, she proceeded as 

iiv the ucJLt chapte r. 



CHAP. V. 



In which (he historyi of Mrs. Fffupatrick /i con* 
tinned. 

tT E remained at Bath no longer than a fort* 
bight after our wedding.: for as to any recoui, 
ciliation with my aunt, there were no hopes ; 
aud qf my fortune, not one farthing could b4 
touched till I was of age, of which I now wanted 
n^ore than twp years. My husband, therefore, 
was fesolved to set out for Ireland ; against 
which I remonstrated very earnestly, and in« 
sisted on a promise which he had made me before 
our marriage, that I should' never take thi# 
journeya^aioiBt my consent^ andiadeed IWtv 
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. * intended to consent to it, por will any body, X 

* bcliefe, blame me for that resolution ; but this^ 
^ ho\ve¥er, I never mentioned to my husband, 

* and petitioned only for the reprieve of a month; 
< but he had fixed the day, and to that day he ob- 
^ stinately adhered. 

* The evening before our departure, as we were 

' * disputing this point with great eagerness on botb 

^ sides, he started suddenly from his chair, and 

^ left me abruptly, raying, he was going to the 

* rooms. He was hardly out of the house, when 

* I saw a paper lying on the floor, which, I sup- 
^ pose, he had carelessly pulled from his pocket, 
^ together with his handkerchief. This paper 
^ I took up, and finding it to be a letter, { made 
^ no scruple to open and read it; and indeed I 

' ' read it so often, that I can repeat it to you almost 
' * word for word, ' This then was the letter : 

< To Mr. Brian Fifzpatrick. 



' Yours received, and am surprised you should" 
use me in this manner, as have never seen any of 
your cash, unless for one linsey-woolsey coat, 
and your bill now is upwards of 160/. Con- 
sider, sir, how often you have fobbed me off 
with your being shortly to be married to this 
lady, and t'other lady ; but I can neither lirtt 
on hopes or promises, nor will my woollen- 
draper take any such in payment. You tell 
me you are secure of having either the aunt or 
the niece, and that you might have married the 
aunt before this, whose jointure you say is im- 
mense, but that you prefer the niece on account 
of her ready money. Pray, sir, take a fool's 
advice for once, aod marry tho first yon 99A 
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* get. You will pardon my offering my advice, 

* as you know I sincerely wish you well. Shall 

* draw on you per next post, in fayour of Mes- 

* sieurs John Drugget and company, at four- 

* teen days, which doubt hot your honouring, 
^ and am, 

'Sir, 

' Your humble sertant, 
' Sam. Cosgrave/ 

* This was the letter, word for word. Gues0, 
^ my dear girl, guess how this letter afl'ected me. 

* You prefer the niece on account of her ready 

* money ! If every one of these words had been a 

* dagger, I could with pleasure ha?e stabbed 

* them into his heart; but I will not recount my 
' frantic behaviour on the occasion. I had pretty 

* well spent my tears before his return home ; 
^ but sufficient remains of them appeared in my 

* swollen ' eyes. He threw himself sullenly into 

* his chair, and for a long time we were both si- 

< lent. At length, in a haughty tone, he said, 
*^ I hope, madam, your servants have packed up 
<* all your things ; for the coach will be ready by 
** six in the morning." ^ My patience was to- 

< tally subdued by this provocation, and I ao. 

< swered, no, sir, there is a letter still remains 

< unpaeked ; and then throwing it on the table^ 
^ I fell to upbraiding him witb the most bitter lao-^ 

< guage I could invent. 

' Whether guilt, or shame, or prudence, rc- 
. < strained htm, I cannot say ; but though he is tho^ 
^ most passionate of men, he exerted no rage on 

< this occasion. He endeavoured, on the cod« 

< trary^ to pacify me by the most gentle means. 
'. He swore the phrase in the letter, to which I 
& principally objected^ was not his^ nor bad he 

* Vol.. Ill* I 
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** ever writtcti any such. He o>vned, Indeed, tltB* 
^ having mentioned his marriage, and that pre- 

* ference which he had given to myself, but denied 
'^ with many oaths the having assigned anty sucit 
^ reason. And he eldused the havitfg mentioned 

* any such matter at all, on account of the ^ttaits 
" * he was in for money, arising, he said, fronf 

* his having too long neglected his estate in Ire- 
^ land. And this, he . said^ which he coald not 

* bear to discover to mc^ was the only reason 
' * of his having so strenuously insisted on our 

* journey. He then used several very endear- 
^ ing expressions^ and concluded by a very fond 

* caress, and many violent protestations of love. ^ 

' There was one circumstance, which, though 
^ he did not appeal to it, had 'much weight With 
^ me in bis favour, and that \«^as the yvofd join* 

* ture in the tailor's letter ; whereas my aunt never 

* had been married, and this Mr^ Fitzpatrick 
^ well knew. As I imagined* therefore, that 
** the fellow must have inserted this of his <iwii 
^ head, or from hearsay,' I persuaded myself h© 

* might" have ventured likewise on that odious 

* line on no better authority. What reasoning 
^ was this, my dear ? was I not an advocate ra- 

* ther than a judge ? But why do I mention such 
^ circqmstance as this, or appeal to it for th« 

* justification of my forgiveness? Iri short, had 
< he been guilty of twenty titties as much, half 
^ the tenderness and fondness which' he used, 

* would have prevailed on me to have forgivea 

* him, 1 now made no farther obje'ctioris to our 
^setting out, which we did the next morning, 
f and in a little more than a Week arrived at th^ 
^ icat of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

* Your curiosity will excuse me from relating 
'^ any occurrence;* ^vliich pasiSied^duridg'our|ourn«y : 
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^JcMr,tt,w0.ul4 indeed bjB.highJy dfeagrecaW^ to: 

* traycj i^,o?^r. apin? and, no, f^s so to you ta 
*JfaTel itjoTcr nitt'me/ 

^ Ihis seat, tben^ i» an aneient mansiop-house :. 
^,if I wa§ in one or those merry iiumours, m 

* lihich you hare sp often seen me, I could de* 
^.sf ^-ibp it to you ridiculously enough. It looked 
*.a5 if. it had b^en formerly inhabited by a gentle* 
*,mai^ Ilere ivas room enough, and not the^ 

* less room on account of the furniture ; for in. 
*.deed (here was Tery little in it. An old woman, 
*,who scijmed coeytlwith the building, and great.. 

* ]y resembled her whom Chamont mentions in, 

* t^e Orphan^ receircd us at the gate ; and,, 

* i», a hpwl scarce human, and to me unin- 

* tclligil^Ie, welcomed her master home. In shorty 

* the whole spene was sp gloomy and melancholy, 

* that it tl^rew my spirits into the lowest dejec- 

* t'^on; wh|cl| my husband discerning, instead of^ 

* relieving, incrfascd by two or thrpe malicious 

* obsermtipos/ '^.^ There are go.od houses, ma- 
** daro^" says he^ ^^ aw you findt, in other places 

. ^^ besides ljng;land ; but perhaps you had rathef. 
^ be in, a dirty lodgipg at Bath.'* 

< Happy, my dear, is the wbman^ ^ho, in anj, 
^ slate ol life^ hath a cheerful good-natured com* 

* panioji to support and comfort her; but why 
^ do I rt^ct on happj. situations only to aggra. 

* Ta^^ my own mis^y 1 my companion, far from 
f clearing up the gloom of solitude, soon eon* 
< fince^ lijte, that I must have been wretched, with 
\ him in any place, and in any condition. In a 
^^ord, bewasasprly fellow, a character per- 

* haps you ha^e ncTer ^een; for indeed no woman 

* CTcr sees it exemplified, but in a father, a bro- 

* thcr, oj a husband ; and though you have < 
^ilthcrt he is sot of that character* This surly 
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fellow had formerly appeared to me the very 
reverse, and so he did stilfto every other person. 
Good Heaven ! how is it possible for a man to 
maintain a constant lie in his appearance abroad 
and in company, and to content himself "witii 
showing disagreeable truth only at home ? Here, 
my dear, they make themselves amends for the 
nneasy restraint which they put on their tempers 
in the world ; for I have observed, the more 
merry, and gay, and good-humoured, my husband 
hath at any time been in company, the more 
sullen and morose he was sure to become at our 
next private meeting. How shall 1 describe his 
barbarity? To my fondness he was cold and 
insensible. My Utile comical ways, which you, 
my Sophy, and which others have called so 
agreeable, he treated with contempt. In my 
most serious moments he sung and whistled ; and 
whenever 1 was thoroughly dejected and miser- 
able, he was angry, and abused me : for though 
he was never pleased with my good humour, 
nor ascribed it to my satisfaction in him, yd my 
low spirits always offended 'him, aud those he 
imputed to my repentance of having (as he said) 
married an Irishman. 

^ You will easily conceive, mydearGraveairs(I 
ask your pardon, I really forgot myself), that 
when a woman makes an imprudent match in 
the sense of the world ; that is, when she' is not 
an arrant prostitute to pecuniary interest, she 
must necessarily have some inclination and atfec' 
tion for her man. You will as easily believe 
that this affection may possibly be lessened; 
nay, I do assure you, contempt will wholly 
eradicate it* This contempt I now began to' 
entertain for my husband, whom I now dis-. 
covered to be— 1 must use tho exprcssion-^aA 
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drfdntb^ckh^ad. r<}.r)i9psyouMiU wonderl dk} 
npt mal^e this discovcrj^ iong before; but \io^ 
meu viil suggest a ihousaud excuses to them* 
selves for (he foil)' of Ihoiie they like: besides, 
gi>e m,^ leave totelJ you, it requires a most pe* 
nitrating eye toidiscer^i a fool through the dis» 
guises of gaiety and good-breeding. 

* It will be easily imagined, that when I once 
despised my husband, as I confess <o you 1 soon 
did, I must consequently dislike his company;* 
and indeed I had* (ne happiness of being yery 
Ht^, ti[Qy^lcd wii^h itj for our house was now 
mostel^gantjy furpj^hedj pur cellars well stocked, 
and dogs and horses piOTided in great abun. 
cla^icc. As. my gc^ntleroan therefore entertained 
his ncjg)iil)0Ui^s with gtpat hpspitality, so his 
jieigbt'ou^s reported to him with great ala- 
crity; apd sports and drinking consumed so 
niuchofhisfimc^ that a small part of his con* 
versatiop, thaVistosay, of his iU-humpurs, f^U 
to niy share. 

* lUppy would it have been for me, }f I could 
as easily have ayokled all other disagreeable 
company; but solas'. 1 was confinedi to some 
which constantly tormented me ; and the more, 
as I saw no prqsp^t of being relieved from 
the^. These conipanions were my own rack^ 
ing thpugjbts, which plagued^ and in a manner 
hauiite^, noenightand day. In this situation I 
passed through a scene, the horrors of which 
can nei^h^r be pa^^^^d nor imagined. Think, 
my dear, £gnre, if yp,u can, to yourself what I 
must h^ve un^^rgqne. 1 becante a mother by 
the man 1 scorned, hated, and detested. 1 went 
through all the agonies and miseries of a lyin^- 
in (ten tiipes more painful in such a clrcuuN 
ft-tance^ than the worst labour can be, when 

' 1 3 
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* one endures itfor a man one loves), in a desert, 

* or rather indeed a scene of riot and revel, with^ 

* out a friend, without a companion, or witiiout 

* any of those agreeable circumstances whtcti 

* often alleviate, and perhaps sometimes more 

* than compensate, the fiulfcrings of our sex a| 
^ that season/ 

CHAP. VI. 

hi Tthich the mistake of the landlord throws So^ 
phia into a dreadful consternation. 

ivlRs, FiTztATRicK was proceeding tn her nar* 
Native, when she was interrupted by the entrance 
of dinner, greatly to the concern of Sophia; for 
the misfortunes of her friend had raised her anx, 
lety, and left her no appetite, but what Mre. 
Fitzpatrick was to satisfy by her relation. 

The landlord now attended with a plate under 
his arm, and with the same respect in his counte- 
nance and address,' which he would have put on, 
had the ladies arrived in a coach and six. 

The married lady seemed less affected with her 
6wn misfortunes than was her cousin ; for the 
former eat very heartily, whereas the latter 
could hardly swallow a morsel. Sophia likewise 
showed more concern and 'Sorrow in her coun- 
tenance than appeared in the other lady, who, 
having observed these symptoms in her friend, 
begged her to be comforted^ saying, ' perhaps 
*^all may yet end better than either you or I ex- 
' pect.» 

Our landlord thought he had now an oppor* 
ftinity to open his mouth, and was resolved not 
to omit it, < I ana sorry, nwdam,' cries he, 
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* fliat your ladyship can't eat ; for to be sureyoi^ 

* must be hungry after so' long fasting. 1 hbpo 

* your ladyship is not uneasy at any thing; for, ai 

* madam there says, all may end better than any 

* body expects. A gentleman, who was here jusf 

* now, brought excellent news ; and, perhaps, 

* some folks, who have given other folks the flip, 

* may get to Lfondon before they ai-e overtaken ; 
^ and if they do, I make no doubt^ but they will 
f find people- who. Mill be very ready to receive 

* thepi.' 

All pei-sons under the apprehension of danger 
conTert whatever they see and hear into the ob» 
jects of that apprehension. Sophia therefore im- 
mediately concluded from the foregoing speech,^ 
that she was known, and pursued by her father* 
She was now struck with the utibost conster- 
nation, and for a few minutes deprived of the 
power of speech ; which she no sooner recovered, 
ihan she desired the landlord to send his servants 
out of the room, and then addressing herself to 
him, said ; ^ I perceive, si^, you know who we 
*are; but I beseech you — nay, I am convinced, 
^ if you have any eottipas&ion or goodness, you 

* will not betray us.* 

* I betray your ladyship!' quoth the landlord ; 
*no (and then he swore several very hearty 
^ paths) ; I would sooner be cut into ten thocr- 

* sand pieces. I hate all treachery. I ! I never 
^ betrayed any one in my life yet, and I am sure I 

* shall not begin with so sweet a lady as your 
< ladyship. All the world would very much bl^me 
^ me if 1 should, since it wUl be in your ladyship*s 

* ^ower so shortly to reward mc« My wife can 

* witness for me, I knev\r your ladyship the mo^ 
^ ment you came into the house 2 I said it was 

* jrqar tio»our, before I Jifted ypu- fr9m your 
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< llor#e, and I shall c^ry A® bruises I got in your 

* ladyship's service to ^e grave ; but what sig* 
^ nified that, a^ long as I saved your ladyship i 
^ To be sure some people this oiorniog would have 
^ thought of getting a reward; but no such 

< thpi^ght ever entered into my head. I would 

* sp^uer starve thau ^ke any rqward for betray* 

* ing yokur ladyship.' 

* I promise you, §ip,' says Spi^ia, ^ if it b« 

* ever in my power to reward you, you sljiall ^ot 

* lose by your geuerosfty.' • ^ 

< Alaek-^day, ma^a^l' answered ^helandlPv^d^ 
^ in your ladyship's power t Heaven put it as much 
^ into your wilL I am only afraid yp.ur hp^onr 
^ will forget such a poor, man as an inQkqej>er ; 
*.but if your ladyship should n ' ' 
^ will remember what reward I n 
' that is, I would have refi|S^d, i 

< may be call^ refusing ; for I n 
^ certainly; and to be sure you e 
' in some houses ; — bu)^ for my p 

^ ];nQthii]ks for the ^orld hav^ your ladyship 
^ wroi^ me so n^nqhy as to imiijLgii^e I csver.thouglu 
^ of hetrajipg ypu, even before I heard the good 
^ news.' " - 

^ Wh*t i^)Qw/f, pr;aj?' says Spphja, somejvhat 
«5^erly. 

. * Hath not yogif ladyship h^i^dj^, .tj^en ?' crieir 
the bndlord ; . ^ p^, Uke enp^gh : fpr I heard i^ 

< only a few minutes .^go ; and if I ha4 never 

< heard it, may th^ d^vili^y siw^^y >viti pe thjt 
- ^ instant, if I wAujid'hAv^ t)et;rs^^d your honpur ; 

^ no, if I W(0ul4, Bii^y I—' H^e he si^bj^cu^pd 
9eyeral drea4ful ji(9^pr^.c^ti9i;is, which So^ia ,at 
last int?rri^pted>.a^.begg^ to knojW if^t he^ 
meaut by, tlie news. He wf^s g^ing to,a^§wer, 
^hea ^f:^, it^o^r. <;9m» C¥JW9gMto ,tbfi room^ 
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M pale and breathless, and cried onf^ ^ftfadam,^ 

* we are all undone, all ruined ! they are come, 

* they are come!' These words almost froze ug 
the blobd of Sophia ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick asked 
Honour, who were come ? — ' Who ?' answerer 
she, 'why the French; several hundred. thou. 

* sands of them are landed, and we shall be all 

* murdered and ravished.' 

As a miser, who hath, In some well-built city, 
a cottage, value twenty shillings, when at a dis- 
tance he is alarmed with the news of a fire, turns 
pale and trembles at his loss ; but when be findy 
the beautiful palaces only are burnt, and his own^ 
cottage remains safe, he comes instantly to hiiD« 
self, and smiles at his good fortunes : or as (for 
we dislike something in the former simile) thai 
tender mother, when terrified with the appre- 
Ivcnsion that her darling boy is drowned, is struck 
senseless and almost dead with consternation j but 
when she is told that little master is safe, and thif 
Victory only, with twelve hundred brave men, 
gone to the bottom, hfe'and sense again return,' 
maternal fondness enjoys the sudden relief from 
all its fears, and the general bererolentie, which 
at another time would have deeply felt the dread- 
ful catastrophe, lies fast asleep in her mind* 

So Sophia, than whom none was more capable 
of tenderly feeling the general calamity of her 
country, found such immediate satisfaction from 
the relief of those terrors she had of being over- 
taken by her father, that the arrival of the French 
scarce made any impression on her* She gently 
chid her maid for the fright into which i^he had 
^hrown her; and said, ^ she was glad it was no 
V worse ; for that she had feared somebody else 

* was come.' 

* Ay, ay,* quoth the landlord, smiling, ' her 
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^ ladyship l^pow^ better thiqg,s.; she kno^^s tji^ 
^ French ar^. our v^ry best friends, and come oyer 

* hithif only for our good. T h^y are the people 
^ who arc t9 make Old England flourish a^aia^ t 
^ H^arraAt h^r honour thought the duke was com? 
^ iug : ^d thi&t was enough to put her into a 
^ fright* I wa^ going to tell your ladyship th^ 
^ news. — ^His honour's majesty, Heayen bless him^ 
^ hath gATe» the.^uke the slip, and is marcUiDg ac 
^ f9^t, as he can to London, and ten thous^d 

* French are landed to join him on the road.* 

Sophia was npt greatly pleased with tlys newv, 
t^or with thifi g^tlemau who related it ; but a^ sh^ 
stiil imagiaed, he knew her (for she c^ould not pos« 
(5i/I)Jy have apy siispipion of the real truth), she 
fiurst not show any dislike* And now the landlord^ 
haying removed the cloth from the table, with« 
drew ; but at his departure frqq^uently repeated 
his hopes of being remembered hereafter. 

The mind of Sophia wajs not at all easy under 
the. supposition of beting known at this house ; for 
she st^ll applied to herself many things which 
the landlord had addressed to JenUy Cameron^ 
9he therefore ordered her maid to pump out of 
b^m by wha^ me^ns h^ bad, become acquainted 
with her p^rspa^ and who had o^ered hipi the re* 
Wa^dfor betraying her; she likewise ordered tb£ 
boi's^s tcibe.ij^ readioess by four in the m,orning, 
at whvchKour Mr$. Fitzpatrick promised to bear 
her Qoprvp^oy j and then composing herseff as well 
4s sho covl(4 $be de5ire4 that lady to coAtii;iue he^ 
itory. 
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CHAP.VIL 

tn vshicKMrs, Fiizpatrick concludes her ktstoi/^y. 

IT HiLE Mrs. Honour, in pursuance of tliecont- 
loands of her mistress, ordered a 'bowl of puncb, 
and iiwited my landlord and landlady to partake 
of It, /Mrs* Fitzpatrick tbus weut on tvith her 
relation : , ^ 

* Most of* the officers, whrf were quartered at a 
town in 6ur neighbourjiood, were of my hus- 
baud^s acqtiaintahce. Ainotig these was a lieu* 
tenant, a very pretty sort of a man, and who 
was married' to a woman so agreeable both in her 
temper and conversation, that frOm our first 
knoWing each other, which Was soon after my 
lyihg>in, we were alinost insepai'able' compa« 
nions ; for I had the go6d foKune to make my- 
self equally, agreeable to her, 

* The lieutenant, who Was neither a sot nor a 
sportsman, was frequently of our parties ; in« 
deed be was very little with my husband, and 
no more than good-breeding constrained him to 
be, as he.1ivibd almost constantly at oi^'house. 
My husbanrf often expi-essed lAuch ffissafisfac- 
tioo at the lieutenant's preferring tny company 
to his : he was very atigry with me on that ac- 
count, and gave me many a healrty curse for 
drawing away his companions; saying, *' I 

' ought to bed— ned for having spoiled One of the 
^ prettiest fellows in the world, by niaking a 
^ tailksop of him/* 

^You will be mistaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
^ imaging that^th^ an^er of- my buiSband aros^ 
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* from my depriying him of a companion 5 for the 

* lieutenant was not a person with whose society a 

< fool could be pleased ; and if I should admit th« 

< possibility of this, so little right had my hiis« 
^ band to place the loss of his companion to me^ 

* that I am convinced it was my conversation 
' alone which induced him ever to come to the 

* house. No, child, it was e^vy, the wofst and 
^ most rancorous kind of envy, the envy of su- 

* periority of understanding. The wretch could 

* not bear to see my conycrsation preferred to his, 
^ by a man of whom lie could not entertain the 

* least jealousy, O, my dear Sophy, you are a 

< woman of sense ; if you marry a man, as Li 

* most probable yon will, of less capacity than 

* yourself, make frequent trials of his temper 

* before marriage, and see whether he can bear 

* to submit to such a superiority. — Promise me^ 

* Sophy, you will take this advice ; fdr yott vrill 
^ hereafter find its importance.*—' It is very likely 
' I shall never marry at all,* answered Soph\a; 

/ I think, at least, 1 shall never marry a man 

* in whose understanding I use any defects before 
^ marriage; and I promise you t Would rather 

, * give up my own, than see any such afterwards/ 
" — ' Give up your undBrgtanding !' replied Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick ; ^ oh fie, ^biid, 1 will not believe 
** so meanly of yon. Every thing else I might 
^ myself be brought to give up; but never this. 
' Nature would not have allotted this superiority 

* to the wife in so many instances, if she had in- 

* tended we should all of us have surrendered i^t to 
^ ^ the husband. This, indeed, men of sense never 

^ expect of us ; of which the lieutenant I have just 

^ ^ mentioned was one notable example ; for thcoigb 

^ lie had a very gogd understanding;, he alwayg 
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* ^cknotrledged (as was really true) that his wift 
^ bad a better. And this, perhaps, was one reason 

* of the hatred my tyrant bore har. 

^ Before he would be so goyerned by a wife, hi 
^ said, especially such an ugly b — (for indeed she 
> was not a regular beau ty, but tery agreeable 
.' and extremely genteel), he would see all the WQ« 
^ mcti upon earth at the devil, which was a Tery 
^ usual phrase with him. He said, he wondered 
^ what I could see in her to be so charmed with 
^ her company ; since this woman, says he, hath 
^ come among us, there is an end of your beloved 
^ reading, which yon pretended to like so much, 
^ that you could not afford time to return the 
.^ Tisits of the ladies in this country ; and I must 

* confess I had been guilty of a little rudeness this 
^ way ; for the ladies there are at least no better 
^ than the mere country ladies here; and I think 
^ i need make no other excuse to you for declining 

. * any intimacy with them. 

^ This correspondence, however, continued a 
< whole year, even all the while the lieutenant was 

* quartered in that town ; for which I was con- 

* tented to pay the tax of being constantly abused 
^ in the manuer above mentioned by my husband ; 
^ 1 mean when he was at home ; for he was f re- 
^ quently absent a month at a time at Dnblin, and 
' onc^ made a journey of two months to London j 
^ in all which joumies I thought it a very singn. 

. ^ Jar htfppinesa tkaf he never once desired my com« 
^ pan/ ; nay, by his frequent censures on men 
^ who could not travel^ as he phrased it, without 

* a wife tied up to their tail, he sufficiently intt* 
^ mated that, had I been never so desirous of ac- 
^ companying him^ my wishes would have been 
^ in vain : but, Heaven knows, sucli wi(^he» 
^ were very far from my thoughts. 

TOL. nu K 
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* At length'^my frieird was Teniorcd'fircwn me. 
^ and I wag again left to my solitude, to the tor. 
^ menting conversation with^my own reflectiOBfy 

* and to apply to books for my^ only coraf6rt. 
^ I now read; almost all day )ong«-*-Hoiw nwny 

* book^ do you think' I read in threemoifths ?*-^ 
^ I cat]*t guess,: indeed cOBsin,' answered Soj^sf* 
— ^ Perbi^s half a score !'-»*-* Half a score ! Ifetf 
^ a thousand,, child !'. aosweved fthe other. * t 
^ read a g^d deal id Daniel's; English^ id tiory dC 
' France; ag^eat deal in Platarch's iJ^es, ihe 
^ A-fefhintas, Pope's Homer, Dryiien's ' Plays, 
^ Ghillingworth, the Dotintess 'ji>An6is, ^nd 

. ^ Locke's Haman 'Understatading. 

* During this tnteryal I wrote three %e;ty ii!i{5. 
^.^fcatmg, and, I thouight, moTiagJetters: to iny 

•< aunt; hot, as I received no answer to -ariy of 

* them, tmy disdain w^tld Blot wiflfer .me to oocf- 

* titthe my applioation.'-^Hcre she stopped, and 
looking earnestly at So^ia, :said, ^'Metl^ks, 

* my dear^ I read something in your eyes which 
^ reproaches me of a neglect in another place, 
' where I'shoiild have met wkh a kinder return.'-^ 
^ Indeed,' dear Harriet,' answered ^phia, ^yoUr 

* story is an apology for any neglect; bnt-in- 
^ deed I feel that I h/ivebeen .guilty of a remiss- 
' ness, withoutsogood an excuse.— Yet pray (h*6- 

* ceed ; for I long, though I tremble, to hearths 
*end.' 

Thus then Mrs. Fitzpatrick resumed her oar* 
rative. * My husband now tdok a second jour- 
^ ney \o Bngland, where he continued upwards 6f 
^ three months : during the greater part of this 
^ time, I led a Hfe which nothing but baring 
< led a worse could make me think tolerable ; for 
^perfect solitude can never be reconciled to' a 
' social mind^ iike mine^ but whou it rekeres yon 
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^frooi thefCompsuiy oi tboseypu IsUt* What 
^ acMed ta my yttGtck«iine$ny was tha Jo3S of my 
^ ]itiiit infimt: not that I preteini to have had for 
^ itttkftttecUraTagitoi t€Qderii«s8, of iirhich I hei^ 
^•ii§ye X night I^to been capable imder other 
^ ciremiistaAces^ hut I resolved^, in every instance^ 
^ to di8€haffge the duty of the teliderest moiher ; 
^ and' Urn care preveoted/ me from feeling the" 
^ weight of that heaTt^t^ oi all things, when it 
^ can be at ^1 said to lieheaTy on ojur hamU. 

^ I had &peiit full teii.week& almost entirely by 
^ myself) h^ing» seen nobody ail that time, ex* 
^ Gept my serraats aind a ver^ few TisUors^ when- 
f a young, lady, a relation to my husband, came 
^ from a distant part of Ireland to visit me. She 
^ Jiadstaid^once before ^ week at my house, and 
^ then I gave her a presaiog invitation to return f 
^for.^ewiaf a very, agreeahfla woman^ and ha^ 
^ Improved good natural parts by a proper edu« 
^ cation. ladeed she wits to me a most weUom^ 
Ugliest. 

* A few days after her arrival, perceiving me ia 
f very low spirits, without inquir'mg the cause, 
^ wbich indeed she very well knew, the young 
^ lady fell to compassionaiing my case. She said, 
^> Though politeness had prevented me from -com. 
^ plaining to my husband's relations of his be. 
^ haviour ; yet they all were very sensible of it, 
^^ and felt great concern upon that account; but 
*^ none more than herself:" ^ And after somo 
* more' general discourse on this head, which 1 
*owa I could not forbear countenancing, at 
^last, after much previous precaution, and en. 
^joined concealment, she communicated ta me^ 
^ as a profound secret — that my husband kept a 
^mistress. 

^ ¥lWi vifl certainly imagine, I heard tUs newt 
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^ with the utmost, insensibility. — ^Upon my wordj 
^ if you do, your imagination will mislead yon. 
' Contempt had not so kept down my anger to my 
^ husband, but that hatred rose again or this oc- 
^ casion. What can be the reason of this? Ar« 

< we so tibominably selfish, thajt we can be con. 
^ cerncd at others haying possession eTeo of what 
^ we despise ? or are we not rather abominably 
^ Tain, and is not this the greatest injury done 
^ to our Tdnity ? What think you, Sophia ? 

< I don't know, indeed,' answered Sophia; ^I 

< have never troubled myself with any of these 
^ deep contemplations ; but I think the lady did 
^ Tery ill, in communicating to you such a se« 

* cret.' 

^ And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural,*- 
replied Mrs. Fitzpatrick; ^and when yon haT« 
^ seen and read as much as myself^ you will ac* 

* knowledge it to be so.' 

^ I am sorry to hear it is natursU,' returaed So* 
phia; ^ for I want neither reading nor experience 
^ to convince me, that it Is very dishonourable and 
' Tery ill-natured : nay, it is surely as ill-bred to 
^ tell a husband or wife of the faults of eac]| 

* other, as to tell them of their own.' 

^ Well,' continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, ^ my has* 
^ band at last returned ; and if I am thoroughly 

< acquainted with my own thoughts, I hated him 
^ now mere than ever; but I despised him rather 
^ less ; for certainly nothing so much weakens our 
^ contempt, as an injury done to ou? pride or our 

* vanity. 

^ He now assumed a carriage to me so very d|f. 
^ ferent from what he had lately worn, and so 
^^ nearly resembling his behaviour the first week of 

* our marriage, that had I now had any spark of 
^loT« remaining^ he might, possiblyi have re« 
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t' kindled my fondness for him. But tbongli ha- 
^ tred may succeed to contempt, and may, per* 
^ haps, get the better of it, Iots, I bellefe^ can* 
^ not. The truth is, the passion of love is toa 
^ restless to remain contented, i/rithout the gratifi* 
^ cation which it receiTes from its object; and 
^ one can no more be inclined to love without 
- ^ loving, than we can have eyes without seeing. 
^ When a husband, therefore, ceases to be the 
^ object of this passion, it is oiost^robable some 

* other man — I say, my dear, if your kuslrasd 

* grows iudifferent to you — if. yon once come to 

* despise him*— I say,— that is, — if you have the 

* passion of love in you — Lud! J have bewildered 
^ myself so— but one is apt, in these abstracted 
^ cohsiderations, to lose the concatenation of ^ 

* ideas, as Mr. Locke says. In short, the 

^ truth is— ^10 t>hort, I scarce know, what it is^ 
^ but, as I was saying, my husband returned, 
^ and his behaviour, at first, greatly surprised 
< me; but he soon acquainted me with the motive, 
^ and taught me to accodnt for it. In a word, 
^ then, he had spent and lostaU the ready money 
^ of my fortune; and as he could mortgage his 
^ Own estate no deeper, he was now desirous to 
^ supply himself with cash for his extnavftgance, 
^ by filing a, little estate x>f mine, which he could 
^ not'do without ny assistance; and to obtain this 
^ larour was the whole aski sole motive of all the 
^fondness which he- now put on. 

*'With this I peremptorily refused to comjply. 
^ I told him, and I td^ld him truly, that had I 
> teen possessed of the Indies at our first marriage^ 
^ ke might have commanded it all : for it had been 
^ a constant maxim with me, that where a woman 
^ disposes of her heart, she should always depo. 
<«ithec fortune; itfU as he had been so kind, 
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< long ago, to restore the former into mj posses* 
( sion, I was resolved likewise to retaio what \iU 
i tie remained of the latter. 

^ I will not describe to yoo the passion into 
^ which these words^ and the resolute air in which 
f they were spoken, threw him : nor will I tron. 
^ ble yon with the whole scene which succeeded 

* between us. Out came, you may be well as- 
^ sured, the story of the mistress; and out it did 
^ come, with all the em bellbhmcn ts which anger 
^ and disdain could bestow upon it. 

^ Mr. Ftts^patrick seemed a little thunderstruck 
^ with this, and more confused than I had seen, 
^ him; though his ideas are always confused 
^ enough, Heaven knows. He did not^ however, 
^ endeavour to 'exculpate himself; but took a 
'^ method which. almost equally confounded me. 
^ What was this but recrimination ! He affected 

* to be jealous : he may, for ought I know, 

^ be inclined enough to jealousy in his natural 
^ temper ;. nay, he must have had it from nature, 
^ or the devil must have put it into his bead; for 
^ I defy all the world to cast ^ just aspersion on 
^ my character: nay, the most scandalous tongues 
^ have never dared censure my reputation. My 
^ fame, I thank Heaven, hath been always as 
> spotiess as my life; and let falsehood itself ac« 
^ cuse that, if it dare. No, my dear Graveairs, 
'^ however provoked, however ill-treated, how* 

* ever injured in my love, I have firmly resolved 
.^ never to give the least room for censure, on this 

^ account. — ^And yet, my dear, there are some 
(^ people so malicious, some4ongues so venomous, 

' that no innocence can escape them. The most 
^ undesigned word, the most accidental look, ih% 
'^ least familiarity, the most innocent freedom, 
^ will b« misconstrued; and magnified into | 
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know not wfaat^ by some peoplcr. Bat I de« 
s^se, mj dear Gravealrs, 1 despise all stichr 
sUnder. No such malice, I assure you, ever 
gave me an uneasy moment. No, no, I pro. 
mise you I am above all that^-^ut wh«»re was 
1> O 1 let me ^ee ; I told you my husband ' 
was jeatoiiS'--And of whom, pray ? — Why of 
whom but the lieutenant I mentioned to you 
before ! He was obliged to resort above a year 
and more back^ to find any object for this un. 
accountable passion, if, indeed-, he really felt 
any such, and was not an arrant eounterfeit| 
in order to abi^9e ine. 

^ But I have tired yon already with too many 
particnlars. I will now bring my story to a 
very speedy conclusion. In short, then, after 
many scenes very unworthy to be repeated, ia 
which my coasin engaged so heartily on my side, 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick at last torned her out of 
doors ; when he found I was neither to be sooth* 
ed nor bullied into compliance, betook a very 
Tiolent method indeed. Perhaps you will cdn. 
elude he beat me ; but this, though he hath ap« 
proached very near to it, he never a<^ally did* 
He confined me to my room, withont suffering 
me to have either pen, ink, paper, or * book; 
and a servant every day made my bed,^ and 
brought me my food. 

^ When I had remained a week under this im- 
prisonment, he made me a visit, and, with the 
voice of a schoolmaster, or, what is often rnucb 
the same, of a tyrant, asked me, '^ If I would 
' yet comply ?" I answered very stoutly, '^ That 
' I would die first." — '' Then so you shall, and 
* be d — ned," cries he ; " for you shall never 
^ (o alive out of thu room«" 
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^ Here I reni^Ded a fortnigfat longer ; and, to 
^ s*y the truth, my constancy was almost subdned/ 
^ ami I began to think of submissioo ; when one 
^ day, in the absence of mj husband, wha was 
< gone abroad for some short time, by the greatest 
^ good-fortane in the world, an accident happen. 
' ed. — Ir— at a time when 1 began to gire way to 
^ the utmost despair — eyery thing would be ex* 
' cusable at such a time — at that very tane I re« 
^ ceived-i— — But. it would take up an hour to tell 
^ you all particulars. — In one word, then (for I 
^ will not tire you with circumstances), gold, the 
' common key to all padlock^ opened my door, 
^ and set me at Itberty* 

^ I now made haste to Dublin, where I imme* 
' diately procured a passage to England ; and was 
^ proceeding to Bath, in order to throw myself 

* into the protection of my aunt, or of your fa* 
^ ther, or of any relation who wo^d afford it ine. 
^ My husband overtook me last night, at the in ti 
' where I lay, and which you left a few minutes 
^ before me,; but I had the good -luck to escap 

^^ him, and to follow you. 

^Andthus^ my dear, ends my history^; a tra. 

* gical orte, I am sure, it is to myself; but^ i^er- 
^ haps, I ought rather to apologize to you. for i6i 
^ dulness.' 

Sophia heaved a deep sigh^ aild answered, * Iin 
. * deed, Harriet, I pity y^ from my soul l*-^— . 

* But what could you expect I W hy, why, yiwM 

* you marry aii Irishman P' 

* Upon my woird,' replied her o^usin, ' ybur 
^ censure is unjust Thereare, ^ino^g4he Irish, 
^ men of a^ much wotl3i and houiolir as alny ambi^g 
'^ the English; nay, to speak ihettnt^^^&akrtm 
^ tiiy oi spirit is rather mOrc c6xpmmk an^ong 
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^ fbein. I have known •some examples tbere, too, 
^ of good husbands ; and I believe these are not 
^ tery plenty in England. Ask me, rather, what 
^ I could ex peel when I married a fool ; and I 
^ will tell you a solemn truth ; I did not know 
' him to be so.' — ^Can no man/ said Sophia, in a 
Tery low and altered Toice, ^ do you think, make 
*a bad husband^ who is not a fool?' — ^ That,' 
answered the other, ' is too general a negatlre ;. 
^ but none, I believe, is so, likely as a fool to 
^ proTe so. Among my acquaintance, the silliest 
^ fellows are the worst husbands ; and I will wen* 
< ture to assert, as a fact, that a man of sense 
^ rarely behayes very ill to a wife, who deeerTci 
* ?ery well.* 



CHAP. VIII. 



ut dreadfitl aiarm in the inn^ wUh the arrival of 
an unexpected friend of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

boPUiA now, at the desire of her cousin, related 
-^->not what follows, but what hath gone before,: 
in this history : for which reason t)ie reader will, 
I suppose, excuse me for not repeating it over 
again. 

One remark, howerer, I cannot forbear mak« 
ing on her narrative, namely, that she made no 
'more mention of Jones, from the beginning to 
the end, than if there had been no such person 
aiive. This I will neither endeaTour to account 
for, nor to excuse. Indeed, if this may be 
caUed a kind of dishonesty, it seems the more 
iiKaLcu8aMe> from the apparent openness and ex- 
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plicit sincerity- of the other lady^— But sa ih 
was. 

Just as Sophia arriyed at the conclnsioii of her' ^ 
ftiory, there arrived in the room, where the two 
ladies were sitting^ a noise^ not unlike, in loiid^' 
tiCBSj to that of a pack of hounds just let oaf 
from their kennel ^ nor, in v shrillness, to cats^- 
trhen caterwauling ; or to screeiclr.owls; or, inw 
deed, more like (for what animal can resemble 3 
human Toice?) to those sounds, which, in th^ 
pleasant mansions of that gate which seems to dc« 
me its name from a duplicity of tongues, issu^ 
from the mouths, and sometimes from the nos* 
trils, of those fair rlvei: nymphs, ycleped 6f old^ 
<he Naiades; in the Tulgar tongue translated" 
oyster- wenches : for when, Instead of the ancients 
libations of milk and honey and oil, the rich dis- 
iillation from the juniper.berry, or, perhaps^ 
from malt, hath, by the early derotlon of their 
notaries, been poured forth in great abundance^ 
fthould any daring tongue, with unhallowed iC 
cense, profane, i.e. depreciate, the delicate^ fal 
Alilton oyster, the plaice sound and firm, tha 
flounder as much aliTO as when in the water, the 
thrimp as big as a prawn, the £ne cod all? e but ar 
few hours ago, or any other of the ? arious treasured 
which those water deities, who fish the sea and 
riycrs, have committed to the care of the nymphs^ 
the angry Naiades lift up their Immortal voices^ 
and the profane wretch is struck deaf for las im« 
piety. 

Such was the noise which now burst from on4 
of the rooms below; and soon the thunder, wblclt 
long had rattled at a distance, began to approach 
nearer and nearer, till, having aseended by de^ 
grces up stairs, it at last e|itere4 fi^^ a^irtacsat 
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mkem Ae ladles were. In sliort, to drop all 
inc^phor and figure, Mrs. Honour, haTing scolded 
Violeatly l>elow stairs, and continued the same all 
jihe way up, came in to her mistress in a most 
4Hitraf eous passion, crying out, ' What doth your 

< ladyship think ? Would you imagine, thatthit 
^ impudent villain, the master of this house, hath 
^ had the impudence to tell me, nay, to stand it 
^.ont to my face, that your ladyship is that nasty, 

> 4itinkiQg wh — re (Jenny Cameron ti>ey call her), 

* that runs about the country with the Pretender? 
^ Nay,, (JiiB lying,, saucy Tillain, had the assurance 

> to tell ine, that your ladyship had owned your. 
•< self to be so: but I ha?e clawed the rascal ; ( 

^. hare left; the marks of my nails in his impudent 

* face. . My lady I says I, you saucy scoundrel : 
^ my lady is meat for no pretenders. She is a 
^ young lady of as good fashion, and family, and 

^ fortune, as any in Somersetshire. Did you 
^ ocTcr hear of the great Squire Western, sirrah 2 

> She is his only daughter ; she is — — , and heir* 
^ ess to all his great estate. My lady to be called 

* a nasty Scotch wh — e by such a varlet — To be 

< sure, I wish I had knocked his brains out with 
' the punch-bowl.' 

The prindpal uneasiness with' which Sophi^ 

-was affected on this occasion^ Honour had her. 

aelf caused, by having in her passion discovered 

who she was. ,: However, as this mistake of the 

landlord, sufficiently accounted for those passage« 

.which Sophia had before mistaken, she. acquired 

some ease on that account ; nor could she^ upon 

. the whole, forbear smiling. This enraged Honour, 

and she cried, ' Indeed, madam, *I did not th|nk 

^ your ladyship ^ould hate made a laughing mat. 

^ ter of it. To be called whore by such an im. 

^ pud^pt low rascal. Your' ladyship may be an- 
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< ^ry with mc, for attgbt I know, for taking yo\st 
* part, since proffered service, they say^ stinks ; 

< but to be sure I could never bear to hear a lady 

< of mine Called whore— Nor will I bear it 1 
^ am sure your ladyship is as virtuous a lady as 
^ ever sat foot on English ground, and I will claw 

< any villain's eyes oat who dares for to offer to 
f presume for to say the least word to the con- 
^ trary. Nobody ever could say the least ill of 
^ the character of any lady that erer I waited 
■^ upon,' 

Hittc illas lachrymw, in plain truth, Honour 
had as much lore for her mistress as most ser. 
Tints have; that is to say-*^But beskle^ this, her 
pride obliged her to sopport the character of the 
lady she waited on ; for she thought her own 
was in a very close manner connected with if. 
In proportion as the character of her. mistress 
was raised, her's, likewise, as she conceived, was 
raised with it; and, on the contrary, she thou^t 
the one could not belowered without the other. 

On this subject, reader, I must stop a moment, 
to tell thee a story. ^ The famous Nell Gwynn^ 
^ stepping one day from a house, where she had 
^ made a short visit, into her coach^ saw a great 
^ mob assembled, and her footman all bloody 

< and dirty : the fellow being asked by his mis. 

< tres the reason of his being in that condKion, 
^ answered, ^ I have been fighting, madam^ with 

< an impudent rascal who called your ladyship a 
^ wh — re.**-^ Yon blockhead^' replied Mrs. 
Gwynn, ^ at this rate you must light every 

< day of your life ; why, you fool, all the world 

< knows it.*-*^ Do they i' cries the fellow, in a 
muttering voice, after he had ahut the coach- 
c*oor, ^ they shan't call me a whore's footman 

< Icr all that' 
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Thits the passion of Mrs. Honour appears na- 
tural enough, even if it were to be no otherwisa 
Accounted for ; bat, in reality, there was an- 
other cause of her anger; for which we must beg 
lea?c to remind oUr reader of a circumstance 
ihentioned in the above simile. There are, in* 
deed^ certain liquors, which, beini^ applied to 
our passions, or to fire, product eifects the very 
Reverse of those produced by watef, as they servg 
io kindle and iu flame, rather than to extinguish* 
Among these, the generous liquor called punch, 
is one. It was ndt, therefore, without reason* 
that the learned Dr. Cheney used to call drink^ 
ing punch, pouring liquid fire down your throat* 
Now, Mrs. Honour* had unluckily poured so 
much of this liquid fire down her throat, that thd 
«moke of it began to ascend into her pericranium,^ 
itnd blinded the eyes of reason, which is therQ 
Supposed to keep her residence, while the fire it.* 
self from the stomach' easily reached the heart, 
and there inflamed the noble passion of pride. So 
ihat, upon the whole, we shall cease to Wonder 
^t the violent rage of the waiting- worn an; though 
at first sight we must confess the cause seems in<« 
adequate to the eflect. 

Sophia and her cousin both did alt in their 
power to extinguish these flames, which had roared 
so loudly all over the house. They at length pre. 
-failed ; or, to carry the metaphor one step far«* 
thcr, the fire having consumed all the fuel which 
the language aflbrds, to wit, every reproachful 
Jterm in it, at last went out of its own accord. 

But though tranquillity was restored abovo 
stairs, it' was not so below ; where my landlady,* 
Highly resenting the injury done to the beauty of' 
lUpr hnsban^, by the flesh-spades of Mrs. Honoiir, ' 
called aloud Cor revei^ge and justice. As to thp 
M9L* III. h 
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bands and falters, oyer the young and loTely of 
the other sex, as ever knight-errant was to th^ 
barbarous power of enchanters : nay, to say 
truth, I have often suspected that those very en^ 
chanters with which romance every where abounds,* 
"Were, in reality, no other than the husbands* of 
those days; and matrimony itself was, perhaps, 
the enchanted castle in which the nymphs were 
8aid to be confined. 

This noblemaa had an estate in the neighbonr- 
bood of Fitzpatrick, and had been for some time 
acquainted with the lady. No sooner, therefore, 
did he hear of her confinement, than he earnestly 
applied himself to procure her liberty ; >rhich 
be presently effected, not by etornllng the castle^ 
according to the example of . ancient heroes J 
but by corrupting the governor, in conformity 
tvith the modern art of war; in which craft 
is held to be preferable to valour, and gold is 
found to be more irresistible than either lead or 
steel. 

This circni)»staiice, however, as the lady di4 
not think it material enough to relate to her 
friend, we would not at that time impart it td 
the reader. We rather those to leave him a while 
under a supposition, that she had found, or colli, 
ed, or, by some very extraordinary, perhaps su, 
pernatural, means, had possiessed herself of the 
money with which she had bribed her keeper, 
than to interrupt her narrative by giving a hint of 
"what seemed to her of too little importance to be 
mentioned. 

The peer, after a short conversation, qould not 
forbear expressing iome surprise at meeting the 
lady in that place ; nor coUid Ire refrain from 
telling her, he imagined she had been gone tQ 
Patiif J^rs. Fitzpatrick yerjr fifeelj^ answei^edi 
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^That she lad been prev^tqd in her pnvposeby 
^ the arrival of a person she need not mentkni*. 
^ In short/ says she^ ^ I was overtaken by ray 
^ husband (for I need not affect to conceal what 
' the world knows too well already). I had tha 
^ good fortune to escape iir a mostsurprisinfi; man- 
^ ner, and am now going to Loudon with this 

< young lady, who is a near relation of mine, aadf 
^ who hath escaped from as great a tyrant as my 

< own.' 

His lordship, concluding that this tyrant was 
likewise a husband, made a speech full of com« 
pliments to both the ladies, and as full of iirrec* 
tires agajjist his own sex ; nor, indeed, did h^ 
avoid some oblique glances at the matrimonial in* 
s^itution itself, and at the unjust powers given by 
it to man over the more sensible, and Aiore me. 
ritorious part of the species. He ended his ora* 
tion with an offer of his protection, and of his 
coach and six, which was instantly accepted by 
Kirs* Fitz pat rick, and, at last, npon her per. 
suasions, by Sophia* 

Matters being thus adjusted, bis lordship took 
his leave, and the ladies retired to rest, where 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick entertained her cousin with many 
high encomiums on the character of the noble 
peer, and enlarged very particularly on his great 
fondness for his wife; saying, she believed he 
was almost the only person of high rank, who 
was entirely constant t» the lioarrh^e-bed. ^ In. 
< deed,' ^dded sbe^ ^ my dear Sophy, that, is a 
^ very pare virtue an(iongst men of condition* 
^ Never expect it when yon lAarry ; for, be« 
^ iieve me^ if -yofu do, you will certainly be de« 
* ceived.' 

.A gentle sigh stole from Sophia at these wordS| 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of ne 
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▼ery pleasant kind ; but ^ she never revealed tbia 
dream to any one, so the reader cannot expect to^ 
see it related here. 



CHAP. IX. 



The morning introduced in some jiretty wriiing. 
A 8tage»coadi, The civility of chambermaids^ 
The heroic temper of Sophia, Her generosity. 
The return to it.: The departure of the com^ 
pani/f and their arrival at London, with some' 
remarks for the use 4>f travellers^ 

J. HOSE members of society, who are bom to 
furnish the blessings of life, now began to light' 
their candles, in order to pursue their daily la^ 
bours, for the use of those who are bom to enjoy 
these blessings. The sturdy bind now attendt 
the levee of his fellow.labourer the ox ; the cun* ' 
xiing artificer, the diligent mechanic, spring from' 
their hard mattress ; and now the bonny house-*' 
inaid begins to repair the disordered drumroom, 
while the riotous authors of that disorder, in 
broken interrupted slumbers^ tumble and toss, 
as if the hardness of down disquieted their re- 
pose. 

In simple phrase, the clock had no sooner' 
struck se?en, than the ladies were ready for their 
journey ; and, at their desire, his lordship and his 
equipage were prepared to attend them. 

And now a matter of some difficulty arose ; and' 
tills was how his lordship himself should be con«] 
veyed; for though in stage«coaches, where pas- 
sengers are properly considered as so much lug- 
gage/ the in|;enious coachman t^tows half a dozen 
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vitli perfect case into the place of four ; for well 
he contriTcs that the fat hostess, or well-fed alder, 
man, may take up no more room than Ihe sMm 
miss, or taper master; it being the nature oC 
^uts, when well squeezed, to give way, and to 
lie in a narrow con^pass ; yet in these Tchicles, 
if^hich are called? for distinction sake, gentle, 
men's coaches, though they are often larger thad 
the others, this method of packing is nerer at* 
tempte^. 

His lordship would havC; put a s^ort end to the. 
difficulty, by very gallantly desiring to mount his 
horse ; but Mrs. Fi^patrick would by no means 
consent to it. It was therefore concluded, that- 
the Abigails should, by turns, relieve each other 
on one of his lordship's hordes, which was pre-, 
sently equipped with a side-saddle for that pur««! 
pose. 

Every thiog being settled at the inn, .the ladies 
discharged their former guides, and Sophia mado, 
a present to the landlord, partly to repair tl^e 
bruise which he had received under herself^ and 
partly on account of what he had suffered under 
the hands of her enraged waiting-woman. And. 
iiow Sophia first discovered a loss, wliichgave her 
some uneasiQess] and this wa9 of the hundrecl. 
pound bank*biU, which her father had given her 
at the last meeting ; and which, within a very, 
inconsiderable trifle, was all the treasure she w^ 
at present worth. She searched every where, and . 
shook and tumbled all her things to no purpose^ 
the bill was not to be found : and she was at 
Jast fully persuaded that she had lost it from her 
pocket, when she had the misfortune of tumbling 
from her horse in the dark lane, as before re« 
corded ;— -ar fact that seemed the more probable^ 
9\s she now recollected some discomposure ia hec 
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pockets* iirliiciv Aad bappeti^ tit i^tit time, and 
the great dHlicultj with which she had drawn 
forth her hftndkerchief the letj iiistanf before her 
fkll, i» oi'dei^ to ireliere the dii^tre^ of Mrs. Fi(z« 
patrick. 

Misfortunes of this kfnd, whatever iriconfeni* 
ea<ie8 they mtty be atftended with, are incapable 
of subdnin^ af mind in which there is any strength^ 
without the assistance of avarice. Sophia, there* 
fore, though nothing could be worse timed than 
thfe ac^cident, at such a season, immediately got 
the' better of her concern, and, with he^ wonted* 
sei^enlty and cheerfulness of countenance, re- 
turnied to her company. His fordship conducted' 
the ladies iiito the vehicle, as he did likewise' 
Mrs, Honour, wh6, after many dvilidies, anff 
mtHTe d^ar* madams, dt last yielded to ^e well, 
bred importunities of her sister Abigail, and sub- 
mitt^ to be domplimented with the first ride In 
this edaeh; in which indeed she v^ould afterwards 
hav^ beeb" co'nteilted to have pursued her whole 
journey, had n6f her mistress, after several fruit- 
less intim^(i<His, at length forced her to take her 
tarn on horseback. 

'the cdich now, having received its company, 
lkgB.n to move fdrWards, attended by many ser* 
vants, and by tWo led.captaihs, Who had befori^' 
rode v^itfr ItHls fordship, atnd Who woufd have beeti 
disiAissed frbin tie vehicle upon a much less wor- 
iky occasion', than wa^s this of accommodating' 
two ladies. lii tWs they acted only as gentle- 
nSen ; but Vhej Were ready at ainy time to have:' 
pll^ormed the office of a footman, or indeed would 
have cottdescenrfed lo^er, for the honour of his 
lordship's (Company, and for the convenience Oi 
liistatbfe* 

My kiidlord wa^ 60 pleased Mi(h the prJ^denlf 
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lie had received from Sophia, tttat he rather re^i" 
jpiced in, thgin regretted, his bruise, or his 
scfatchesL The reader will perhaps be curious to 
know the quantum of this present ; but we cannot* 
satisfy his curiosity, \yhatever it was, it satisfied^ 
the iand^ord for his bodily hurt; but he lamented he 
had not known before, how little the lady valued 
her money : / Fpr, to be sur^,' ^ays^he, * one might 

* hav6 charged every, article double,^ and she would 

* have made no cavil at the reckoning,' 

His wife^ however, was far from drawing ^his' 
conclusion ; whether .she i;eally felt any injury 
done to her husband more than he djd himself, I 
•will not gay ; certair^ it is, she was -much less? 
satisfied with the generosity of Sophia* f Indeed,** 
<ries she, * my dear, the lady Jj^nows better how- 

* to dispose bf her money than you imagine. She; 
^ might very welt think >ve should not putupsuchr 
^ a business without some satisfaction, aod thalawt 

< would have cost her an, infinite deal mora than: 

< this poor little matter, which I wonder you* 

< would take.'-;—* You are always 90 , bloodily: 

< wise,' qtioth the husband : / I|; would ba^ve cost- 

< her more, would it? Dost fan qy I don'tknow^ 

* that as Well thee? But would any of thatmore,* 

* or So much, have come into our pockets?. In. 
^ deed, if' Soil Tom the lawyer had been alive, I- 

* could have been glad to have put such a pretty 
^ business into his hands^^ He would have got. a;^ 

< go6d picking out of it ; but I have uo relation 
' now who is a lawyer, and why. should 1 go Xo 

* law for the benefit gf strangers r'-^^ Nay, to» ho: 

* stire,' answered she, * you must know best'-*r.. 

< I believe I do,' replied Jie. * I fancy when 
^ money is to be got, I can smell it out as well as 
^ anbther. Every body, let me tell you, would not* 
^ |iave talked ^eo|)le put of this. W^A t^a^ l^^i 
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* eTcry bodf voofd not hare cajolecl ftii out ^ 
S herv mind ti^L' The wife thert joiifed in thf 
applause of ber hu«baiid'9^ s^acity ; sitid thui^ 
cmded the ^oH dialogue between them da thill 
dooasion. 

Wc will therdfolrci tltfce onr Feaye of these goo$ 

feo^lCf and attend hh lordship and bis fair com«r 

panions, who mttde cfucb good expedition^ tha| 

they perfortned a journey of ninety miles in two 

days, and on the second evening arrived in lion« 

don^ without baving encountered any one adven* 

ture on the road worthy the dignity of this his* 

tory to relate* Out* pen^ therefbre, shall imitatt 

the expedition which it descHbe^, and our history 

shall keep pace with the traTdlefs who are its 

subject* Good writers will, indeed,' do wellti^ 

imitate the ingenious traveller in this instancej^, 

vho always proportions his stay at any place tq^ 

the beauties, elegancies, and curiosities, which \% 

affords. At fishery at Stowe, at Wilton, at 

Estbifry, and at Prior's Park^ days ire too short 

for the ravfohed imagination ; while we admire 

the wondekHHis power of art in improving nature* 

In sonie of thesis, art chiefly engages our admi« 

ration ; Uk others, nature ind art contend foe 

our appladse ; but, in the last, the former seem^ 

to triumph. Here nature appears in her richest 

attire, and art, di^ssed with the modestest sim*^ 

plicity, attends her benignant mistress. Hero 

nalnre indeed pour^ forth the choicest treasures* 

which she hath lavished on this world ; and hcra 

human nature presents you with an object which 

can be exceeded oniy in the other* 

The same tl^ste, the same imagination, which 
Inxurioiisly riot& in these elegant scenes, can lio 
itoiused With objects of far inferior note. Th« 
woods, Oe riversj tht^ tawUB Of Pevpn and of 
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Dorset attnict tbe eye of the ingenious traveller, 
iKad retard his pace^ which delay he afterwards 
compensates by swiftly sqourii^g over the gloomy 
heath of Bagshot, or that pleaiant plain which 
extends itself westward from StocWbridge, where 
no other olgc^c.t than one siqgl^ tree only in sixteen 
njiles presents itself to the view, unless the.douds, 
In compassion to our tired spirits, kindly open 
their variegated mansions to our prospect. 

Not so travels the money.meditating trades* 
man, the sagacious justice, the dignified doctor, 
the warm-clad grazier, with all the numerous 
offiipring of wealth and dulness. On they jog, 
with equal pace, through the verdant meadows, oi^ 
over the barren heath, their horses measuring fojar 
miles and a Imlf.per hour with thjs Yitmost exacts 
ness ; the eyes bf the bea^t apd of his master be* 
ing alike directed forward^, and employed in con^ 
templating the same objects in the saoiie manner* 
Witn equal rapture the good rider surveys the 
proudest. boasts of the architect, and those fiitr 
buildiDgi^^ with which sQme unknown name hath 
adorned the rich clothing town; where heaps 
of bricks are piled up as a kind of monument, tp 
•how that heaps of money h^ye been piled theri 
before. 

And now, reader, as we are in haste to attend 
unr heroine, we wiUleave to thy sagacity to ap« 
ply all this to the Bioeotian writers^ and to those 
authors who arctlieir oppo^ites^ This thou wilt 
be abundantly able to perform ^without our aid. 
Bestir thyself therefore on this occasion; fov 
though we will always .lend thee proper assist* 
ance in difficult places, as we do not, like some 
others, e^ifpect thee to i^fiic the arts of divinattoa 
to discover our meaniqg ; yet we shall not in* 
dul^ thy la^neds where nqtbiiv.bMt tbjr own 4it^ 
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tenttoitis required ; for thou art highly mistak^d 
if thou dost imagiae thaf we intended, whea. we 
i>egan this great work, to leave thy sagacity no- 
thing to do ; or that, without sometimes exer- 
cising this talent, thou wilt be able to travel 
through Our pages with any pleasure or.profit to 
thyself. ' 



CHAP. X. 



Containing a hint or two concerning virtue^ and 
a few more 'concerning suspicion* 

O UK company, b^ing arrived at London, were 
set down at his lordship's house, where, while they 
refreshed themselves after the fatigue of their jtmr- 
ney, servants were dispatched to provide a lodgf 
ing for the tWo ladies ; for, as her ladyship, was 
not then in town, Mrs. Fitzpatrlck would by no 
means consent to accept a bed in' the mansion of 
the peer. 

4 Some readers will^ perhaps, condemn t^is ex. 
traordinary delicacy, as I may call it, of virtue, 
as too nice and scrupulous ; 1)ilt we must makg 
allowances forhet situatioti^ which must be owned 
to have been very ticklish ; and when we conside? 
the malice of censorious tongues, we must allowy 
if it was a fault, the fault was an excess on th^ 
right side, and whicl^ every woman who is in the 
self-same situation will do well to imitate. The 
most formal appearance of virtue, when, it is only 
an appearance, may perhaps, in very abstracted 
considerations, seem to be fatherless comihend-' 
able than virtue itsdlf without this formality ; 
but it will} however; be always more coxui9wded j 
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tndth|8, 1 beliere, will be granted hj all, that 
it is necessary, unless in some very particular 
cases, for every woman to support either' the one 
€r the other. 

A lodging being prepared, Sophia accoif) panted 
ler cousin for that evening; bnt resoWed early 
in the morning' to inquire after the lady, into 
whose protection, as we have formerly men- 
tioned, she bad determined to throw herself, 
uhen she quitted her father's house. And this 
•be was tbe more eager in doing, from some ob« 
lervatioDS she had made during her journey in tbe 
coacb. . 

Now, as we woirid by no means fir the odious 
cbaracter of suspicion on Sophia, we, are almost 
afraid to open to our reader the conceits M'hicb 
lilled her mind concerning Mrs. FitzpatHck; of 
whom she certainly entertained at present some 
doubts ; wbicb, as they are very apt to enter into 
the bo8om9 of the. worst of people, we think pro- 
per not to mention more plainly, till we haver 
irst suggested a word or two to our reader touch- 
log suspicion in general. 

• Of this there have always appeared to me to 
be two degrees. The first of these I choose to de« 
rive from tbe heart, as the extreme velocity of 
its discernment seems to denote «ome previous in* 
ward impulse, and the rather, as this superlative 
degree often forms its own objects; sees what is 
Bot, j,nd^ways more than really exists. This i» 
tfaat quick.sigbted penetration, whoso bawk's^ 
ey^ no symptom of evil can escape ; which ob« 
serves pot only u^ion the actions, but upon the 
words and looks of men; and as it proceedf^ 
from the heart of the observer, so it dives into 
the heart of the observed, and there espies evil, 
as it were, in tb^ irst embryo j aay^ sometimes 
VOL. uu m 
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bfsforek canbe s^d to be coii€ei7ed;«-'-Ai| a^rable 
f faculty J ifit weroin&llible; but ^ tbift degree of 
perfectipu is not efea claim^ hy "more tfa^ om 
mortal being ; so from the fallibility of.sncb acnto 
discernment have aris,en vfkmj sad misdiiefe, and 
ipost griQTous heart-achs tp innocence: and virtue. 
t cannot help, therefore, regnrdiog this vaAt quklu 
Qightedness iptb ctiI as a Ticions excess, and sm 
a very pernicious eTil in itself. And I am the 
i^ore inclined to this opinion, as I. am afraid 
It alvrajs proceeds from a bad heart, for tlie rea* 
sons I have abo?e mentioned) and.for one more^ 
namely, because I never knew it the property q( 
a good one. Now from this, degree of suspidpa 
1 entirely and absolutdy, acquit Spphia* 

A second degree of thi^ qMality seejps tOiEiiaQ 
' from the head. This is, indeed, no other than 
the faculty of seeing what is before yp^ir^eyes^ an4 . 
of drawing pon<^usiops from what yon see* Xhtt 
former of these is upavpidabJe by those wba 
haye any eyes, and the latter is perhaps no. less 
certain and neces^iary a.cop$eqttence of our Jwf^ 
ing any brains. This is altogether as bitter jMH 
enemy to guilt as the former is to innocenoe; 
Qor can I see it in an nnamiable light, e?eift 
thPugh, through human fallibility, itfShonhl^bQ 
sometimes mistaken* For instance, , if ^ . husband 
should accidentaUy surprise his wife in ^ the lap 
or in the embraces of some of those pvettjr 
young gentlemen who profess the art of cupk* 
Old-making, I shppld not. highly, I think, blafoo 
him for copcluding something ]jnore than .what 
ke saw, from the familiarities whi<^ he reaUy 
had seen, and which we are at least ^Tonoabla 
epough to, when we callthem/innocent freedom3* 
The reader will easily suggest great, plenty of 
iosMiAce» to.hitts^: I shall. add biit one mor€i|. 
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irtitth, KdwisVer nncfaiistiaii ft ndajr be tliougbt 
hy BOtM^ I dmnot help esteeming to be strictly, 
justifiable ; and this is a su&^picion that a man is 
ckpabffe 6f doing what he hath done already^ 
smA thtit It Is possible foV one who hath been a 
i>iXi$An on<iey to act the same part again. And, 
to colifess the truth, of this degree of suspicion 
1 he^lk^iR Sophia was guilty. From this degree 
4f afii^p]<iioilshehad, in fact^ concei?ed an opinion^ 
Hmt her <H)iisln w^ really not better than she 
should be. 

The cdse, it seems, was this: Mrs. Fitzpa* 
Mck wisely considered, that thh Tirtue of i young 
ibdy is, it^ the world, iti the sanie situation witS 
si poor harci^ which U certain, wheiieTer it yen* 
t^res abi<oi^,' to meet its enei^iesj for It can 
Hardly meet any other. No sooner therefore waf 
ilt^ det<6rmined to tak^ the fir^t opportunity ot 
fitting the protection of* her husband, than shei 
yeSOiVed to cd^t herself under the protection o^ 
seme Otlielr mati ; and whom could she so pro*. 
pe^y clioose to be her guardian as a person of 
qnaHf^, o^ fortune, of honour; and who, besides, 
a gallant disposition which inclines men to knight. 
ettktklfyj that^, io be the (^haknpions of ladies in. 
distress, had often declared a riolent attachment 
tof herself, and' had already given her all the in« 
Utancev of it iti his poi)rer. 

But afs thels^ hath foolishly omitted this office 
et Tice-husb&nd, 6t guatdian, to an eloped tady ;; 
iHid as ibaflite is apt to dei^ominate him by a more 
diMgiree^fe dppdlatibn ; ill was concluded that 
liitf Ibrdbhip should perform' all such kind offices tn 
thiB'Iady in' secret, and without publicly assuming^ 
thd tf^rtLctet of h^i' protector. Nay, to prerent 
My' dtBer ^ersbii frotft sieving him in this li^ht^ it 
wtf^a^e^id^ thaft A^ lady should proceed directljr 
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to Bath, and that his lordship should first go to 
London, and thence should go do wo to that place 
by the advice of his physicians. , 

Nt)w all this Sophia very plainly understood^ 
not from the lips or behaviour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick^ 
but from the peer, who was infinitely less expert 
at retaining a secret, than was the good lady ; and 
perhaps the exact secrecy which Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
had observed on this head in her narrative, served 
not a little to heighten those suspicions which were 
now risen in the niind of her cousin. 

Sophia very easily found out the lady shd 
sought ; foi; indeed there was not a chairman m 
town to whom her house was not perfectly well 
known ; and as she received, in return of her firsi 
message, a most pressing invitation, she immedi« 
ately accepted iL Mrs. Fitzpatrick indeed did 
not desire her cousin to stay with her with more 
earnestness than civility required. Whether she 
had discerned and resented the suspicion above 
mentioned, or from what other motive it arose, I 
cannot say) but certain it is, jshe was full as de- 
€if ous of parting with Sophia> as Sophia herself 
could be of going. 

The young lady, when she came to take leave 
of her Cousin, could not avoid giving her a short 
hint of advice. She begged her, for ^eaven's sake, 
to take care of herself, and to consider in hovr. 
dangerous a situation she stood ; adding, she 
hoped some meth6d would be found of reconciling 
her to her husband. ' You must remember, my 

* dear,* says she, ' the maxim which my aunt West- 
< ern hath so often repeated to us both : That wh^n- 

* ever the matrimonial alliance is broke, and war. 

* declared between husband and wife, she can hardly 
^ make a disadvantageous peace for herself on. any. 

* Conditions. These are my auaf s fejrj words^ 
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* and she hath had a great deal of experience in 
^ the world.' Mrs. Fitzpatrick answered, with 
a contemptuous smile, ^ Never fear me, child, 
^ take care of yourself ; for you are younger than 
^ I. I will come and visit you in a few days ; but, 
^ dear Sophy, let me gire you one piece of ad. 

* vice : leave the character of Graveairs in the 

* country ; for, believe me, it will sit very awk« 

* wardly upon you in this town.* 

Thus the two cousins parted, and Sophia re« 
))aired directly to Lady Bellastonj where she found 
% most hearty, as well as a most polite, welcome. 
The lady had taken a great fancy to her when she 
bad seen her formerly with her aunt Western. 
She was indeed extremely glad to see her, and 
was no sooner acquainted with the reasons which 
induced her to leave the squire and fly to London, 
than she highly applauded her sense and resolu* 
tion ; and, after expressing the highest satisfac- 
tion in the opinion which Sophia had declared sha 
Entertained of her ladyship, by choosing her house 
^or an asylum, she promised her all the protection 
which it was in her power to give. 

As we have now brought Sophia into safe hands, 
Ae reader will, I apprehend, be conteikted to de« 
posit her there a while, and to look a little after 
other personages, and particularly poor Jones, 
whom we have left long enough to do penance for 
bis past offences, which, as is the nature of vice, 
brought sufficient punbhmeut upon him thom« 
•elvei* 
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CofUaining the same individual time nith iha^ 
/ormtir^ 



CHAP, J. 

' ■- - * 

Shomng zshat is to he deemed plagiarism in i| 
modern author^ and what is to be considered 
as lawful prize. 

Xhe learned reader must hare observed, that, in 
the course of this mighty work, I hare often 
translated passages out of the best ancient authors., 
'Without quoting the original, or without taking 
the least notice of the book from whence they 
were borrowed. 

This conduct in writing is placed in a Tery pro* 
per light by ' the ingenious Abbe Bannier, in his 
Preface to bis Mytkology, a work of great eru^.. 
ditioQ) and of* ec^ual ^dgiuenL ^ it wlti be 
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^ easy^* says he, < for the reader to obserrii, 
^ that I have freqaently had greater regard to 
^ him^ than to my own reputation : for an au« 
^ thor certainly pays him a considerable compli. 
' plenty when, forhil'salie^ h^ sujlpresses learned 
^ quotations tbaf come in his way, and which 
^ would have cost him hvt^ the bare trouble of 
^ transcribing.' 

To fill up a work with the0e ffera)is' ibay, in. 
deed, be considered as a doWitrigttt cheat on the 
learned world, who are by such means imposed 
upon to buy a seoosd i^aoBf m^ fragments and by 
retail, what they have already in gross, if not 
in their memories, upon their shalfes ; and it is 
still more cruel upon th^ ilKtetate, whoaredrawa 
in to pay for what is of no manner of use to theo?* 
A writer, who intermixes gteat quantity of GVeek 
and Latin with his works, deals by the ladies and 
fine gentlemen in the same paltry manner with 
which they are treated by the auctioneers, whio 
often endeaTOur so to confound and mix np their 
lots, that, in order to purchase the commodity 
you wan^ you are obliged at the same time to 
purchase that- which will dp' y6n no s&tnee. 

And yety as there is no conduct s6' falV dnd di^. 
interested but that it may be misubd^rsidod ^f fg' 
norance, and misrepresented by malice, I har# 
becb smnetimes tempted to plrew^k^v^ my 0>^ii rd« 
pataifonr ait the «9rpense of my r^der, tuttd- to 
traaworibe tile originBl, or at least tso quote dvafi^ 
tei: andTevse,' wheneTor I have mad^ use eithi^ 
of > the thought or expreisloii Of ftnotheK I imi)* 
indeed, in some doubt that I have tf^eA suffbi^ 
by the contr^y method*; and that, by sroppireB^ 
inf the or^gHiui^au^or's name, I have bofiaa hih 
ther Mispected o# plagiferititt^ tMn i^i&i f4 a^ 
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from the amiable motive aboTC assigned by thai 
justly celebrated Frenchman. 

!Now, to obviate all such imputations for the 
futures I do here confess and justify the fact. 
The ancients may be considered a» a rich common, 
"where every person^ ^vbo hath the smallest tene- 
ment in Parnassus^ hath a free light to fatten his 
muse. Or, to place it in a clearer Hght, we roo« 
derns are to the ancients what the poor are to the 
rich. By the poor here I mean, that large and 
venerable body which, in Dnglish, we call the 
mob* Now, whoever hath had the honour to be 
admitted to any degree of intimacy with this mob, 
must well know that it is one of their esfablished 
majiims, to plunder and pillage their rich neigh* 
bours without any reluctance ; and that this i» 
lield to be neither sin nor shame among themi. 
And so constantly do they abide and act by thie 
maxim, that, in every parish almost in the king- 
dom, there is a kind of confederacy ever carrying 
on against a certain person of opulence, called 
the squire, whose property is considered as free* 
' booty by all his poor neighbours ; who, as they 
conclude that there is no manner of guilt in 
such depredations, look upon it as a point of ho* 
nour and moral obligation to conceal, and ta 
preserve each other from punishment on all such 
uccasions. 

In like mapner arc the ancients, such as Ho. 
inei*, Yirgil, Horace, Cicero, and the rest, to h^ . 
esteemed among us writers, as. so many wealthy 
squires, from whom we, the poor of Parnassus,, 
claim an immemorial custom of taking whatever 
mre can come at. This liberty 1 demand, and tbii^ 
1 am ready to allow again to my poor neigh- 
bours in their turu* All 1 profess^ au4^1I i f^ 
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qalte at ny btvthreii, u^ to maiiilfthi Hie ^aiM 
ftrict honesty among anneireB) which tiie mob 
show to one another. To steal from one another 
is indeed hi^ly criminal and indecent; for tiila 
may beitriotly styled defrauding the poor (some» 
times, perhaps, those who are poorer than onr^ 
•elves), or, to see it under the mdst opprdbrikros 
colours, robbing the spital. 

Since, therefore, upon the strictest ^aminafiom 
wy own conscience cannot lay aby such pitifnl 
tlu&ft tomy charge, I am contented to plead gniltjr 
to the former accwsadon ; nor shall I ever scruple 
to take to myself any passage whith I shall find 
in an ancient author to my purpose, without set* 
ting down the name of the author fVom whence it 
was taken. Nay, I absolutely claim a property 
in all such sentiments the moment they are tran. 
0cribed into my writings, and I expect all readers 
henceforwards to regard them as purely and en* 
ttirely my own. This claim, ho^emer, I dedre 
to be allowed me only on condition, that I pre^ 
aerve strict honesty towards my poor breth^en^ 
from whom, if eyer I borrow any of thAt little 
of which tlHsy are possessed, I shall nev^ foil to 
put^ their mark upon it, that it may be at aH timei 
jpeady to be restored to the right owner* 

The omiffiioa of this was highly blam^ble in 
one Mr. Moore, who, having formerly borrowed 
some Haes of Pope and company, took the Uberty 
to transcribe six of them into his^play of the'Ritaf 
Modes. Mr. PopOy however, very luckily fbund 
them in the said play, and laying violent hands oH 
his own property, transferred it back again into 
his- own works ; and, for a further punishmt^nt^ 
imprisoned the said Moore in the loathsome dun^* 
j|[«oift of the Dunciad) where bJirunhappy mfxaorf 
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sow remaini, and e(ema\lf will remtin) as » 
proper puimhment for auphhis unjust deaUogs ia 
<|^ poetical trade. 

fB==55BBB=ap?a 

CHAP. 11. 

tn whi(A, ihot^gh ike sptire dqih mi find hif 
daughter^ something if found which puts an 
end to his pursuits 

A H^ liistory now returiM to the inii at Upton,- 
wbence we shall first tra<;e,the footsteps of Squire 
Western ; for as he will soon arrive at ^n end of 
his jonraeyy we shall have then full leisure to at-' 
tepd our hero. 

The reader may be pleafed to remember, thai 
t|ie said sqpire departed from the iim in great 
furjr, aniA.ia that fury he pursued his daughter. 
The'ho^tUr having informed him that she had 
crot^edthe Seiferny he likewise passed that river- 
-vuth 1ms i^quip^ig^, androd^ fuH speed, vowiQg 
the utmost T^ugeapce ^g^iist poor Sophiay> if he- 
•boMld i^ut.pvert^e her. 

H(B,had not gpueifaif, before h^arrif ed at a cross* 
w^. Here|h^<:alled« short council of war^Ja: 
w^ii^h, ^fter hearing diffisrentiipifiioos, he «t last* 
gjive the directiou Qf h^ pursuit to fortune^ a&d' 
•trugk directly into the Worcester road. 

In this road he proceeded about two fliilc9|r. 
w)icn hpbegfm to beipoan hiinself most bitterly^ 
frequeatl-y crying out, < What pity is it! Sure^ 
^ never ws^ so unlucky a dog as myself!' And 
then burst fort^i jx vdley <^f oaths and execra* 
iions. 
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Mm on th!« occasion. ^Sorrow not, sir,' sajf 
Jie, ' Hkfe those withont hope. Howbeit we har© 
^ not yet been able to overtake young madam, we 

* may account it some good fortune, that we haye 

* hitherto traced her course aright. Peradvea« 
^ ture she will soon be fatigated with her journey^ 
< and will tarry in some inn, in order to renovate 

* her corporeal functions ; and in that case, in all 

* moral certainty, you will very briefly be co mm 

* poi votu* 

* Pugh ! D — n the slut,' answered the sqnirc, 
^ I am lamenting the loss' of so fine a morning for 
^ hunting. It is confounded hard to lose one of 

* the best scenting days, in all appearance, which 
^ hath been this season, and especially after so 

* long a frost* 

Whether fortune, who now and then show* 
some eompassion in her wantonest tricks, might 
not take pity of the squire ; and, as she hatl de-' ■ 
tcrmined not to let him overtake his daughter, 
might not resolve to make him amends some other 
way, I will not assert; but he had hardly uttere4 
the words just before commemorated, and two or 
three oaths at their heels, when a pack of hounds 
began to open their melodious throats at a small 
distance from them, which the squire^s horse 
and his rider both perceiving, both immediately. 
pricked up their ears, and the squire crying, 

* She^s gone, sho^s gone I Damn me, if she is not 
^ gone !' itistantly clapped spurs to the beast, who 
iiitle needed it, having indeed the same inclinatioa 
M(ith his master: and now the whole company, ' 
crossing into a corn-field, rode directly towards 
the hounds, with much hallooing and whooping, 
wh.le the poor parson, blessing himself, brought 
up the rear. 

% Xhas fable report; iki^jL ^ fair GrimaIUa> 
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,%toiii Veniis, at the desire of a passionate lo?er, 
converted from a cat inlo a One woman, no sooner 
perceived a mouse, than, mindful of her former 
sport, and still retaining her pristine nature, sh^ 
leaped from the bed of her husband to pursue the 
little animal. 

What are we to understand by this ? Not that 
the bride was displeased with the embraces of her 
amorous bridegroom : for though some have re« 
marked that cats are subject to ingratitude ; yet 
women. and cats too will be pleased and purr on 
certain occasions. The truth is, as the sagacious 
Sir Roger L'Estrange observes, in his deep reflec« 
tions, that, ^ if we shut nature out at the door^ 
^ she will come in at the window ; and that puss^ 
^ though a madam, will be a mouscr still.^ In th« 
lame manner, we iare not to arraign the squire of 
any want of love for his daughter ; for in reality 
he had a great deal ; we are only to consider that 
he was a squire and a sportsman, and .then we 
way apply the fable t6 him, and the judicious re« 
flections likewise. 

The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and 
the squire pursued over hedge and ditch, with all 
his usual vociferation and alacrity, and with all 
bis usual pleasure } nor did the thoughts of Sophia 
ever once intrude themselves to allay the satisfac* 
lion he enjoyed in the chace, and which, he said^ 
nvas oae of the finest he ever saw^ and which he 
twore was very well worth going fifty miles for. 
As the squire forgot his daughter, the servants, 
yre may easily believe, forgot their mistress ; 
and the parson, after having expressed much 
astonishment, in Latin, to himself, at length like* 
-wise abandoned all farther thoughts of the youn^: 
lady, and^ jogg^og on at a distaxure behindj begaa* 

ToL. III. ar 
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to n^ditale a portion of doctrine for. ihe tosoin^ 
Sunda^r. 

The squire who owned the hounds was faighlj^ 
pleased with thearriyal of his brother squire and 
Upprtsman ; for all men approve merit in their 
own waj; and no man was more expert in the 
^eld than Mr. Western, nor did any other better 
know how to encourage the dogs with his Toice, 
and to animate the hunt with his holla. 

Sportsmen, in the warmth of a ohace, are too 
much engaged to attend to any manner of cere* 
mony, nay, .even to the offices of humanity ; for 
If any of them meet with an accident by tumbling 
into a ditch, or into a river, the rest pass on re« 
gardless, atid generally lea^re him to his fate : d urg- 
ing this time, : therefore, the two squires, though 
<(ften close to each other, interchanged not a 
single word. The master of the hunt, however, 
qft^n saw and approved the great judgment of 
tiie stranger in drawing tthe dogs when they were 
at. a fault, and hence qonceived a very hfgh opi« 
nion of his understanding, as the number of his 
attendants inspired no sm^U reverence to his qua« 
lity. As soon, therefore, as the sport was ended, 
tiy tltt death of the little animal which had occa. 
siODed it, the two squires met, and^ in all squire* 
like greetinj^, saluted each other. 

The eonversatidn was entertaining enough, and 
'u^hat we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or 
on some other occasion ; bat as it nowise coocerna 
this history, we^cannot prevail on ourselves to give 
it a place/here* It concluded with a second chace, 
and that with an invitation to dinner. This being 
iU:cepted, Was followed by a hearty boot of drinks 
ing, which ended in as hearty a nap on the part 
of&y^nire^Weiterm 
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Our sqnire was by no means a match either for 
lis host, or for Parson Supple, at bis cups that 
evening ; for which the violent fatigue of mind as 
well as body that he had undergone, may yery 
well account^ n^ithout the least derogation from 
hiB honour. He was, indeed, according to the 
Tulgar phrase, whistle.drunk ; for before he had 
twaUowed the third bottle, he became so en« 
tirely overpowered, that though he was not car* 
ried ofF to bed till long after, the parson consii* 
deredhimas absent; and, having acquainted th# 
other squire with all relating to Sophia, he ob» 
tiuned his promise of seconding those argunietit^ 
which he intended to urge the* neit moriiing fof^ 
Mr. Western's return. 

No sooner, therefore, had the good squire shaken^ 
off his evening, and began to call for his mornings 
draoght, and to summon his horses in order to ' 
toiew his pursuit, dian Mr. Supple began his dis^ 
siiativesy which ^e host so strongly seconded,' 
that they at length prevailed, and Mr. Western 
agreed to return home ; being principally movecl^ 
by oneai^ument, viz. That ho knew not whicH^ 
way to go, and might probably be riding fiEurthei* 
from his daughter instead of towards her« H^ 
then took leave of his brother sportsman, and ex« 
pressing great joy that the frost was broken 
(which might perhaps be tko small motive to hi^' 
nastening homoX set forwards, or rather back^* 
wards, for Somersetshire ; but not before he had 
first dispatched part of his retmue in quest of hid 
daughter, after whom he likewise sent a volley of 
Ihe mott bitter execrations which ho could intents ^ 
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CHAP. III. 

TTie departure of Jones from Upiofij with whcti 
passed between him and Partridge on the road. 

At length we are once more come to our hero ;• 
and, to say truth, we hare been pbliged to part 
with him so long, that, consideriag the condition 
in which we left him, I apprehend many of our 
readers have concluded we intended to abandon • 
him for ever ; he being at present in that situation 
iq which prudent people usually desist from in^* 
quiring any farther after their friends, lest tbej^ 
should be shocked by hearing such friends had 
lianged themselves. 

But, in reality, if we haye not all the Tirtues, I 
will boldly say, neither hare we all the ?ices of 
a prudent character ; and though tt is not easy 
to conceive circumstances much more miserable 
than those of poor Jones at present, we shall re« ; 
turn to him, and attend upon him with the same' 
diligence as if he was wantoning in the brightest 
i^eams of fortune. 

Mr, Jones, then, and his companion Partridge, 
left thP Ino a f^y^ minutes after the departure of 
Squiro >Yestern, and pursued the same road on 
foot, fqr the hpstier told them that no horses were 
by any m^ns to be at that time procured at Up.-^ • 
tpn. On tUey marched with heavy hearts ; for 
tifough their disquiet proceeded from- very dif. v 
ferenf; reason^, jet displeai^ed they were both;i 
^nd if Jones sighed bitterly. Partridge grunted - 
^together as sadly at every step. 

When they came'tq the cross-roads where the 
gjuire ha4 stopped to t^ke c()uasel; Jones stopped 
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]i]f:pw»e, ao^, tnnuog to, P^rtridg6> utited hir 
opinion which trs^ck they shpuld pur&ae. ^ Ah, 
^ sir/ answered Partridge^ ^ I wish your honour 

* wou^i follow my adTioe.' — * Why should t 
^ npt ?' replied Jones; ' for it is now indifferent 
^ to me whither I gp^ or what becomes. of me. '^— 
^ My advice, then,' said Paftridge, ^ is, thatyoii 
^ impiediately face about an4 return home.; for 
^ who, that hath such a homo to return to as 
^ your honour, would travel thus, about the couom 

< try like a vagabond J I ask pardooy sed vox ea • 

* sola reperta est.^ 

^ Alas!* cries Jonps, ^ I have no home to re- 

* ti^rn to ;'^but if my friend, my father, would 
' receive me, could 1 .bear the country from whic^ 

< Sopbia is flown — Crue) Sophia! Cruel! No. 
^ Let me blam^e myself— No, Jet me blam« thee. 

< £)*— nation seize thee^ fOol^,t blockhead ! thOu* 

< hast undone me, and^ I will tear thy soul fnom 
^ thy, body.' At which- wprd^ he laid violent 
hands on the collar of poor Partridge^ and* shook, 
him more hf^tHy than, an a^^e fit, or htis own 
fea^^s had eve^ done befor^e. , 

Partridge, fell trembling oa his kneesy and b6$^ 
ge^form^rcy, vowun^he had meant Qt> hanur; 
wbop ipv^f, aftefr staring wildly on him-, for. a 
moment j quitt^ hi^ hoJd> a^dischar^ ar^ia 
oa hipsisc^lf,' thai^ had it fallen on* the other^ 
ifrpi;l4 cpf::tain1y have put atr end to his beings 
which, , indeed . th^. very . apprdiensiotr. of it had ' 
aln)9$t,effiecjed. 

Wq would bestow . some. paina.herefiii mmutdljr 
de^cribii^ all the nuid pranks which Jones played 
on ihis occasion, could we. be Well assured that-' 
tl|e reader/^ould take tiie same pam in pelrusing 
them ; but as we^re apprehensive tka^ after all < 
tl^lal^ur .ns^tch^^wo shoikld eyupDoy in- pai^lting* . 

! ' ' ' _ 
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this scene, the said reader would be rery apt to 
^kip it entirely over, we hare saved oarsefres that 
trouble. To say the truth, we have, from this ' 
reason alone, often done great Tiolence to the 
luxuriance of oar genius, and have left mainy ex- 
cellent descriptions out of our work, which 
would otherwise have been in it. And this sus- 
picion, to be honest^ arises, as is generally the 
«ase, ifrom our own wiclLod heart ; for we have, 
ourselves, been very often most horridly given to 
jumping, as we have run through the pages of vo- 
luminous historians. 

• Suffice it then simply to say, that Jones, after 
having plaved the part of a madman for many 
Dunutes, came, by degrees, to himself ; which nq ' 
sooHcr happened, than, turning to Partridge, he 
very earnestly begged his pardon for the attack ' 
he had made On him in the violence of his passion ; 
bat concluded, by desiring him never to mention ' 
his return again ; for he was resolved never to se^ ' 
that country any more. 

.Partridge easily forgave, and faithfully pro^ 
mised to obey the injunction now laid upon him;. • 
And then Jones very briskly cried out : ' Since it 
^ is absolutely impossible for me to pursue apy 

* farther the ^teps of my angel, I will pursue 

* those of glory. Come on, my brave lad, novr 

* for the army : — It is a glorious cause, and t 

* would willingly 'sacrifice my life in it, ' eve^ 

* though it was worth, my .pr^erv-ing.^ And so 
saying, he immediately struck into the different - 
road from that which the squire had taken, and, 
by mere chance, pursued the very same throngh 
^hich Sophia had before passed. 

Our travellers now marched a full mile, without 
speaking a syllable to each other,' though Jones, 
M^0(^ed| qiutterfd ip^y things to himself. As id 

r 
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Partridge, he was profoundly silent ; far he was , 
not, pefrhaps, perfectly recofered from his former 
fright; besides, he had apprehensions of pro* 
Toking his friend to a second' fit of wrath, espc 
cially as he now began to enteHain a conceit, , 
which may not, perhaps, create any great won* 
dertfi the reader. In «h6rt, he began now to 
suspect that Jones was absolutely out of his 
senses* ■ ' 

At length Jones, being weary of soliloquy, 
addressed himself to his companion, and blamed 
himf^r his taciturnity ; for which the poor man 
very honestly accounted, from his fear of giving ^ 
offence?. And now this fear being pretty well re- 
moved, by the mast absolute promises of indem* 
uity. Partridge again took the bridle from his 
tongue ;i which, perhaps, rejoiced no less at re- 
gaining its liberty, than a young colt, when/.the 
bridie is slipt frdm his neck, and he is turned , 
loose into the pastures. ' . 

As Partridge was inhibited from that topic . 
which would have first suggested itself, he fell , 
upon' that which was next uppermost in his mind, . 
namely, the Man of the Hill. ' Certainly, sir,' , 
says he, ^ that could never be a man, who 
^ dresses himself and lives after such a strange 
^ mannei, and so unlike other folks. Besides, 
^ his diet, as the old woman told me, is chiefly 
^ upon herbs, which is a fitter food, for a horse 

* than a christian ; nay, . landlord at Upton says, 
^ that the neighbours thereabouts have very fear* 

^ ful notions about him. It runs strangely in my ^ 
^ head, that it must have been some spirit, who, ^ 
^ perhaps, might be sent to forewarn us : and 

* who knows, but all that matter which he told , 
j tw^ of his gpin|[ to fight^ and of his being takea 
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^ pnsonfir, And of the great danger be was i^iof 

< being hanged^ might be intend^ as a warning 
^ id UBj consideriog wti^Jt we were going about : 
^ besides, I dre^t of notliing all last night, b.nt . 
^ of fighting; and methought the blood r^n out 

< of my nose, as liquor out of a tap# I«d«ed^ 
^ sir, it\fandum^ regpiOj ji/tbes renovare dUQ^ 
^ rem»* 

^Thy story. Partridge,' answered Jones^ * is 
^ almost as ill applied, as thy Latiq. Nptbing c^n 
^ be more likely to happen th^n d^th, to meu^ 
^ whp go into battle. Perhaps Wje shall bptii 

< fall in it,— and what then ?'— < WJiat then I' re- 
plied Partridge ; ^ why thc^n th^e is an end. of 

< us, IS there not ? When I am. gone, all. isomer 
^ with me. What mattery the cause tp me,^or 

< who ^ets the Tictory, if I ami killed? I iktH^l 
^ never enjoy any advantage from' it. What are 

< all the rinking of bells, an4 bonfires, to one 
^ that is' six feet under ground ? There will be a& 
^ end of poor Partridge.'—^ And an end of poor 

* Partridge,* cries Jones, * t^iere mqst be, oafc 

< time or other. If you loye, Latin, I will repeat 
^ you some 6ne lines oiit of Horace, which would 

* inspii^e courage in a coward: 

Duke Sf decorum est pro f atria moru 
Mors S^fugacem persequUur vinm 

Nee parcit imbeUis juventce 

Popliitbusp ttmidqque tergo* 

^ I wish you would, constriie them,' cries Par* 
tridge; ^, for Horace is a hard author, audi ean^ 
^ iiot understand as you repeat themv' 

^ I will repeat you a bad iiioitation, or rather 
. < paraphfiiseof my.own,' said JogeSi' for I aaa 
^ but an ^different poet : 
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^ Wbo wotild not die in his dear country^s cause ? 

* Siiice, if base fear his dastard step withdraws, 
^-From death he cannot fly : — One common grave 

* Receiyes, at last, the cowaTd and the brave.' 

* That's very certain,' cries Partridge. ^ Ay, 
sure, Mors omnibus communis ; but there is a 
great diflTerence between dying in one's bed s| 
great many years hence, like a good christian, 
wjth all our friends crying about us, and being, 
shot to-day or to-morrow, like a mad dog ; or, 
perhaps, hackled in twenty pieces with a sword,. 
and thttt too before we have repented of all our 
sins. O Lord, have mercy up6n us I tp be sure, 
the soldiers are a wicked kind of people. I never 
lored to have any thing to do witn them. { 
coutd> Imrdly bring myself ever to look upoa' 
them as chrislians. There is nothing but cursing, 
and swearing among them.' I wish your ho- 
nour would repent r I heartily wish you would 
irepef^t, before it is too late ; and not think of 
going among them.— Evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners. That is my principal rea« 
son. For as for that matter, I am no more 
afraid than another man, not I ; as to matter/ 
of that. I know all human flesh must die ; 
but yet a man may live many years for all that. . 
Why, I am a middle-aged man now, and yet, 
.1 may live a great number of years. I have read 
of several who have lived to be above a hundred, 
and some a great deal above a hundred. Not 
that I hope, I mean that I pn^mise myself, to 
iive to any such age as that, neither. But if it 
be only to eighty or ninety, Heaven be praised, 
that is a great ways oif ytt'y and I am not 
f afraid of dying then, no more than another 
^ iQail • but, surely, to tempt d^tb before 4 
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< man's time is come, seems to me jownriglii 
^ wicl^edness and presumption* Besides, if it 

< Was to do any good indeed ; batlet tfie cause be 

< ivhat it will, what mighty matter of good caft 
^ two people do i And, for my part, I understand 
^ nothing of it* I never fired off a gun aboire tea 

< times in my life ; and then, it was not charged 
^ with bullets. And for the sword, I never learned 
^ to fence, and know nothing of the scatter. An4 
^then there are those cannons, which certaiidy It 
^ must be thought the highest presumption to ga 
^'in the way of; and nobody but a madmati— f 
^ ask pardon ; upon my soul, I meant no harm ;* 
^ I beg I may not throw your honour iilt6 another 
*' passion.' 

^ Be under no apprehensions, Partridge,* crier 
jTones ; < I am now so well convinced itf thy' 
^ cowardice, tliat thou couidst not ptovake mt- 

* on any account.'—' Tour honour,' answered he, 
^ may call me coward, or any thing else yott 

* please. If loving to sleep in a w^ole skin maket^ 
' a man a coward, pon immune^ ab i^ mtdU 
^'sumus. I never read in my grammar, that a- 
<,man can't be a good man without fighting,- 

/* Vir bonus est qluis9 Qui comulia pi^ruin^ pt^ 

* Jegesjuraque jervaL Not a word of fighting ;• 
^ and I am sure the scripture is so much againsf 
^ it, that a man shiill Qevef persuade me he i$' 
^'a good ehristiani whUe be sheds christiaiu 
f blood.' 
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The aioeniure of a beggar*man.' 

Ju8T as Partridge had ottered ^at good and 
pious doctrine, with which the last chapter con. 
diided, thej arrircd at another cross-way, when 
n lapne fellow in rags asked them for alms ; upon 
which Partridge ga?e him a serere rehnke, say« 
tag, ^ Ererjr parish onght to keep their own poor/ 
Jones then fdl a langhing, and asked Cartridge, 
^if he was not ashamed, with so much charity ia 
<^ his month, to have no charltj in his heart. 
*Your religion,' says he, * serves you only for 

< an excuse for your faults, but is no incentive 

< to yoarvirtae. Can any man, who is really a 

< Christian, abstain from relieving one of his bre* 

< thren in such a miserable condition ?' And at the 
same time, putting his hand in his pocket, he gave 
^e poor object a shilling. 

^Master,' cries the fellow, after thanking htm, 

< I have a curious thing here in my pocket, which 
« J found about two miles off, if your worship 
^ will please to buy it. I should not venture to 

< pull it out to estTj one ; but as yon are so 

< good a gentleman, and so kind to the poor, 

< you won't suspect a man of being a thief only 

< because he is ppon* He then pulled put a little 
gilt pocket-book, and delivered it into the hands 
of Jones. 

Jones presently opened it, and (guess, reader, 
-what he felt), saw in the first page the words 
Sophia Western, written by her Own fair hand. 
He 90 sooner teaA the name, than he pressed it 
dote to his lips I nor Qould he avoid falling into; 
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some very frantic raptures, notwithstanding his 
company ; but, perhaps, these very raptures made 
him forget he was not a1oli6» 

While Jones was kissing and mumbling the 
book, as if he had an feicellent brown buttered 
crust in his mouth, or as if he had really beea^ 
, bpok-worm, x^r an author, who had nothing to 
eat but his own works, a piece of paper fell from 
its leaves to the ground, which Partridge took 
Tip, and delivered to Jones, who presently per* 
ceived it to be a bank-bill. It was, indeed, the 
rery bill which Western had given . his daugh- 
ter the night before her departure ; and a Jew 
would have jumped to purchase it at five shillings 
Jess than 100/. 

The eves of Partridge sparkled at this news, 
which Jonef now proclaimed aloud ; and so did 
(though with somewhat a different aspect) those 
of the poor fellow who had Ibund the book ; and 
who (i hope from a principle of honesty) had 
never opened it: but we should not deal honestly 
by the reader, if we omitted to inform him of a 
circumstance which mky be here a little material, 
viz. that the fellow could not read. 

Jones, who had felt nothing but pure joy and 
transport from the finding the book, was aifected 
with a mixture of concern at this new discovery ; 
for his imaginatio^ instantly suggested to him, 
that the owner of the bill might possibly want it, 
before he should be able to convey it to her. He 
then acquainted the finder, that he knew the lady 
to iihom the book belonged, and would endea« 
Tour to fiad her out as soou as possible^ and re^ 
turn it her. 

The pocket-book was a late present from Mrs« 
Western to her niece : it had cost five^nd-twenty 
ffhiliings, having beea bought of a <^lebrateGL 
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fc^mati * Imitlie real yalue of th^ silyer^ whicli 
it Contained la Its clasp, was abotit eighteen, 
pence ; and that price the bM toyittan, as it was 
altog^her as good as when it first Issued from his 
ghop, would now haTC ghren far it. A prudent 
person ijrould, howeyer, harre taken proper a^ 
Vaiitage of the ignorance of this fellow, and wouKL 
tiot have offered mofje than a shilling, or perhaps 
tizpeace, for it; nay, some perhaps would hate 
given nSthing, and left the fellow to his acttoft 
of trover, i^bich some learned Serjeants may doubt 
irhether he could, under these circumstances^ 
have maintained. 

Jones, on the contrary, whose character wai 
on the outside of generosity, and may, perhaps^ 
tii}t rcry unjustly have been suspected of extra;* 
Tagance, without any hesitation, gave a guinea 
in exchange for the book. The poor man, wh(x 
fiad not for a long time before been possessed of 
Ho nmch treasnre, gave Mr. Jones a thousand 
thanks, and discovered littlie Jess of transport la 
his nraseles, than Jones had before shown, whe(k 
he had first read the name of Sophia Western. 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend ouV 
trateiiers to the place where he had found th^^ 
Yoclget-book. Together, therefore, they pro- 
ceeded directly thither ; but not so fast as Mi*. 
Jones desired ; for his guide unfortunately hap. 
pened to be lame, and could not possibly travel 
faster than a mile an hour. As this place, ther^ 
fore, was at above three miles distance, though 
the fellow had said otherwbe, the reader n€^ 
trot be acquainted how long they were in walk- 
iiig it. . 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during 
their walk, kissed it as often, talked much to 
lllmself, and very littU to his comp anioni . At 

. TQS*. IIX.. 
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all which the guidQ expressed some signb of a^ 
tontshment to Partridge ; who more than once 
shook his head, and cried, ^Poor gentleman! 
, < orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano.^ 

At length they arrived at the very spot where 
Sophia unhappily dropped the pocket-book, and 
where the fellow had as happily found it. Here 
Jones offered to take leave of his guide, and to 
improve his pace ; but the fellow, in whom that 
violent surprise and joy, which the first receipt of 
the guinea had occasioned, was now considerably 
abated, and who had now had sufficient time to 
recollect himself, put on a discontented look, , 
and, scratching his head, said,^ ^ He hoped his 

* worship would give him something more* Your 

< worship,^ said he, * will, I hope, take it into 

* your consideration, that if I had not been ho- 
' * nest, I might have kept the whole.' And, in* 

deed, this the reader must confess to hare been 
true. ' If the paper there,' said he, ^ be worth 

< 100/. I am sure the finding it deserves more thau 
^ a guinea. Besides, suppose your worship should 

< neyer see the lady, nor give it her— and though 

< your worship looks and talks very much like a 
« gentleman, yet I have only your worship's bara 
<word; and, certainly, if the right^owner been't 

< to be found, it all belongs to the first finder, 

* I hope your worship will considet of all thest 

< matters. I am but a poor man, and therefora 

< don't dt sire to have all ; but it is but reasonable 

< I should have my share. Your worship looki 

< like a good man, and, I hope, will consider 

< my honesty ; for I might have kept every far, 

* thing, and nobody ever the wiser.' — * I promise 

< thee, upon my honour,' cries Jones, * that t 

< know the right owner, and will restore it her. 
— * Nay, your worship,' answered the fellow^^ 
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' taaj do as yoa please as to that ; if you will but 

* gtyeme my share, that is, one. half of the money,* 

* your honour may keep the rest yourself, if you 

< please ;' and concluded with swearing, by a 
Tery Yehemeot oath, * that he would never men- 

* don a syllable of it to any man liriag.* 

* Lookec, friend,* cries Jonesj * the right owner 

< shall certainly hare again all that she lost ; and 

* as for any farther gratuity, 1 really candot give 
^ it you at present; but let me know your name, 
^ and where you live, and it is more than possible, 
^ you may hereafter have further reason to rejoice 

* at this jnorning's adventure.' 

* I don't know what you mean by venture,* 
cries the fellow ; * it seems I must venture ^ he- 
^ ther you will return the lady her money or no ; 
^ but I hope your worship will consider — ' *Corae, 

* come,' said Partridge, * tell his honour your 

* name,' and wh^re you may be found ; I warrant 

* you will never repeut having put the money into 
^ his hands.' The fellow seeing no hopes of re« 
jcoveriug the possessiop of the pocket-book, at 
last complied in giving in his name and place of 
abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of paper 
with the pencil of Sophia ; and then placing the 
paper in the same page where she had writ her 
name, he cried out, ' There, friend, you are 

< the happiest man alive : I have joined your 

* name to that of an angel.'— ' 1 don't know any 
^ thing about angels,' answered the fellow; ^ but 
^ I wish you would give me a little more money/ 
^ or else return me the pocket-book.' Partridge 
now waxed wrath : he called the poor cripple 
by several vile and opprobrious names, and wis 
absolutely proceeding to beat him, but Jone» 
would not suffer any such thing : and now tellidif 
tbe fellow he would certainly find som^ oppor* 

Q 2 
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inmtj of ^serTtng him, Mr. Jones departed as fast 
as his heels would carry hloi ; and Partridge, into 
'whom the thoughts of the hundred pounds had 
infused new spirits, followed his Leader; while 
the man, who was obliged to stay behind, fell to 
cursing them both, as well as his parenjts ; ^ for 
1 had they,' says he, ^ sent me to a charity*school 
^ to learn to write and read and east accounts, I 
^ should have known the yalue of th^e matter! 
^ as well as other people.' 



CHAP. V. 



Containing more adventures which Mr* Jones and 
his companion met on the road> 

Our trayellers now walked so fast, that they had 
very little time or breath for conversation ; Jonef 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and l^artridg^ 
on the bank-bill, which, though it gave him 
some pleasure, caused him at the same time to 
repine at fortune, which, in all^his walks, had 
never given him such an opportunity of showing 
his honesty. They had proceeded abov« three 
miles, when Partridge, being unable any longer 
to keep up with Jones, called to him, and begged 
)iim a little to slacken his pace : with this he was 
the more ready to comply, as he had for some 
time lost the footsteps of the horses, which the 
thaw had enabled him to trace for several miles, 
and he was now upon a wide common, where werp 
/several roads. 

He here therefore stopped to consider which of 
these roads he should pursue^ when on sudden 
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they heard the noise of a drum, that seemed at 
no great distance. This sound presently alarmed 
the fears of Partridge, and he cried out, ^ Lord 
^ hare mercy upon us all; they are certainly a 

* coming!* — ' Who is coming ?' cries Jones ; for 
fear had long since given place to softer ideas in 
his mind ; and since his adventure with the lame 
man, he had been totally intent on pursuing 
Sophia, without entertaining one thought of an 
enemy. < Who V cries Partridge, ' why the 

* rebels: but why should I call them rebels? 

* they may be very honest gentlemen, for any 
' thing I know to the contrary. The devil take 
^ him that affronts them, I say ; I am sure, if thejt 
^ 'have nothing to say to me, 1 will have nothing to 
^ say to them, but in a civil way. For Heaven's sake^ 
^ sir, don't affront them if they should come, and 
^ perhaps they may do us no harm ; but would 

* it not be the wiser way to creep into some of 
** yonder bushes, till they are gone by ? What 
^ can two unarmed men do perhaps against fifty 
^ thousand ? Certainly nobody but a madman ; 
^ I hope your honour is not offended ; but cer. 

< tainly no man who hath mens sana in corpora 

* sano * Here Jones interrupted this torrent 

of eloquence, which fear had inspired, sayingy 
' That by the drum he perceived they were near 

< some town.' He then made directly towards the 
plape whence the noise proceeded, bidding Par. 
fridge ^ take courage, for that he would lead him 
^ into no danger f and adding, ' it was impossible 
^ the rebels should be so near.* 

Partridge was a little comforted with this last 

assurance ; and though he would more gladly have 

gone the contrary way, he followed his leader^ 

Ills heart beatin|; time^ but not, after the mftoaer (^ 

413 
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heroes, to the music of the drum 9 nirhich cease^ 
not till they had traYerse4 the common, and were 
come into a narrow lane. 

And now Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, discovered something painted flying in the 
air, a very few yards before him, which fancying 
to be the colours of the enemy, he fell a bellowing, 

* O Lord, sir, here they are! there is the crowq 
^. and coffin. Oh Lord ! I never saw any thing 

< so terrible ; and we are within gun-shot of them 

* already.' 

Jones no sooner looked up, than he plainly per. 
^ceived what it was which Partridge had thus mis* 
ialgen. ' Partridge,' says he, * 1 fancy you will 
f be able to engage this whole army yourself ; for 

* by the colours I guess what the drum was which 

* we {^ard before, and which beats up for recruits 

* to a puppet-show.' 

* A puppet-show !' answered Partridge, with 
inost eager transport, ^ And is it really no more 

< than that? I love a puppet-show of all the 
^ pastimes upon earth. Do, good sjr, let us 

* tarry aud see it. Besides, I am quite famished to 
^ death ; for it is now almost dark, and I hav^ 
^ not eat a morsel since three o'clock in the morn* 

* iiig.' \ 

They now arrived at an inn, or indeed an ale* 
house, where Jones was prevailed upon to stop^ 
the rather as he ha^d no longer any assurance of 
Ibcing in the road he desired. They walked both 
directly into the kitchen, where Jones begau 
to inquire if no ladies had passed that way la 
the morning, and Partridge as eagerly €!xamined 
into the state of their provisions j and indeed 
his inquiry met with the better success; for 
Jones couid not hear news of Sophia ; but Pac^ 
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fridge, to his great satisfaction^ found good 
reason to expect very shortly the agreeable sight 
of an excellent smoking dish of eggs and bacon. 
' In strong and healthy constitutions, love hath 
a Tery different effect from what it causes in the 
puny p^rt oi the species. In the latter, it generally 
destroys all that appetite which tends towards 
the conversation of the indifidual; but in the 
former, though it often induces forgetfulness, 
and a neglect of food, as well as of every thing 
else ; yet place a good piece of well-powdered 
buttock before a hungry lover, and he seldom 
fails very handsomely to play his part. Thus 
it happened in the present case; for though 
Jones perhaps wanted a prompter, and migl^t 
have travelled much farther, had he been alone, 
with an empty stomach ; yet no sooner did he 
sit down to the bacon and eggs, than he fell 
to as heartily and voraiuously as Partridge him- 

Sj&If. 

Before our travellers had finished their dinner, 
night came on, and, as the moon was now past 
the full, it was extremely dark. Partridge there* 
fore prevailed on Jones to stay and see the puppet* 
show, which was just going to begin, and td 
vhich they were very eagerly invited by the masi 
ter of the said show, who d(!clared that bis figures 
"Were the finest which the world had ever produced, 
and that they had given great satbfaction to all 
the quality in every town in England. 

The puppet-show wa9 performed with great 
regularity and decency. It was called the fine 
and serious part of the Provoked Husband ; and 
it was indeed a very grave and solemn entertain- 
meat, without any low wit or humour, or jests; 
or, to do it no more than justice, without any 
ib'm^ whlchc could provoke a laugh. The audi* 
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ence were all highly pleased. A grave tnatroit 
told the master she would bring her two daugh- . 
ters the next ni^ht, as he did. not show any 
stuff ; and an attorney's clerk and an exciseman 
both declared, that the characters of Lord and 
Lady Townley were well preserved, and highly in 
nature* Partridge likewise concurred with this 
opinion. 

The master wras so highly elated with these 
encomiums, that he could not refrain from adding 
some more of his own. He said, ' The present 
^age was not improved In any thing so much as 

* in their puppet-shpws ; which, by throwing out 
^ Punch and his wife Jpan, and such idle trum- 

* pery, we^e at last brought to be a rational en- 

* tertaipmjent. I remember,' said he, ' when I 
^ £rst took to the business^ there was a ^reat de^ 

* of low stuff, that did very well to make folk^ 
< laugh, but was never calculated to improve 
^ the morals of young people, whicji certainly 
^ ought to be principally aimed at in every pup- 
^ pet-show : for why may not good and instriu:- 
^ tive lessons be conveyed this way, as well ajs 
^ any other? My figures are as big as the lif^ 

* and they represent the life in every particular ; 
^ and I question not but people rise from my little 
' drama as much improved as they do from the 
^ great.' — ' I would by no means degrade the in. 
' genuity of your profession,' answered Jones, 

* but I should have been glad to have seen my old 

* acquaintance Master Punch, for all that ; and 
' so far from impro?ing, I think, by leavihg out 
^ him and his merry wife Joan, you have spoiled 

* your puppet-show.' 

The dancer of wires conceived, an imibediate ^ 
and hi^h contempt for Jones, from these wordi^ 
Andy with much disdain in his countenance^ he 
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I'cplied, ^ Very probably, sir, that may he your 
^ opinion ; but I have the satisfaction to kno^ 

* the best judges differ from you, and it is' im« 
^ possible to please every taste. I confess, indeedy 

* some of the quality at Bath, two or three years 

* ago, wanted mightily to bring Punch again 
^ npon the stage. I believe I lost some money 

* for not agreeing to it ; but let others do as they 

* will ; a little matter shall never bribe me to de- 

* grade my own profession, nor will I ever will* 
^ ingly consent to the spoiling the decency an4 

* regularity of my stage, by introducing any such 

* low stuff upon it.' 

* Right, friend,' cries the clerk, ^ yon are very 

* if'ight. Always avoid what is low. There are 

* sev^Val of my acquaintance in London, who are 
^ resolved to drive every thing which is low from 

* the stage.' — * Nothing can be more proper,' criei 
the exciseman, pulling his pipe fropi his mou^h. 

* I remember,' added he, ' (for I then lived with 
^ my lord) I was In the footman's gallery, the 
-* night when this play of the Provoked Husbantl 
^ was acted first. There was a great deal of \o\^ 
^ stuff in it about a country gentleman come up to 
^ town to stand for parliament-man; and there 

^ they brought a parcel of his servants upon th^. 
f stage, his coachman I remember particularly ; 
^ but the gentlemen in otir gallery could not be^r 
^ any thiiig so low, and they damned it J ob;* 

* serye, friend, you have left all that matter out, 

* and you are to be commended foV it.' 

^ Nay, gentlemen,' cries Jones, * I can never 
^ maintain my opinion against so many ; indeed, 
^ if the generality of his audience dislike him, the 
^ learned gentleman who conducts the show may 

* have done very ri^ht in dismissing Punch fro» 

* ibis serTJce,* 
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The master of the show then began a second 
harangue, and said much of the great force of 
example, and how much the inferior part of man* 
kind would be deterred from vice, by obserring 
how odious it was in their superiors; when he 
was unluckily interrupted by an incident, which^ 
though pjcrhaps we might hare omitted it at an« 
other time, we cannot help relating at presen^ 
but not in this chapter. 



CHAP. VI. 



Tfom zchiph it may be inferred^ that the dest 
things are liable to bfi misunderstood and mism 
interpreted. 

'A. VIOLENT uproar now arose in the entry^ 
where my landlady was well cuffing her maid 
both with her list and tongue. She had indeed 
missed the wench from her employment, and, 
^ter a little search, had found her on the pup. 
pet-show stage, in company with the Merry An. 
drew, and in a situation not ?ery proper to be 
described. 

Though Grace (for that was her name) had 
forfeited .alj title to modesty ; yet ha^ she pot 
impudence enough to deny a fact in whiph she 
"was actually surprised; she, therefor^, took an^ 
other turn, and attempted to mitigate the offence. 

* Why do you beat me in this manner, mistress V 
/Cries the wencih. ^ If you don't like my doings, 

* you may turn me away. If I am a w — e,' (for 
tfi.e other lady had liberally bestowed that appel- 
lation on her), ' my betters a|re so as well a? J, 
^ What w^ the fine lady in the puppet-show jus^ 
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< tiow i I suppose she did not lie all night out 

* from her husband for nothing.* 

The landlady now burst into the kitchen, and 
fell foul on both her husband an(l the poor puppet- 
moYer. * Here, husband,' says she, * you see the 
^ consequence of harbouring these people in your 
^ house. If one doth draw a little drink the mor« 
^ for them, one is hardly made amends for the 

* litter they make ; and then to have one's house 
^ made u bawdyhouse of by such lousy vermin. 

* In shori, I desire you would begone to-morro\r 
^ morning; for I will tolerate no more such do* 
^ ings. It is only the way to teach our servants 
^ idleness and nonsense ; for to be sure nothing 

* better can be learned by such idle show« as 

* these. I remember when puppet-shows were 
^ made of good scripture stories, as Jephtha's 

* Rash Vow, and such good things, and when 

* wicked people were, carried away by the devil. 

* There was so.me sense in those matters ; but, as 
^ the parson told us last Sunday, nobody belieyei 

* in the devil now-a-days ; and here yotl bring 

* about a parcel of puppets dressed up like lords 

* and ladies, only to turn the heads of poor 

* country wenches ; and when their heads are once 

* turned topsy-turvy, no wonder every thing 
^ else is so.* 

Virgil, I think, tells ns, tliat when the mob 
tre assembled in a riotous and tumultuous mdtiner, 
and all sorts of missile weapons fly about,, if a 
man of gravity and authority appears amongst 
them, the tumult is presently appeased, and the 
mob, which, when collected into one bjdy, may be 
ifrell compared to an ass, erect their long ears at 
the grave man's discourse. 

On the contrary, when a set of grave men and 
philosophers are disputing ^ when wisdom hertelf 
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may in a manner be considered as present^ anj* 
administering arguments to the disputants ; should 
a tumult arise among the mob, or should one 
scold, who is herself equal in noise to a mightj 
mob, appear among the said philosophers ; their 
disputes cease in a moment, wisdom no longer 
performs her ministerial office, and the attentioi^ 
of every one is immediately attracted by the scold 
alone. 

Thus the uproar aforesaid, and the arrival of 
tlie landlady, silenced the master of the puppet, 
ihowy and put a speedy and final end to that 
grave and solemn- harangue, of which we have 
given the reader a sufficient' taste already. No- 
thing indeed could have happened so' very inop« 
portune as this accident ; the most wanton malice 
of fortune could not have contrived such another 
stratagem to confound the poor fellow,, while he 
was so triumphantly descanting on the good, ino* 
rals inculcated tty ]iis exliibitions. His mouth 
ivas now as effectually stopped, as that of £| 
quack nuist be, if, in the midst of a declamation 
on the great virtues of his pill^ and powders, the 
corpse of one of his martyrs should be brought 
forth, and deposited before th^ stage, as a testi- 
Ihony cfi his skill. 

Instead, therefore, of answering my landlady, 
the puppet-show man ran out to punish his Merry- 
Andrew; and now the ihoon bcglilning to put 
forth her silver light, as the poets CaH it (though 
fihe looked at that time more like a piece of cop- 
per), Jones called for his reckoning, and ordered 
Partridge, whom my landlady had just awaked 
from a profound nap, to prepare for his journey ; 
but Partridge, having lately carried two points^ 
gs my reader hath seen before, was emboldened 
to attempt a tbird^ which was to prmii witk 
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liOQse if^here he then was. He intrbduced this 
•wkh ao affected surprise at the intention whirh 
Mr. Jones declared ef removing ; and, after urging 
many escetletit arguments against it, he at last 
iesKSted strongly, that it could be to no manner 
of purpose whatefCr ; for that on less Jones knew 
Wiiich way the lady was gone, every step he took 
mig^t tery possibly lead him the farther from her j 

• f^r yoB find, sir,' said he, * by alt the people 

• in the bouse, that slie is not gone this way. 
♦How mucbbett^eTj therefbre, would it be to stay 
*-' ^11 the morahrg, when we may expect to meet 

• with somebody to hiqutre of?* 

This last argument had indeed some effect on 
Jones ; and while he was weighing it, the land^ * 
lord threw all the rhetoric of which he was master, 
into the same scale. ' Sure, sir,' said he, * your 

• servant gives yoit most exceileitt advice ; for 

• who wy>ul*travel by night at this time of the 
<year?' He then began in the usual style to 
trumpet forth the excellent accommodation which 
Xis bouse afforded ; ami my landlady likewise 
opened on the occasion.-'' — But not to detain the 
reader with what is common to erery host and 
hostess^ it is suffieient to tell him, Joaes was at 
last prevailed on to stay and refresh l)imself with 
ariew hoars' rest, which indeed he rery much 
trattted ; for he had hardly shut his eyes since he 
Ika^ left the imi where the accident of the broken 
liead^ bad happetidd. 

As soon as Jones had taken a resolution to pro* 
feed no fatrthet" that night, he presently retired to 
rei^y wkh his* two bed-fellows, the pocket-book 
and the muff; but Partridge, who atsereral time^ 
had refreshed himself with sererai naps^ was morf- 
- TOL. tii. 9 
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inclined to eating than to sleeping, and more to 
drinking than to either. 

And now the storm which Grace had raised be- 
ing at an end, and my landlady being again re« 
toociled to the puppet.man, who on his side for- 
gave the indecent reflections which the good wo- 
man in her passion had cast on his performances, 
a face of perfect peace and tranqniility reigned in 
the kitchen; u here sat assembled round the fire, 
th^ landlord and landlady of the house, the master 
of the puppet-show, the attorney's <;Ierk, the ex- 
ciseman, and the ingenious Mr. Partridge; in 
which company passed the agreeable conrersation 
which will be foand in the next chapter. 



CHAP. VII. 



Xhntcuning a remark or two of our own^ ani 
many more of the good company assemble^ vt 
the kitchen* | 

Though the pride of Partridge did not submit 
to acknowledge himself a servant ; yet he conde- 
scended in most particulars to imitate the man- | 
ners of that rank. One instance of this was his 
greatly magnifying the fortune of his companion, 
as he called Jones : such is a general custom with 
all servants among strangers, as none of them 
would willingly be th6ught the attendant on a 
beggar : for the higher the situation of the mas- 
ter is, the higher consequently is that of the man, 
in his own opinion ; the truth of which observa- 
iion appears from the behajiour of all the footmen 
.of the nobility. 

But though title and fortune communicafe a 
splendor all around them^ aud thcfuotmcn of ui'J 
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of quftlity and of estate think themselves entitled 
io a part of that respect which is paid to the 
quality and estates of their masters, it is clearl j 
otherwise with regard to virtue and understand- 
ing. These advantages are strictly personal, and 
swatlow themselves all the respect which is paid 
to them. To say the truth, this is so very little, 
that they cannot well afford to let any others par- 
take with them. As these, therefore, refiecf no 
honour on the domestic, so neither is he at all 
dishonoured by the most deplorable want of both . 
in his master. Indeed it is otherwise in the want 
of what is called virtue in a mistress, the conse^ 
qnence of which we have bcfoie seen ; for io this 
dishonour there is a kind of contagion, whicht 
like that of poverty, commnnicates itself to all 
who approach it. 

Now for these reasons we are not io wonder 
that servants (I mean among the men only) should 
have so great regard for the reputation of the 
wealth of their masters, and little or none at all 
for their character in other points, and thai 
though they would be ashamed to be the footman 
of a beggar, they are not so to attend upon a 
rogue, or a blockhead; and do consequently 
make no scruple to spread the fame of the iniqui- 
ties and follies of their said masters as far as pos- 
sible, and this often with great humour and mer- 
riment. In reality, a footman is often a wit, as 
wdl a* a beau, at the expense of the gentleman 
whose livery he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly 
on the vast fortune to which Mr. Jones was heir, 
he very freely communicated an apprehension 
which he had begun to conceive the day before^ 
Hud for which, as we hinted at that very time^ 
the' behaviour of Jones seemed to have furni&he4 
*2 
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a sufficient foundation. Iq sbort, be WM bmt 
pretty well confirmed in an opisioa^ that hm 
^master was out of his wits, with which opinion 
he very bluntly acquainted the good comfiaiif 
round the fire* 

With this sentiment the puppet^how mm ki- 
mediately coincided. ^ I own,' said he, ^ the 
^ gentleman surprised me Tery much, when he 
> talked so absurdly about puppet-^hows. It it 
< indeed hardly to be conceived that any man in 
^ his tenses should be so much mistaken ; what 
^ you say now, accounts very well for all hit 
<>monstrons notions* Poor gentleman! I mt 

* heartily concerned for him ; indeed be hath a 
^ strange wildness about his i^yes, which I took 
^ notice of before, though I did not mention it.* 

The landlord agreed with this last assertioa^ and 
. likewise claimed the sagacity of having observed it. 
^ And certainly,' addled he, * it must be so ; for 
^ no one but a madman would have thought of 
( leaving so good a house, • to ramble about thn 
^ country at that time of night.' 

The exciseman, pulling his pipe from his mouthy 
said, * He thought the gentleman looked and talked 

< a little wildly :' and then turning to Paptridge^ 
^ If he be a madman,' says he, ^ he should not he 
' suffered to travel thus about the country ; <lbr 

/ possibly he may do some mischief. It is -pity 

< he was not secured, and sent home to his rela. 

* tions.' 

Now some conceits of this kind were likewise 
lurking in the mind of Partridge: for as he was 
now persuaded that Jones had run away from Mr* 
Allworthy, he promised himself the highest re^. 
wards, if he could by any means convey hhii 
hack. But fear of Jones, of whose fierceness and 
strength he had steo^ and indeed felt^ some i»* 
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stances, h^d, howeyer, represented any such 
scheme as impossible to be executed, and had dis- 
couraged him from applying himself to form any 
regular plan for the purpose. But no sooner did 
he hear the sentiments of the exciseman, than he 
embraced that opportunity of declaring his owd^ 
aod expressed a hearty ivish that such a matter 
could be brought about. 

^ Could be brought about I' says the exciseman; 

* why, there is nothing easier.' 

* Ah I sir,' answered Partridge ; ^ you don't 

* know what a devil of a fellow he is. He can 

* take me up with one -hand, and throw me out at 
^ a window ; and he would too^ if he did but irna- 
*gine— ' 

* Pugh V says the exciseman, ^ I beliere I am 
^ as good a man as he. Besides, here are five of 

* us.^ 

^ I don't know what five,' cries the landlady, 
^ my husband shall have nothing to do in it. Nor 
^ shall any violent hands be laid upon any body ia 

* my house. The young gentleman is as pretty a 
^ young gentleman as ever I saw in my life, and 

* I believe he is no more mad than any of us^ 

* What do you tell of his having a wild look with 
^ his eyes? they are the prettiest eyes I ever 
^ saw, and he hath the prettiest look with them ; 
^ and a very modest civil young man he is. I am 
^ sure I have be pitied him heartily ever since the 
^ gentleman there in the corner told us he waa 
^ crossed in love. Certainly that is enough to make 
^ any man, especially such a sweet young gentle- 
^ man as he is, to l6ok a little otherwise than he 
' did before. Jiady, indeed I what the devil 
' would the lady have better than such a hand. 
^ some man with a great estate ? 1 suppose she is 

* one oi' your qualit) folks, one of your Townly 

?3 
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^ ladies that we saw last night in the puppet-shoiF^ 

* who don't know what they would beat.' 

The a^ttorney's clerk likewise declared he would 
lia?e no concern in the business, without the ad- 
Tice of counsel. ^ Suppose,' says he, ^ an action 
^ of false imprisonment should be brought agunst 
^ us, wTiat defence could we make ? Who knows 
^ what may be sufficient evidence of madness to a 
^ jury ? But I only speak upon my own account ; 

* for it don't look well for a lawyer to be con- 
^ cerned in these matters, unless it be as a lawyer. 

* Juries are always less farourabJe to us than to 
^ other people. I don't therefore dissuade you^ 
^.Mr. Thompson' (to the exciseman), ' nor the 
^ gentleman, nor any body else,' 

The exciseman shook his head at this speech^ 
and the puppet-show man said, ^ Madness y^m 

* sometimes a difficult matter for a jury to decide: 
^ for I remember,' says he, * I was once present 
^ at a trial of madness, where twenty witnesses 

* swore that the person was as tnad as a March 
' hare ; and twenty others, that he was as much 

* in his senses as any man in England. — ^And in^ 
^ deed it was the opinion of most people^ that k 
^ was only a trick of his relations to rob the poor 

* man of his right.' 

* Very likely !' cries the landlady. ^ I myself 

* knew a poor gentleman who was kept in a 

* mad.house all his life by his family, and they 

* enjoyed his estate ; but it did them no good : for 

* though the law gave it them^ it was the"^ right of 

* another.' 

*Pugh!' cries the clerk, with great contempt, 

* who hath any right but what the law gives them ? 
^ If the law gave me the best estate in the country, 

* I should never trouble myself much who hadthw 
bright.' 
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^If it be so,' says Partridge, ^ Felix quern fa^ 

* ciunt atiena pericula c&utum.'* 

My landloni, who had been called out by the 
mrm^ of a horseman at the gate, now returned 
into the kitchen, and with an affrighted counte. , 
Dance cried out, ^ What do yon think, gentle. 

* men ? The rebels have given the duke the 
^ slip, and aire got almost to London. — It is cer'- 
^ tainly true ; for a man on horseback just now 
^ told me so.* 

' ^ I ^n glad of it with all my heart,' cries Par» 
tridge ; ' then there will be no fighting in these 

* parts.' 

* I am glad,' cries the clerk, * for a belter 
^ reason ; for I would always have right tak0 

* place.' ^ 

' Ay', but,' answered the landlord, ^ I have 
^ heard some people say this man hath no right.' 

* I will prove the contrary in a moment,' cries 
the clerk ; ' if my father dies seized of a right; do 

* you mind me, seized of a right, I say ; doth not 
^ that right descend to his son ; and doth not one 

* right descend as well another ?' 

^ But how can he have any right to make u$ 
^ {^apisbes?^ says the landlord. 

* Never fear that,' cries Partridge. ^*As to 
^ the matter of right, the gentleman there hat^i 
^ proved k as clear as the sun ; aud as to the 
^ natter of religion, it is quite out of the case. 

* The papists themselves don^t expect any such 

* thing. A pbpish prlvst, whom I .know -ntry 

* well, and who is a very hoticst man, told me 
^ upon his word and honour they had no such de» 

* &ign.' . 

^ And another priest, ^f my acquaintance,' 
said the landlady, ^ hath told me (he same thing* 
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f But my husband is always so afraid of pa pishes. 
^ I kuow a groat many papishes that are very ho. 
^ nest sort of people, and spend their money very 

* freely ; and it is always a maxim with me, that 
"^ one man's money is as good as another's.' 

' Very true, mistress,' said the puppet-show 
|nan ; ^ I don't care what religion comes, provided 
^ the presbyteriaus are not uppermost ; for they 

* are enemies to puppet-shows.' 

' And &o you would sacrifice your religion to ' 
^ your interest,' cries the exciseman ; ^ and are de- 

* sirotts to gee popery brought in, are you ?' 

* Not I, truly,' answered the other ; ' I hate 

< popery as much as any man ; but yet it is a com* 
^ fort to one, that one should be able to live an* 

< der it, which I could not do among presbyte* 
^ rians. To be sure every man values his liveli« 

< hood first ; that must be granted ; and I war. 

* rant, if you would confess the truth, you are 

* more afraid of losing your place than any thing 
^ else ; but never fear, friend, there will be aa 

< excise under another government as well as under 

* this.' 

* Why, certainly,' replied the exciseman, ^ I 
^ should be a very ill man, if 1 did not honour the 
^ king, whose bread I eat. That is bo more than 
^ natural, as a man may say : for what signifies 
^ it to me that there would be an excise-office under 
^ another government, since my friends would be 

* out, and I could expecLno better than to follow 
^ them ? No, no, friend, I shall never be bubbled 
' out of my religion, in hopes only of keeping my 
^ place under another government; for 1 should 
^ certainly be no bettpr, and very probably might 

* be worse.' 

* Why, that is what I say,' cri^ the landlord, 
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f whencTer folks say who knows whatmay happen? 
^ Odsooks! should I not be a blockhead to lend 
^ my money to I know not who, because mayhap 
^ he may return it 'again i ][ am sure it Is safe ia 
* my own bureau, and there I will keep it.* 

The at tome)' 's clerk had taken a great fancy to 
the sagacity of Partridge. Whether this pro^ 
ceeded from the great discernment of which the 
former had into men, as well as things, or whe* 
ther it arose from the sympathy between their 
minds ; for they wejre both truly Jacobites ia 
principle: they now shook hands heartily, an4 
drank bumpers of strong beer to healths which 
we think proper to bury in oblivion. 

These healths were afterwards pledged by aH 
present, and eren by my landlord himself, though 
reluctantly ; but he could not withst^d the me* 
naces of the clerk, who swore he would never 
eet his foot withiii his house again if he refused* 
The bumpers which were swallowed on this oc. 
casioD, soon put an end to the conversation* 
Here, therefore, we will piit an end to th« 
chapter. 



CHAP. VIII* 

9ft which Fortune seems to hatifi been in a beiier 
humour with Jones than we have hitherto seen 
her. 

jSLs there is no wholesomer, so perhaps there 
are few stronger, sleeping potions than fatigue. 
Of this Jones mioht be said to have taken a vecj 
large dose, and it operated very forcibly upom 
him. lie had already ^lept nine hours, ' and 
mi^ht, perhaps^ have slept longer^ bad he not 
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been awakened by a most violent noise at his 
ehamber-door, where the sound of many heavy 
blows was accompanied with many exclamations 
of murder. Jones presently leaped from his bed, 
where he found the master of the puppet-show 
belabonrinji: the back and ribs of his poor 
Merry- Andrew, without either mercy or mode- 
ration. 

Jones instantly interposed on behalf of th« 
suifering party, and pinned the insylting conque- 
ror up to the wall: for the puppet-show mai| 
was no more able to contend with Jones, than 
the poor party .coloured jester had been to con. 
tend with this puppet -man. . 

But though the Merry-Andrew was a little 
fellow, and not very strong, he had, nevertheless, 
some choler about him. He, therefore, no soon- 
er found himself delivered from the enemy, than 
he began to attack him with the only weapon at 
which he was his equal. From this he first dis- 
charged a volley of general abusive words, and 
thence proceeded to some particular accusations — 
' D — n your bl — d, you rascal,' says he, < I 
' have not only supported y6u (for to me you 
^ owe all 'the money you get), but I have saved 
^ you from the galloWs. Did you not want to 
^ rob the lady of her fine riding-habit, no longer 
*" ago than yesterday, in the back.lane hero ^ 
^ Can you deny that you wished to have her alone 
^ in a wood, to strip her, to strip one. of the 
' prettiest ladies that ever was seen in the world? 
^ And here you have fallen upon me, and have 
^ almost murdered me, for doing no harm to a 
^ girl as willing as myself, only because she likei 
* me better than you.* 

Jones no sooner heard this, Oian he quitted the 
waster, lying ^n him at the same time the moit 
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▼iolent injunctions of forl)earance from any fur- 
ther insult on the Mcrry.Andrew ; and then^ 
taking the' poor wretch with him into his own 
apartment, he soon learnt tidings of his Sophia, 
"whom the fellow, as he was attending his master 
with his drum the day before, had seen pass by. 
He easily prevailed with the lad to show him 
the exact place, and then, having summoned 
Partridge, he departed with the utmost expe« 
dition. 

It was almost eight of the clock before all 
matters could be got ready for his departure :, 
Tor Partridge was not in any haste; nor could 
the reckoning be presently adjusted; and when 
both these were settled and over, Jones would 
not quit the place before he had perfectly recon- 
ciled all differences between the master and the 
man. 

When this was happily accomplished, he set 
forwards, and was by the trusty Merry- Andrew 
conducted to the spot by which Sophia had passed; 
and then, having handsomely rewarded his con- 
ductor, he again pushed on with the utmost eager- 
ness, being highly djelighte4 with the extraordi- 
nary manner in which he received his intelligence* 
Of this Partridge was no sooner acquainted, than 
he, with great earnestness, began to prophesy, 
and assured Jones, that he would certainly have 
good success in the end: for, he said, * two such 
* accidents could never have happened to direct 
^ him after his mistress, if Prpvidence had not 
^ designed to bring them together at last.' And 
this was the first time that Jones lent any at- 
tention to the superstitious doctrines of his conu 
paniofi. 

They had not gone above two miles, when a 
fiolent storm of rain overtook them » and, as they 
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happened to be at the same fime ia siglit of ai| 
alehouse, Partridge, with much earnest entreaty, 
prevailed with Jones to enter, and weather the 
•torm. Hunger is an enemy (if indeed it maj 
be called one) which partakes more of the Eng. 
lish than of the French disposition ; for though 
you subdue this never so often, it wHl always 
rally again in time ; and so it did with Partridge, 
"Who was no sooner arrived within the kitchen^ 
than he began to ask the same questions which 
he had asked the night befoFe. The consequence 
of this was an excellent cold chine being pro« 
duced upon the table, upon which not only Par^ 
tridgc, but Jones himself^ made a yery heartj 
breakfast, though the latter began to grow agaia 
Uneasy, as the people of the house could giv» 
him tio fresh information concerning Sophia* 

Their meal being over, Jones was again pre- 
paring to sally, notwithstanding the violence of 
the storm still continued ; but Partridge be^ed 
heartily for another mug ; and at last castins his 
eyes on a lad at the fire^ 'who had entered into 
the kitchen, and who at that instant was looking 
as earnestly at him^ he turned suddenly to Jones^ 
and cried, ^ Master, give me your hand, a single 

* mug shan't serve the turn this bout. Why, 

* here's more news of Madam Sophia come to 

* town. The boy there, standing by the fire, is 

* the very lad that rode before her. I can sweaf 

* to my own plaistcr on his face.' — ^ Heavens blesf 
^ you, sir,' cries the boy, * it is your own plais. 
^ ter, sure enough ; I shall have always reason io 
^remember your goodness; for it hath .aImoa( 
^ cured me.' 

At these words Jones started from his X}uut^ 
and bidding the boy follow him im mediately ^dc^ 
|)arted from thp kitqhcn into a private apartment^ 
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for no delicate was he with regard to Sophia^ 
that he never Miilingly mentioaed her name ia 
the presence of many people ; and though he 
liad, as it were, from the o?erflo wings of his hearty 
given Sophia as a toast among the officers, where 
he thought it was impossible she should be known ; 
yet even there the reader may remember how 
difficultly he was prevailed upon to mention her 
surname. 

Hard therefore was it, and, perhaps, in ih% 
opinion of many sagacious readers, ¥ery absurd 
and monstrous, that he should principally owe 
his present misfortune to the supposed want" of 
that delic4cy with which he so abounded ; for, 
in reality, Sophia was much more offended at the 
freedutris whicli she thought (aad not without 
good reason) he had taken with her name and 
character, than at any freedoms, in which, un- 
der his present circumstances, he had mdulgc^ 
Jiimself with the person of another woman;, and, 
to say truth, I believe Honour could never have 
prevailed on her to leave Upton without her see- 
ing Jones, had it not been for those two strong 
instances of a levity in his behaviour, so void, of 
respect,' and, indeed, so highly inconsistent with * 
any degree of love and tenderness in great and 
delicate minds, 

Bnt so matters fell out, and so I must relate 
them ; and if any reader is shocked at, their SL^m 
pearing unnatural, I cannot, help it. I must 
remind, such persons, that I am not writing a 
system, but a history, and I am not obliged to 
reconcile every matter to the received notion^ 
concerning truth and nature. But if this was 
never ,so easy to do, perhaps it might be moce 
prudent in me to avoid it. For instance, as the 
isict at present Jbefore us now stands, without 
*" VOL. III. a 
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any coalmen t of mine upon it, though it tna^r at 
first sight offend some readers, yet, upon more 
mature consideration, it must please all ; for wise 
and good men may consider, what happened to 
Jones at Upton as a just punishment for his 
wickedness, with regard to women, of which it 
was indeed the immediate consequence; and silly 
and bad persons may comfort themselves in their 
vices, by flattering their own hearts that the cha- 
racters of men are rather owing to accident than 
to virtue. Now perhaps the reflections, which 
we should be here inclined to draw, would alike 
contradict both these conclusions, and would 
show that these incidents contribute only to con- 
firm the great, useful, and uncommon doctrine, 
which it is the purpose of this whole work to in. 
culcate, and which we must not Bll up our pages 
by frequently repeating, as an ordinary parson 
fills his sermon by repeating his tesLt at the end of 
every paragraph. 

We are contented that it must appear, however 
unhappily Sophia had erred in her opinion of 
Jones, she had suflicient reason for her opinion ; 
since, I believe, every other young lady would, 
in her situation, have erred in the same manner. 
Nay, had she followed her lover at this very time, 
and had entered this very alehouse the moment 
he was departed from it^ she would have found 
the landlord as well acquainted with her name 
and person as the wench at Upton had appeared 
, to be. For while Jones was examining his boy 
in whispers in an inner room, Partridge, who 
had no such delicacy in his disposition, was in 
the kitchen very openly catechising the other 
guide who had attended Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; by 
which means the landlord, whose ears were open 
on all such occasions^ became, perfectly well ac* 
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^uainted neith the tumble of Sophia from hef 
horse, &c. with the mistake concerning Jenoy 
CamerOD, with the many qonseqaences of the 
punch, and, in short, with almost every thing, 
which had happened at the inn, whence we dis^ 
patched our ladies in a coach and six^ wheu W0 
last took our lea?e of them. 



CHAP. IX. 



Containing little more than a few odd obscf^ 
vations, 

•I ONES had been absent a full half.hour, whcri 
he returned into the kitchen in a hurry, desiring 
the landlord to let him know that instant what 
was to pay. And now the concern which Par- 
tridge felt at being obliged to quit the warm 
chimney-corner, and a cup of excellent liquor, 
was somewhat compensated by hearing that he 
was to proceed no farther on foot; for Jones, 
by golden arguments, had prevailed with the boy 
to attend him back to the inn whither he had 
before conducted Sophia ; but to this, however^ 
the lad consented, upon condition that the other 
guide would watt for him at the alehouse; be- 
cause, as the landlord at Upton was an intimate 
acquaintance of the landlord at Gloucester, it 
might some time or other come to the ears of the 
letter, that his horses Had been let to more than 
one person ; and so the boy might be brought to 
account for money which he wisely intended to 
put in his own pocket. 

"We were obliged to mention this circumstance^ 
ififliog as it may seem, since it retarded Mr. Joueft 

a? 
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a considerable time in his setting out; for the^ 
honesty of this latter boy was somewhat high — 
that is, somewhat high.priced, and would indeed 
hare cost Jones Tcry dear, had not Partridge^ 
Vfha^ as we have said^ was a very cunning fel- 
low, artfully thrown in half-a-crowti, to be spent 
at that Tcry alehouse, while the boy was w ailing 
for his companion. This half-crown the landlord 
no sooner got scent of, than he opened after it 
with such Tehement and persuasive outcry, that 
the boy was soon orercome, and consented to 
take half a.crown more for his stay. Here ws 
cannot help observing, that as there is so much 
of policy in the lowest life, great men often 
overvalue themselves on those refinements in ira-r 
posture, in which they are frequently excelled by 
some of the lowest of the htiman species. 

The horses being now produced, Jones directs 
ly leaped into the side-saddle, on which his dear 
iSophia had rid. The lad, indeed, very ciyilly 
offered him the use of his ; but he chose the side- 
saddle, probably because it was softer. Par« 
tridge, however, though full as effeminate at 
Jones, could not bear the thoughts of degradin^^ 
his manhood ; he therefore accepted the boy'f 
offer: and now Jones, being mounted on the side, 
saddle of his Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs, 
Honour, and Partridge bestriding the third horse, 
they set forwards on their journey, and withjn 
fpur hours arrived at the inn where the reader 
hath already spent so much time. Partridge was 
in very hi^h spirits during the whole way, and 
often mentioned to Jones the many good omeog 
of his future success, which bad lately befriended 
him ; and which the ' reader, without being th« 
least superstitious, must allow to have been pe« 
culiaxly fortunate. Partridge was morcov^ be<U 
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^r pleased with the present pursuit of bis com* 
panion, than he had been with his pursuit of 
glory ; and from these very omens, which as- 
sured the pedagogue of success, he likewise first 
acquired a clear idea of the amour between Jones 
and Sophia ; to which he had before given very 
little attention, as he had originally taken a 
wrong scent concerning the reasons of Jones's 
departure: and as to what happened at Upton, 
he was (oo much frightened just before and after 
hb leaving that place, to draw any other conclu. 
slons from thence, than that poor Jones was a 
downright madman; — a conceit which was not 
at kll disagreeable to the opinion he before had 
of his extraordinary wildness, of which, he 
thought, his behaviour on their quitting Glouces- 
ter so well justified all the accounts he had for- 
merly receired. He was now, however, pretty^ 
w^Il satisfied with his present expedition, and 
henceforth began to conceive much >iForthier sen- 
timents ot his friend's understanding. 

The clock had just struck three when they 
arrived, and Jones immediately bespoke post- 
horses ; but unluckily there was not a horse to 
be procured in the whole place ; which the read- 
er will not wonder at, when he considers the 
hurry in which the whole nation, and especially 
this part of it, was at this time engaged, when 
expresses were passing and repassing every hour 
of the day and night. 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with 
his former guide to escort him to Coventry ; but 
he was inexorable. While he was arguing with 
the boy in the inn-yard, a person came np ta 
him^ and, saluting him by his name, inquired 
how all the good family did in Somersetshire; 
and now Jones^ casting his eyes upon this person^ 
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|)resent)y discovered him to be Mr* Bowling tlie 
awyer, with whom^he h^d dined at Glouces* 
tcr, and with much courtesy returned his saluta. 
tion. 

Dowllng very earnestly pressed Mr. Jones to 
go no further that'night ; and backed his solicit 
tations with many unanliwerable arguments, suck 
as, that it was almost dark, that the roads were 
Tery dirty, and that he would be able to traTel 
innch better by day-light, with many others (equally 
good, some of which Jones had probably sug. 
gested to himself before ; but as they were then 
ineffectual, so they were still ; and be continued 
resolute in his design, even though he should be 
obliged ta set out on foot. 

When the good attorney found he could not 
prevail on Jones to stay, he as strenuously ap« 
plied himself to persuade the guidef to accompany 
bim. He urged many motives to in^iuce him to 
undertake this short journey, and at last concluded 
with saying, ' Do you think the gentlem an won't 
' very well reward you for your trouble ?' 

Two to one are od^ls at every other thing, as 
well as at foot ball. But the advantage which this 
united force hath in persuasion or entreaty, must 
have been visible to a curious observer; for he must 
bave often seen, that when a . father, a master, 
a wife, or any other person in authority, have 
stoutly adhered to a denial against all the reasons 
which a single man could produce, they have af- 
ifcerwards yielded to the repetition of the same sen« 
timents by a second or third person, who hath 
undertaking the cause without attempting to ad. 
vance any thing new in its behalf. And, hence, 
perhaps, proceeds the phrase of seconding aa 
argument or a motion, and the great consequence 
this is of in all assemblies of public^ debate. Uen«e ^ 
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likewise^ probably it is, that in our conrts of 
law we often iiear a learned gentleman (generally 
a Serjeant) repeating for an hour together what 
another learned gentleman, who spoke just be. 
fore him, had been saying. . 

Instead of accounting for this, we shall pro- 
ceed in our usual manner to exemplify it in the 
conduct of the lad above mentioned, who sub. 
knitted to the persuasions of Mr. Dowling, and 
promised once more to admit Jones into his side* 
saddle ; but insisted on hrst giving the poor crea- 
tures a good bait, saying, they. had travelled a 
great way, and been rid very hard. Indeed this 
caution of th^ boy was needless; for Jones, not- 
withstanding his hurry and impatience, would 
have ordered this of himself; for he by no meany 
agreed with the opinion of those who consider 
animals as mere machines, and when they bury 
their spurs in the belly of their horse, imagine this 
spur and the horse to have an equal capacity of 
feeling pain* . , 

While the beasts were eating their corn, or ra» 
thcr were supposed to eat it (for as the boy was 
taking care of himself in the kitchen, the hostler 
took great care that his corn should not be con- 
sumed in the stable), Mr. Jones, at the earnest 
desire of Mr. Dowling, accompanied that gentle- 
man into 1ms room, where they sat down togeth^ 
over a bottle of wine. 
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CHAP. X. 

In which Mr* Jones and Mr. Doxcling drink d 
bottle together. 

31 R« DoHling, pouring out a glass of wine, 
naoied the health of the good Squire Allworthy; 
adding, * If you please, sir, we will likewise re- 
^ member his nephew and heir, the young squire: 
^ Come^ sir, here's Mr. Blifil to you, a Tery 

* pretty young gentleman; and who, 1 dare swear, 

* will hereafter make a ?ery considerable figure in 

* his country. I have a borough for him myself 

* ioroyeye.* 

' bir,' answered Jones, * I am conyinced you 
« don't intend to atfront me, so 1 shall not resent 

< it ; but, 1 promise you, you have joined two 

< persons Very improptTly together ; for one is 
^ the glory of the human species, and the other is 

< a rascal, who dishonours the name of man.' 

DoHling stared at this. He said, ^ He thought 

* both the gentlemen had a very unexceptionable 
^ character. As for Squiie Allworthy himself,' 
says he, ^ I never had the happiness to see him ; 
^ but all the world talks of his goodness. And, 

< indeed, as to the young gentleman, I never saw 

< him but^ opce, when I carried him the news of 

< the loss of his mother; and then I was so hurried, 
^ and drove and tore with the multiplicity of bu- 

* sincss, that 1 l.ad hardly time to converse with 
^ im ; but he looked so like a very honest gen^le- 
^ man, and behaved himself so prettily, that I 

* protest I never was more delighted with any 

* gentleman since I was bom.' 

^ 1 dou't wonder,' answered Jones, ^ that he 
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^ should impose upon you in 5.0 short. an. acquaints 

* ance; for he hath the cunning of the devil fiim^ 
^ self, and you tnay live with him many years 

* without discovering him. I was bred up with him 

* from my infancy, and we were hardly ever asun^ 

* der ; but it is very Fately only, that I have dis* 

* covered half the viHany which is in him. I own 

* I never greatly liked him. I thought he wanted 

* that generosity of spirit, which is the sure foun- 
' dation of all that is great and noble in- humaa 

* nature. I saw a selfishness in him long ago^ 
^* which I despised; but it is lately, ^very lately* 

* that I have found him capable of the basest and 

* blackest designs; for, indeed, 1 have at last 
^ found out, that he hath taken an advantage of 
^ the openness of my own temper, and hath con* 

* certed the deepest project, by a long train of 

* wicked artifice, to work my ruin, which at last 

* he hath effected.' 

* Ay ! ay!' cries Dowling ; * I protest, then, it 
' Is a pity such a person should inherit the great 

* estate of your uncle AUworthy.' 

^ Alas, sir,' cries Jones, ' you do me an honour 

* to which 1 have no title. It is true, indeed, his 
< goodness once allowed mc the liberty of calling 

* him by a miich nearer name ; but as this was 
' only a voluntary act of goodness, I can com- 

* plain of no injustice when he thinks proper, to 

* deprive me of this honour ; since the loss can. 
^ not be more unmerited than the gift originally 
^ was. I assure you, sir, I am no relation of 

* Mr. Allworthy ; and if-the world, who are in. , 
^ capable of setting a trae value on his virtue, 

^ should think, in his behaviour to me, he hath 

* dealt hardly by a relation, they do an injustice 

* to the ^)est of men ; for, I — —but I ask your 
^ pardon^ I shall trouble 70a with no particulars 
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relating to myself; onlv as you seemed to thinly 
me a relatiou of Mr. Atlworthy, I thought pro- 
per to set you right in a matter that might 
draw some censures upon him, which I promise 
you I would rather lose my life, than give occa- 
sion to.* 

' I protest, sir,' says Dowling, * you talk Tcry 
much like a man of honour ; but instead of 
giving me any trouble, I protest it would gire 
me great pleasure to know how you came to be 
.thought a relation of Mr. All worthy's, if you 
are nof. Your horses won't be ready this half 
hour, and as ^ou have sufiicient opportunity, I 
wish you would tell me how all that happened ; 
for J protest it seems very surprising that you 
should pass for a relation of a gentleman, with« 
out being so.' 

Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
(though not in his prudence) a little resembled 
his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed on to sa« 
tisfy Mr. Bowling's curiosity, by relating the 
history of his birth and education, which Be did, 
like Othello, 

Even from his boyish years, 
Tq th' very moment he was bade to tell : 

the which to hear, Dowling, like Desdemooa^ 
did seriously incline : 

He swore 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 
*Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful ! 

Mr. Dowling was indeed very greatly affected 
"with this relation ; for he had not divested himself 
of humanity by being an attorney. Indeed, no« 
thing is more unjust than to carry our prejudiecf 
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against a profession into private life, and to bor«. 
row our idea of a man from our opinion of his 
calling. Habit, it is true, lessens tlie horror of 
those actions which the profession makes neces- 
sary, and consequently habitual ; but, in all 
other instances, nature works in men of all pro- 
fessions alike ; nay, perhaps, even more strongly 
with those who give her, as it were, a holiday, 
ivhen they are following their ordinary business. 
A butcher, I make no doubt, would feel com- 
pnnction at the slaughter of a fine horse ; and 
though a surgeon can conceive no pain in cutting 
off a limb, 1 have known him compassionate a 
man in a fit of the gont. The common hangman, 
who hath stretched the necks of hundreds, is 
known to have trembled at his first operation on 
a head : and the very professors of human blood. 
shedding, who in their trade of war butcher thou- 
sands, not only of their fellow professors,, but 
often of women and children, without remorse ; 
^even these, I say, in times of peace, when drums 
and trumpets are laid aside, often lay aside all 
their ferocity, and become very gentle members 
of civil society. In the same manucr an attorney 
inay feel all the miseries and distresses of his fel- 
low creatures, provided he happens not to be con« 
cerned against them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yetunacquaint- 
ed with the very black colours in which he had 
been represented to Mr. Allworthy; and as to 
other matters, he did not show them in the most 
disadvantageous light ; for though he was unwill- 
ing to cast any blame on his former friend and 
patron ; yet he was not ?ery desirous of heaping 
too much upon himself. Dowling therefore ob- 
served, and not without reason, that yery ill 
•Sees must have been done him by some body : 
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* For certainly,' c^ies he, * the Squire would 

* never have disbherited you only for a few faults, 
^ which any young genlleniai» might have com- 

* mitted. Indeed, 1 cannot properly say disin- 

* herited ; for to be sure by law you cannot 

* claim as heir. That^s certain; that nobody 

* need go to counsel for. Yet when a gentleman 

* had in a manner adopted you thus as his own 

* son, you might reasonably have expected some 
'* very considerable part, if not the whole ; nay, 

* if you had expected the whole, I should not 
^ have blamed you : for certainly all men are for 
** getting as much as they can, and they are riot to 
'* be blamed on that account.* 

' Indeed you wrong me,* said Jones ; ^ I should 

* havfe been contented with very little : I never 
"* had any view upon Mr. Allworthy's fortune ; 

* iiay, I believe, I may truly say, I never once 

* considered what he could or might give me. 
^ This 1 solemnly declare, If he had done a preju- 

* dice to his nephew in my favour, I would have 

* undone it again. I had rather enjoy my own 
'* mind than the fortune of another man. What 

* is the poor pride arising from a magnificent 
'^ house, a numerous equipage, a splendid table, 
•* and from all the other advantages or appearances 

^ of fortune, compared to the warm, solid coii. 
^ tent, the swelling satisfaction, the'thrilling t^ans- 

* ports, and the exulting triumphs, which a good 
^ mind enjoys, in the contemplation of a gcncroiis 

* virtuous, noble, benevolent action ? I envy not 

* Blifil in the prospect of his wealth ; nor shall I 
^ envy him in the possession of it. I would not 

* think myself a rascal half an hour, to exchange 

* situations. I believe, indeed, Mr. Blitil sus- 
^ pected me of the views you mention; and I 
^ suppose these suspicions^ as they arose from tife 
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f baseness of his own heart, so they occasioned 

< his baseness to me. But, I thank Heaven, I 

^ kno^r, I feel -I feel my innocence, my 

^ friend ; and I would not part with that feeling 
^ for the world. For as long as J know I hav« 

< never done, nor even designed, an injury to any 
^ being whatever, 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor cesiiva recreatur aura^ 
Quod lotus mundi nebuloB^ malusqua 
Jupiter urget, 

PotiCy sub curru nimium propinqui 
Salts in terra dominibus negata ; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amaboy 
Dulce loquentem,^ 

He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it 
off to the health of his dear Lalage ; and, filling 
Dowling's glass likewise up to the brim, insisted 
on his pledging him. ' Why then, here's Miss La- 
* lage's health with all my heart,' cries Dowiing. 
^ I have heard her toasted often, I protest, though 
^ I never saw her ; but they say she's e&tremely 
^ handsome.' 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
speech which Dowling did not perfectly under** 

. • Place me where never tummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe,, or warms the trees ; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
Aad angry Jove defoims th' inclement year. 

Place me beneath the burning ray, 
Where rolls the rapid car of day ; 
Love and the nymph shall charm my toils, 
The nymph who sweetly speaks, and sweetly smilts. ' 

Mr. Francis^ . 
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itand ; jtt there was somewhat In it that made a< 
tery strong impressioo upon him. Ahd though 
ke eodeatoured by winking, nodding, snecHng^ 
and grinaiag, to bide the impression from Jones 
(for we are as often ashamed of (hinkihg right as 
•f tblnHing wrong), it is certain he secretly a p. 
proved as much of his sentiments as he under- 
•tood, and really felt a very strong impulse of 
compassion for him. But we may possibly take 
some other opportunity of commentii^g upbn this, 
especially if we should happen to m^et Mr. Dow. 
ling any more in the course of our history. At 
present we are obliged to take our leave of that 
gentleman a little abruptly, iw imitation of Mr. 
Jones ; who was no sooner informed, by Par. 
tridge, that his horses were ready, than he depo. 
sited his reckoning, wished his companion a good 
night, mounted^ and set forward towards Coven, 
fry, though the night was dark, and it just thc% 
began to rain very bard. 



CHAP. XI. 



The disasters vohkh befel Jones on his departure 
for Coventry^ with the sage remarks of Par* 
tridge. 

xi o road can be plainer than that from the place, 
where they now were to Cbventry ; and though 
neither Jones, nor Partridge, nor the guide, had 
ever travelled it before, it would have been alihost 
impossible to hare missed their way, had it not 
been for the. two reasons mentioned In the con* 
elusion of the last chapter. 
These two circumstaiicesy howerer^ happening; 
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both unfortunately to iaterycDe, our trjaTcllcrs de- 
Tiated iatp a much less frequented track; and 
aftqr riding full six miles, if^stead pf arriving 
at the stately spires of Coventry, they fpunq 
themselves still in a very dirty lane, where they 
saw no symptoms of approaching the suburbs of a 
large city, 

Jones now declared that they must certain!)! 
have lost their way ; but this the guide insisted 
upon was iippossibic ; — a word which, in common 
conversation, is often used to signify not only 
Improbable, but often whajb is really very likely^ 
and, sometimes, what hath certainly happened ; 
an hyperbolical violence, like that whic|iissofre* 
quently offered to the words infinite and eternal; 
by tb^ former of which it is usual to express a 
distance of half a yard, and by the latter, a dfi« 
ration of fire minutes. And thus it is as usual to 
assert the impossibility of losing what is already 
actually lost. This was, in fact, the case at pre* 
sent ; for notwithstanding all the consent asser* 
^ons of the lad to the contrary, it is certain they 
ivere no more in the right road to Coventry, than 
the fraudulent, gripping, cruel, canting^ miser is ia 
the right road to Heaven. 

It is not, perhap?^ easy for the reader, who 
hath never been in those circumstances, to ima« 
gioe the horror with which darkness, rain, and 
wind, fill persons who have lost their way in 
the nigl^t; and who, consequently, have not thq 
pleasant prospect of warm fires, dry clothes, an(l 
other refreshments, to support their minds in 
struggling with the inclemencies of the weather* 
A very imperfect idea of this horror will, howerer, 
serve sufficiently to account for the conceits which 
now filled the head of Partridge, and which wo 
shall presently be obliged to open* 
r2 
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Jones grew more and more positive ihal ihej 
vere out of their road ; and the boy himself, at 
last, acknowledged he belieTcd they were not in 
the ri^ht road to Coventry ; though he afRrmed, 
at the same time, it was impossible the}^ should 
have missed the way. But Partridge was of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He said, ^ When they firat set 

* out, he imagined some mischief or other would 

* happen. — Did not you observe, sir,' said he to 
Jones, * that old woman who stood at the door just 

* as you was taking horse ? 1 wish you had given 

* her a small matter, with all my heart ; for she 

* said then you might repent it; and at that very 
< instant it began to rain, and the wind hath 

* confinued rising ever since. Whatever some 

* people may think, I am very certain it is in the 

* power of Avitches to raise the wind whenever 
^ they please. I have seen it happen very often 

* in my time ; and, if ever I saw a witch in all 

* my life, that old woman was certainly one. I 

* thopght so to .myself at that very time; and if 

* I had had any halfpence in my pocket, 1 would 
^ have given her some : for to be sure it is al« 

* ways good to be charitable to those sort of peo- 

* pie, for fear what may happen ; and many a 
^ person hath lost his cattle by saving' a half* 

* penny.' 

Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the de- 
lay which this mistake was likely to occasion In 
his journey, could not help smiling at the super- 
stition of his friend, whom an accident now greatly 
confirmed in his opinion. This was a tumble 
from his horse ; by which, however, he received 
no other injury that what the dirt conferred on 
lis clothes.' 

Partridge had no sooner recovered his legs, than 
lie appealed to his fall, as conclusive evitlence ot 
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«1) be bait ^si^irted ; but Joaes^ fi»fi&[^; he was 
unh^rt^ ai|swer<9d ^iik a smile : ^ Thi^ witch of 
^ yours, ]^art|-idge, is a most ungrateful jade^ 
^ aod ()Q^h not, I find, distinguish . her friends 
^ from others in her resentment* If the old iadjr 
^ h^d beei^ apgry with me for.neglecting her, £ don't 
^ ^ee why she should tumble you from your horse^ 
f after all the respect you have expressed for her.' 
' Itns ill jesting/ cries Partridge, * with people 
^ whp ha?e power to do these things ; for they 

* ajpe Q{t4:n yery malicious* I remember a farrier, 
^ who provoked one of them, by asking her, when 

< the time she had bargained with the devil for 

< would be out; and within three months from 

* that very day oneof his biCst cows was drowned. 
^ Nor was she satisfied with that; for a little time 

< afterwariis he lost a bajrrel of his b^t driiik: 
^ fpr the old witqh puJled out the spigpt, and let 
^ it run all over the cellar the very first evc^ning 

< he had tapped it to make merry with some of 
^ hjs neighhpnrs» In short, nothing ever thrived 
^ with him afterwards ; for she worried the poor 

< man so, that he took to drinking ; and in a year 
^ or two his stock was seized, and he and hb fa. 
^ mMj are now. come to. the parish*' 

The guide, and perhaps his horse too, Wjcre both. 
4P a^ttQUtive to this discourse, that, either through 
vant of care, or by the malice oil tb^ wiich, they 
-fvere now bo^h sprarwiing in the.dif^. 

Partridge entirely imputed this, fall, as he had 
4one his own, to the same cause. 1^ told Mr* 
Jones, ^ it would certainly be his turn next; audi 
^ earnestly enti;eated him to return back, and find 

* out the old woman, and pacify her. We shall 

* very sppn,' added he, ^ reach, the inn; for 

* though we have seemed to go forward, I am very 
^ certain we are in the identical place in which we^ 

R 3 
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* were anhour'ago; and I dare swear, if it was ^ay* 

* light, we might now see the inn we set out froiD.' 

Instead of returning any answer to this sage 
advice, Jones was entirely attentive to what had 
happened to the boy, who received no other 
hurt th^Q what had before befallen Partridge, and 
which his clothes very easily bore, as they had 
been for many years innr^ to the ]|ke. Ho 
soon regained his side-saddle^ and, by the hearty 
curses and blows which he bestowed on his horse, 
quickly satisfied Mr, Jones that no harm waBi 
done^ 



CHAP. XII^ 



Relates thai Mr. Jones continued his Joume^^ 
contrartf to the advice of Partridge^ with uhaS 
happened on that occasion, 

X iisy now discorered a light at some distance, 
to the great pleasure of Jones, and to the no 
small terror of Partridge, who firmly believed 
himself to be bewitched, aud that this light was 
a Jack with a Lantern, or somewhat more mis* 
chievous. 

But how were these fearjs increased, when, as 
they approached nearer to this light (or lights, 
as they now appeared), they heard a confused 
sound of human voices ; of singing, laughing, 
and hallooing, together with a strange noise that 
seemed to proceed from some histruments; but 
could hardly be allowed the name of music! 
indeed, to favour a little the opinion of Partridge, 
It might very well be called music bewitched. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater de* 
gree of horror than what now seized, on Par* 
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tridge ; the contagion of which had reached the 
post-bovj who had been very atteptive to many- 
things that the other had uttered, he now, 
therefore, joined in petitioning Jones to return ; 
saying, he firmly believed what Partridge had- ju£t 
before said, that though the horses seemed to 
go on, they had not moved a ^tep forwards du« 
ring at least the last half-hour. 

Jones could not help smiling in the midst of 
liis vexation, at the f^ars of these poor fellows. 

* Either we adtance,' says he, " * towards the 
' lights, or the lights haveddranced towards us ; 
^ for Me are now at a very little distance from 
' them ; bat how can either of you be afraid of 

* a set of people who appear only to be merry- 

* making?* 

' Merry-making, sir,' cries Partridge ; * who 
^ could be merry-making at this time of night, 
^ and in such a place, and snch weather ? They 
^ can be nothing but ghosts, or witches, or some 

* evil spirits or other, that's certain.' 

* Let them be what they will,* cries Jones,. 
^ 1 am resolved to go np to them, and inquire 

* the way to Coventry. All witches, Partridge, 
^ are not such ill-natured hags as that we had the 

* misfortune to meet with last.* 

* O Lord, sir,' cries Partridge, < there is no 
^ knowing what humour they will be in ; to be 
^ sure it is always best to be civil to them ; but 

* what if we should meet with something worse 

* than witches, with evil spirits themselves ? 

* Pray, sir, be advised ; pray, sir, do. If you 

* had read so many terrible accounts as I haVe 
^ of these matters, yon would not be so fool. 

* hardy. The Lord knows whither we have 

^ got already, or whither we are going ; for sure 

* bttch darkness was never seen upon earth, and 
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^ I question whether it can be darker in th^ othet 

* world.' 

Jones put forwards as fast he could, notwith* 
standing all these hints and cautions^ and poor 
Partridge was obliged to follow : for though ho 
hardly dared to advance, he dared still less to 
3tay behind by himsQlf. 

At length they arrived at the place wh^ico 
the lights and difi'erent noises had issued. This 
Jones perceived to be no other than a bam, 
where a great number of men and women were 
assembled, and diverting themselves with mnch 
apparent jollity. 

Jones no sooner appeared before the great 
door9 of the barn, which were open, than a mas- 
culine and very rough voice from within de- 
inanded, who was thjBre ? — To which Jones gejit- 
\y answered, a friend i and immediately asked 
the road to Coventry. 

^ If you are a friend,' cries another of the 
men in the barn, ^ you had better alight till the 
^ stord) is over:' (for indeed ii Was now more 
violent thajn ever) : * you are very welcome to 
^. pujt up your hor9^ ; for there is sufficient room 
' fpr h'm\ at opp epd of. thiB barn.' 

' Yon are very obliging,' returned Jones; 

* j^nd I vfUl accept yojttr offer for a few minutes, 
' whilst tfhe> raip continues; and here a^'O two 
^ more, who will be glad of the same favour.* 
This was accorded with mote goocUwiil than it 
w^ aec^ptjBd : for Pa^ridge woul4 ra^er hare 
^^bmittted to the u,tmost inclemency of the wea« 
th^r, thpn have trusted to the clemency of those 
whom he took for hobgoblins ; and the poor 
post*. boy w^ now infected with the same appre^ 
^ensipn^ ; but th^y were both obliged to follow 
the exapipje of Jooes ; the om because he durst 
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sot leave his hors^, and the other because he 
feared nothing so much as being left by him- 
self. 

Had this history been writ in the days of sa. 
perstition, I should ha?e had too much compas. 
sion for the reader to have left him so long in 
suspense, whether Beelzebub or §atan was about 
actually to appear in person, with all his hellish 
retinue ; but as these doctrines are at present 
Tery unfortunate, 'and have but few, if any, be. 
lievers, I have not been much aware of conyey- 
ing any such terrors. To say truth, the whole 
furniture of the infernal regions hath long been 
appropriated by the managers of playhotujcs, 
who seem lately to have lain them .by as rub- 
bish, capable only of affecting the upper gallery; 
a place in which few of our readers ever sit. 

However, though we do not suspect raising any 
great terror dn this, occasion, we have reason to 
fear some other apprehensions may here arise in 
our reader, into which we would not willingly 
betray him ; I mean, that we ,are going to take 
a voyage into fairy-land, and to introduce a set 
of beings into our history, which scarce any 
one was ever childish enough to believe, though 
many hare been foolish enough to spend their 
time in writing and reading their adventures. 

To prevent, therefore, any such suspicions, so 
prejudicial to the credit of an historian, who 
professes to draw his materials from nature only, 
we shall now proceed to acquaint the reader who 
these people were, whose sudden appearance had 
struck such terrors into Partridge, had morc/than 
half frightened the post. boy, and had a little sur- 
prised even Mr. Jones himself. 

The people then assembled in this barn wer* 
HO other than a company of Egyptians, or, aa 
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they are vqigarly called, Gypsies; aod tlM^y werd 
oow celebrating the wedding of one of their so* 
cie ty. 

It is Impossible to conceite a happier set of 
people than appeared to be beire met together. 
The utmost mirth, indeed, showed itself in every 
countenance ; nor was their ball totally toid of 
all orc|er and decorum. Perhaps it had more than 
a country assembly is sometimes conducted with i 
for these people are subject to a formal gor^ra* 
inent aud laws of their own, and all pay obe- 
dience to one great magistrate, whom they call 
their kiug, 

Qreater plenty, likewise, was no where (o btt 
$eep, than what flourished in this bam. Here 
was, indeed, no nicety nor elegance, nor did the 
keen appetite of the guests require any. Here 
was gotod store of bacon, fowls, and mutton, to 
which every one present proyided' better sauce 
liimself, than the best and dearest French cook 
can prepare. 

' i3£neas is not described under more coostema*^ 
tiou in the temple of Juno, 

Dum stupet obiutuque kteret defixus in uno^ 

than was our hero at what he saw in this baro* 
While he was looking every where round him 
with astonishment, a venerable person approach* 
ed him with many friendly salutations, rather of 
too hearty a kind to be called courtly. This^ was 
no other than the king of the Gypsies himself^ 
He was very little distinguished in dress from his 
subjects, nor had he any regalia of majesty to 
support his dignity ; and yet there seemed (a$ 
Mr. Jones said) to be somewhat in his air which 
denoted authority^ and inspired the beholders 
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•with an idea of awe and respect ; though all this 
^vas perhaps imaginarj in Jones ; and the trath 
may be, that such ideas are incident to power, 
and almost inseparable from It. 

There was somewhat in the open countenance 
and courteous behariour of Jones, whieh, being 
accompanied with much comeliness of person, 
greatly recommencd him at first sight to every be- 
holder. These Mcre, perhaps, a Httle heightened 
fin the present instance, by that profound respect 
which he paid to the king of the Gypsies, thie 
inoment he was acquainted with his dignity, and 
which was the sweeter to his Gypscian majesty, 
»s he was' not used to receive such htnniige from 
aby but his own subjects. 

The k!ng ordered a table to be spread with 
the choicest of their provisions, for his aecom* 
modation ; and, baring placed himself at his right- 
liand, his majesty began to discourse with 6ur 
liero in the following manner : 

' Me doubt not, sir, but yon ^havc often seen 
^ some of my people, who are what you call da 

* parties d^tache ; for dey go about every where: 

* but mc fancy yon imagine .not we be so con- 
^ siderable body as wc be ; and may be you wlU 
' be surprise moro, when you hear de Gypsy b« 

< as orderly and well govern people as any upon 

* face of dc earth. 

* Me have honour, as me say, to be delr king, 

* and no monarch can do boast of more dutifiri 

* subject, ne no more affectionate. How far mn 

* deserve deir good-wili, me no Say ; but dis m6 

* can say, dat me never design any tfng but to do 
^ dem good. Me sail no do boast of dat nei^tor : 
r for what can me do oderwise dan consider of d^ 

< good of dose poor people, who go about all day 
^ to giro ue always do tevt oC what dey get i 
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* Dey lore and honour me darefore, because in« 
' do love and take care of dem ; dat is all, me 
^ know no oder reason. 

* About a tousand or two tousand year agoj 
^ me cannot tell to a year or two, as can neider 
^ read nor write, dcre was a great what you call, 

* — a Tolution among de Gypsy ; for dere was de 
^ lord Gypsy in dose days; and dese lord did 

'^ quarrel vid one anoder about de place ; but de 
^ king of c(e Gypsy did demolish dem all, and 

* made all his subject equal yid each oder ; and 
^ since dat time dey hare agree very well : for dey 
^ no tink of being king, and may be it be better 

* for dem as dey.be ; for me assure you it be ver 
^ troublesome ting to be king, and always to do 

* justice : me have often wish to ^be de private 
^ Gypsy, when me have been forced to punish my 

* dear friend and relation ; for dough we never 
^ put to death, our punishments be ver severe. 
^ Dey make de Gypsy asha&ied of dcmselvcs, and 
^ dat be ver terrible punishment ; me have scarce 
^ ever known de Gypsy so punish do harm any 

* more.' 

The king then proceeded to express some 
wonder that there was no such punishment as 
thame in other governments. Upon which Jones 
assured him to the contrary ; for that there were 
many crimes for which shame was inflicted by 
the English laws; and that it w|is indeed one 
consequence of all punishment. * Dat be Ter 
' strange,' said the king : ^ for me know and 

< hears good deal of your people, dough me no 
^ live among dem ; and me have often hear dat 
^ sham is de consequence and de cause too of 

< many of your rewards. Are your rewards and 
^ punishments den de same ting^?' 

WhU« his majesty was thus discoursing with 
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Jones, a sudden uproar arose in the barn, and, 
as H seems, npon this occasion : the courtesy of 
these people had by degrees removed all the ap- 
prehensions of Partridge, and he was prevailed 
upon not only to stufl* himself with their food^ 
but to taste some of their liquors, which by de« 
grecs entirely expelled all fear from his com posh, 
tion, and in its stead introduced much more 
agreeable sensations. 

A young female Gypsy, more remarkable for 
her wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honest 
fellow aside, pretending to tell his fortune. 
Kow, when they were alone together in a remote 
part of the barn, whether it proceeded from the 
strong liquor, which is never so apt to inflame 
inordinate desire as after moderate fatigue; or 
whether the fair Gypsy herself threw aside the 
delicacy and decency of her sex, and tempted 
the youth Partridge with express solicitations; 
but they were discovered in a very improper 
manner t)y the husband of the Gypsy, who, 
from jealousy, \i seems, had kept a watchful 
eye oyer his wife,* and had dogged her to the 
place, where he found her in the arms of her 
gallai^t. 

To the great confusion of Jones, Partridge 
was now hurried before the king ; who heard 
the accusation, and likewise the culprit's defence, 
which was indeed very trifling : for the poor fe!-» 
low was confounded by the plain evidence which 
appeared against him, and had very little to say 
for himself. His majesty, then, turning tqwards 
Jones, said, ^ Sir, you have hear what dey say ; 
^ what punishment do you tink your man. de- 
* serve?' 

Jones answered, ^ He was sorry for what had 

VOL. ui. a 
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^ liappened, and that Partridge cluHild make ^ 
^ husband all the amends in his power :' he said, 
^ he had ?ery little money about him at that time f 
and, putting his hand into his pocket, offisred 
the fellow a guinea. To which lie immediatelj 
answered, ^ He hoped his hcmour would not think 
^ of giiing him less than five.' 

This sum, after some altercation, was reduced 
to two ; and Jones, having stipulated for the fuM 
forgireness of bath Partndge and the wife, was 
igoing to pay the money ; when his majesty, re- 
straining his hand, •turned to the witness, aol 
asked him, ^ At what time he had discovered tlte 
^criminate?' To which ke answered, ^Thatht 
^ had been desired by the husband to watch the 
' motions of his wife from her first speaking t% 
^ the stranger, and that he had never lost sight 
^ of her afterwards till the crime had been coo- 
^ mitted.' The king then asked, ' If the kusband 

* was with him all that time in his lurkiug.piace I* 
To which he answered in the adBlrmatiTe. Hit 
2%yptian majesty then addressed himself to the 
hnsband as follows:: ^ Me be sorry to see any 
^ Gypsy dat have no more honour dan to seft 
^ de honour of his wife for money. If you had 
^ de love for your wife, you would have pre- 
^ Tented dis matter, and not endeavour to mako 
^ her de whore dat you might discover her. M« 
^ do order^ dat you have no money given you, 
^ for you deserve punishment,^ not reward : wm 
^ do order, derefore, dat you be de infamous 
' Gypsy, and do wear a pair of horns upon your 

^ forehead for one month ; and dat your wife be 
> called de whore, and pointed at all dat time ; 

* for you be de infamous Gypsy, but f he be no 
^ ies» de infamous wkore*' 
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Tke Grjipsies immediately proceeded to e^cntm 
Ibe sentence, and left Jones aqd Partridge alon«i 
with his majesty. 

Jones greatly applaodod the justness oi the s^n* 
tence; upon which the kin^, turning to him, said^ 

* Me belieye you be surprise: for mo suppose yoUi 
^ have ver bad opinion of my people ; me supposi^. 
'^you tink us all de tieves/ 

^ I must confess, air/ said Jones, ^ I haye not- 

* heard so favourable an account of them as they^ 

* seem to deserve.' 

^ Me Til tell you,' said the king> ^ how ther 
^^ficrence i9 between you and us. My peo^ 

* pie rob your people, and your people rob One 

* anoder*' 

Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely t^ 
sing forth the happiness of those subjects, wha 
Bre under such a magistrate. ' ■' ' 

Indeed, their happiness appears to have beea 
BQ complete, that we are aware lest some advocate 
for arbitrary power should hereafter quote the 
eaise of those people, as an instance of the greal 
advantages which attend that government above 
all others. 

And here we will make a concession, which 
would not perhaps have been expected from us^ 
that no limited form of government is capable of 
vising to the same degree of perfection, or of pro. 
ilucing the same benefits to society with this. 
Mankind have i^ever been so happy, as when the 
greatest part of the then known world wa9 under, 
the dominion of a. single master; and this state of 
their felicity continued during the reigns of ^yq 
•Qcocssive princes.^ This was the true sera of the 
IpldcB age, and the only golden age which ever 

* NcYvay.Ti^ji^i Adrian* an^ iha t^o Antonioi. 
82 
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liad any existence, unless in the warm imagina- 
tions of the poets, from the expulsion from Eden 
down to this day. 

In reality, I know but of t)ne solid ojijection 
to absolute monarchy ; the only defect in which 
excellent constitution seems to be, the difficulty 
of finding any mkn adequate to the office of an 
absolute monarch: for this indispensably requires 
Hirce qualities -rery difficult, as it appears from 
history, to be found in princely natures : First, 
a sufficient quantity of moderation in the prince, 
to be contented with all the power which 16 pos« 
sibie for him to hare. 2dly, Enough of wisdom 
to know his own happiness. And, 3dly, Good- 
ness sufficient to support the happiness of others* 
when not only compatible with, but instrumental 
to, his own. 

Now, if an absolute monarch, with all these 
great and rare qualifications, should be allowed 
capable of conferring the greatest good on so- 
ciety, it must be surely granted, on the contrary, 
that absolute power, vested in the hands of one 
who is deficient in them all, is likely to be at- 
tended with no less a degree of evil. 

In short, our own religion furnishes us with 
adequate ideas of the blessing, as well as curse, 
which may attend absolute power. The pietures 
ef heaven and of hell will place a very lively . 
image of both before our eyes ; for^ though the 
prince of the latter can have no power but what 
he originally derives from the omnrpoteiit Sove- 
reign in the former; yei it plainly appears from 
scripture, that absolute power in his infernal do^ 
minions is granted to their diabolical ruler. This 
is, indeed, the only absolute power which can bj^ 
scripture be derived from Heaven. If, therefore, 
the several tyrannies upon earth can prove anj 
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Hilt i» a diTltie authority^ it mii^ be derived 
from this original grant to ib^ prince o( darkness ; 
apd< those subordinate dJBputatipns must conse- 
quently come immediately from him whose stamp 
tbey so expressly bear. 

To conclude; as the examples of all ageft shove 
i» that mankind in general desire power only to 
do barm, and, when they ol^tain it, use it' for no 
other purpose, it is not consonant with even the 
least degree of prudence to hazard an alteration, 
where onr. hopes are poorly kept in countenance 
by only two or three exceptioas out of a thousands 
instances to alarm our fears. In this case it will; 
be miioh wiser, to submit to a few inconveniencea 
arising from the dispassionate deafness of laws, 
than to remedy them by applying to the {Mission- 
ate open oars of a tyrant. 

Nor can the example of the Gypsies, though 
possibly they may have long been happy irnder 
this form of govfimment, be here urged^ since w& 
UHist remember the very material respect in which, 
they difier fj!<Mn.all other people, and to which, 
perliaps, this, their happiness is entirely owing, 
namjeLy, that they have no false honours among 
them ; and that they look on shame as the most 
grievoae puaishineiit in the wjorld. 



CKAP. XIH. 

A dialogue between Jones atid Partridge. 

Xhb honest lo? er5 of liberty will, we doubt not^ 
pardon that long digression into which we were 
led at the close of tiie last chapter, to prevent our 
history from being applied to the use of the most 

s3 
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peraicious doctrine which priestcraft had ever ik% 
wickedneis or the impatience to preach. 
• We will now proce^ with Mr. Jones^ who, 
when the storm was oyer, took leave of his 
Egyptian majesty, after many thanks for his 
courteous behaviour and kind entertainment, and 
set out for Coventry; to which place (for it 
was still dark) a Gypsy was ordered to conduct 
him. 

Jones having, by reason of his deviation, tra. 
Telled eleven miles instead of six, and most of 
those through Very execrable roads, whereno ex- 
pedition could have been made in quest.of a mid- 
wife, did not arrive at Coventry till near twelve* 
Nor could he possibly get again into the saddle 
till past two ; for post-horses were now not easy 
to get ; nor were the hostler or post-boy in half 
so great a hurry as himself, but chose rather to 
imitate the tranquil disposition of Partridge ; 
. who, being denied the nourishment of sleep, 
took all opportunities to supply iis place with 
every other kind of nourishment, and was never 
better pleased than when he arrived at an inn, 
nor ever more dissatisfied than when he was again 
forced to leave it. 

Jdnes now travelled post: we will follow him* 
therefore, according to our custom, and to the 
rules of Longinus, in th« same manner. From 
Coventry he arrived at Daventry, from Daventry 
At Stratford, and from Stratford at Dunstable,^ 
whither he came the next day a little after noon, 
and within a few hours after Sophia had left it; 
and though he was obliged to stay here longer 
than he wished, while a smith, with great deli- 
beration, 5hoed the post-horse he was to ride, h^ 
doubted not but to overtake his Sophia before she 
should set out from St. Albans ; at which place he 
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fonchuied, and very reasonably, tliat his lord, 
ship would stop and dine. 

And had he t>een right in this conjecture, hi^ 
most probably woiiM have orertaken his angel at 
the aforesaid place; bat unlock ily my lord had 
appointed a dinner to be prepared for him at bis 
own house in London, and, in order to enable 
him to r^ch that place in. proper time, he had 
ordered a relay of hor$e0;to. meet him at St. Al- 
bans. When Jones therefore arrived there, he" 
iras informed that the coach and six had set ont 
two hours before. 

If freah post-horses had been now ready, as 
they were not, it seemed soapparently impossible 
io overtake the coach before it reached, London, 
that Partridge thought he had now a proper op-.- 
portunity to remind his friend of a matter which 
he seemed entirely to have forgotten; what. this 
was the reader will guess, when we inform htn^ 
that Jones had eat nothing more than one poached 
egg since he had left the alehouse where he had' 
first met the guide returning from Sophia; foi^ 
with .the Gypsies, he had feasted only his under* 
standing. 

The landlord so entirely agreed with the opi- 
nion of Mr. Paitridge, that he no sooner heard 
tb€ latter desire his friend to stay and dine, than 
he Tery readily put in his word, and retracting 
his promise before given of furnishing the horsen 
immediately, he assured Mr. Jones he would losa 
DO time in bespeaking a dinner, which, he said, 
could be got ready sooner than it was possible to 
get the horses up from grass, and to prepare them 
for their journey by a feed of corn. 

Jones was at length prevailed on, chiefly by 
the latter argument of the landlord : and now a 
Joint of mutton was put down to the fire* WbUn 
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ihif W8S4)MpariB^) Ptetridge, bdng ttdnAHei into 
the same apartment with bis friend or master, be- 
gan to harangue in Ihe following maimer: 

* Certaiiily) sir, if eter man des^veil a yionn^ 
<'My^ yott deserte yotin^ Madam Western; for 
^ what a vast qnantity of love must a: man hate,* 
^to be able to liine upon^k wititotit any other 
^ food) a» you do ? 1 am positive V have eat 
^ thirty times as much within these last t^^^entyW 
^ four-hours as your honour^ and yet I- am almost 
^ftunished; for noting makes a mati so hungry 
^ as travelling, especially in this cold rair wea-' 
^ ther* And ytt I can't tdl how it 16, but your 
^honour is seemingly in perfect gtood' health, 

* and you> never Iboked better nor fhesher- in 
^-yourlifa It must be certainly love thatyou Kte 
^4ipo*i.» 

* And' a rery rifeh diet too, ^rtridgc,* an. 
•irered J'ones. *'But did not fortune send'me an 
^^xoellfiftt dainty yesterday? Dostthmi imagiue 
^l cannot live more than twenty^four hours on 
^ tftis dear pocket-book ?' 

^ Undoubtedly^^ cWes Pattri^, ^ there ik 
^ enough in that pocket-book to purchase many a 
^§ood meal. Fortune sent it to your honour 
' very opporttmely for present use, as your ho- 
•»Ottr?B money mustbe almost ovtthy thii time.* 

* What do you mean?* answered Jones; 'f 
♦hopeyoii dofl'titriagitie that r should^ be dbho- 

* neet enough, even if it^ belonged to any other 
^person, besidcis Miss Western — »*-* 

' Di#hoaestl» replied Partridge, « IRsaven fbr- 
^'bidf should wrong your honour so much; but 

* Where's the dishonesty in borrowiiig a Ifttie for 

* present spending, since you will' be so weflabl^ 
^ to pay the lady hereafter ? No, indeed, I woo)d 
^haveyocirlieaour pay it again/ as soon as^itif^ 
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* conTeoieat, by atl means; but whefe cad be 
f the harm in making use of it now you want it. 
^ Indeed, if it belonged to a poor body, it would 

* be another thing ; but so great a lady to be sure 
^ can never want it, especially now as she is along 
^ with a lord, who, it can't be doubted, will let 
^ her ha?e whateyer she hath tieed of. Besides, 
^ if she should want a little, she can't want the 
^ whole, therefore I would give her a little; but 
^ I would be hanged before I jEnentioncd the bay- 
^ ing found it at first, and before I got some 
\ money of my own ; for London, I hare heard, 
f is the yery worst of places to be in without 
^ mcmey. Indeed, if I had not known to whom 
^ it belonged, I might have thought it was the de« 
^ yil's money, and have be^n afraid to use it ; but 
^ as you know otherwise, and came honestly by 
^ it, it would be an affront to fortune to part 
^ with it all again, at the yery time when you 
^ want it most: you can hardly expect she should 
^ ever do you such another good turn ; for for'^ 
f tuna nunquam perpetua est bona. You will da 

* as you please, notwithstanding all I say ; but, 
^ for my part, I would be hanged before I men* 
^ tioned a word of the matter.' 

^ By what I can see. Partridge,' cries Joaes, 
' hanging is a matter non longe alienum i scasvolcs 

* studiis,'-^^ You should s^y aHettus^^ says JPar- 
tridge. — ^I remember the passage; it is an ex. 
^ ample under communis^ alienusy immunisjvarnr 
' casibus serviuntJ*-^^ If you do remember it,* 
cries Jones^ ' I find you don't understand it; but 
\ I tell th^e, friend, in plain English, that he 
^ who finds another's property, and wilfully de.» 
f tains it from the known owner, deseryes^ i» 
'Joro conscientice^ to be hanged, i^o less thaa if 
^ he had stolen it. And as for this Twy ideotical 
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^bill) wjiicliiMthepropef^tyof myangef, stidwu- 

< ODce in bcr dmr possessMti, I wilt net delrrer 
^ a into any hands iMit her own, npen any coosi. 
^ deration whatever ; no^ though I was as hungry 
^ as thou art, and h«d no othor m«ins to satisfy 
^ ny.ora?iog appetite: this I hope to do before i 
^ tkcp; but if it sboald happen otherwise, I 
^ charge ^hee^ ifthouwoald'st not incur my dis- 
^ pieasnve for e?er^ not to shock me any ntor« 
^ by the ba^ie mention of such detestable base- 
^ new.* 

. ^ 1 ^onld not have mentioned itnowV cries Par. 
triige, ^ if.it liad appeared so to me^ for I'm sura 
^ I. scoFft any wickedness as much as another ; 
^ Iwt perhaps you know better ; and yet I might 
^ have iraagined that I shoukL not have lived sq 
^ many years, and have taught school so long^ 
^ without being able todistingmsh between /eir 4* 
^ nefeu; but it seennr we are all to live and leam^ 
^ I remenber my old schoolmaster, who was a 
^ prodigious great scholar, used often to say^ 
^ PoUtf matete cry town is m^ daskahn. f^e 

* £oglisb of which, he told us, was, That a cMM, 

< may sometimes teach his grandmother to suck 

< eggs. I have lired to a fine purpose, truly, if 
^ I am to be taught my grammar at this time of 
^day. Perhaps, young gentleman, you may 

, ^. dttng^ your opinion, if you live to my years: 

< for 1 remember I thought myself as wise when t 

< was a. stripling of one or two and twenty as I am 
^iiow« I am sure I always taught a^enz^^, and 

* my master read it so before me.' 

There were not many instances in which Par- 
tridge could provoke Jjbnes, nor were there many 
in which Pyrtridget himself could have been hnr- 
lied oat of his respeet* Unluckily, however, 
ttey had h^^th hk on one of these. We havr jrf* 
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ready seen Partri4ge- cotii4 not bear t<x hasve his 
learnipg attacked, nor could Jones bear some pas. 
sage or other in the foregoing speech. And now^ 
looking upon his companion with a^conteinptuous 
and disdainful air (a thing not usual with him) he 
cried) ' Partridge, I see thou art a coneeiied old 
'< fool, and I wish thou art not likewise an t>ld 
^rogu/e. Indeed, if I was, as weU eouTioced 
< of the latter as I am of the former, thou shottld?st 
^ travel no farther in my company/ 

The sage pedagogue was contented with the 
Tent which he had already given to his indigna^^ 
tion ; and, as the vulgar phrase is, immediately 
drew in hia horns. He said, ^e was sorry he bad 
tittered any thing which might give offence, for 
that he had never intended it; but nemo omnibus 
Moris sapit. 

As Jones had the vices of 'a warm disposkion^ 
le was entirely free from those of a cold one ; 
and if hb friends must have confessed his temper 
to have been a little too easily ru€led, hts enemies 
must at the. same time haire confessed, that it as 
soon subsided ; nor did it at all resemble the sea, 
-whose swelling is more violent and dangerous 
after a storm is over, than while the storm itself 
su bsi ts. iSe instantly acoe{)ted the submission i>f 
iPartridge, shook him by the hand, and with the 
most benign aspect imaginable^ said twenty kind 
thmgs, and at the sanie time very severely canv 
4emned himself, though not half so severely as he 
will most. probably be condemned by many 4^ our 
good readers. 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his 
fears of having offended were at onee abolished^ 
and his ^ride completely satisfied by Jones havin|^ 
o^wned himself in the wroiig, which submission he 
instantly applied to what hadjpriaoi^Uy .neU 
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tied him, and- repeated, in a mattering Tolce, 
^ To be sure, sir, your knowledge may be supe. 
^ rior to mine in some things ; but as to thegraoi. 
^ mar, I thinlc I may chaflenge any man living. I 
< think, At least, I have that at my finger's end.» 

If any thing couJd add to the satisfaction which 
the poor man now enjoyed, he received this addi- 
tion by the arrival of an excellent shoulder of mut- 
ton, that at this instant came smoking to the table* 
On which, having both plentifully feasted, thejr 
again mounted their horses, and set forward for 
London* 



CHAP. XIV. 



What happened io Mr. Jones in his journey from 
Si. Alban'8. 

JL HEY were got about two miles beyond Bamet, 
and it m^ now the dusk of the evening, when a 
genteel looking man, but upon a rery shabby 
horse, rode up to Jones, add asked him whether 
he was going to London ? To which Jones an- 
swered in the affirmative. The gentleman replied, 
* I should be obliged to you, sir, if you wiU 
^ accept of my company ; for it is very late, and 
< I am a stranger to the road.' Jones readily 
complied with the request ;^iid on they travelled 
together, holding that sort of discourse which is 
usual on such occasions. 

Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal 
topic: upon which subject the stranger expressed 
great apprehensions; but Jones declared he had 
very little to lose, and consequently as little to 
#ear. Here Partridge could not forbear, putting 
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la his word. * Your honour,' said he, ^ may 
^ think it a little, but I am sure, if I had a hun- 
^ dred pound bank-note in iny pocket, as you 

* have, I should be very sorry to ^ lose it; but, 

* for my part, I never was less afraid in my life; 
^ for we are four of us, and if we all stand by 
< one another, the best man in England can't 
^ rob us. Suppose he yhould have a pistil, he 
^ can kill but one of us, and a man can die but 
^ once — That's my comfort; a man can die but 
^ once.* 

Besides the reliance on superior numbers, a kind 
of valour which hath raised ascertain nation among 
the moderns to a high pitch of glory, there waff 
another reason for the' extraordinary courage 
which Partridge no^ discovered ; for he had at 
present as much of that quality as was in the 
power of liquor to bestow. 

Our company were now arrived within a mile 
of Uighgate, when the stranger turned short 
upon Jones, and, pulling out a pistol, demanded 
that little bank-note which Partridge had men. 
tioned. 

Jones was at first somewhat shocked at thisun* 
expected demand; however, he presently recoU 
lected himself, and told die highwayman, all the 
money he had in his pocket was entirely at his 
service; and so saying, he pulled out upwards of 
three guineas, and ofl'ered to deliver it ; but the 
other answered with an oath, That would not do. 
Jones answered coolly, he was very sorry for it, 
and returned the money into bis pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, if he did not 
deliver the bank-note that moment, he must shoot 
him ; holding his pistol at the same time very near 
to his breast Jones instantly caught hold df the 
fellow's hand, which trembic^d to that ho could 

TOL. |II. E 
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scarce hold tbe pistol in it, and tiirncd the muzzle 
from him. A straggle then ensued, in which the 
leriner wrested the pistol from the hand of his an- 
.tagonist, and (ix>th came from their horses on the 
:ground together, the highwayman aponiiis back, 
and the victoriousJon«s«ponhrm. 

•The poor fellow now begam to implore mercy 
of the con(}ueror ; for, to say the truth, he was in 
strength by no means a match for Jones. ^ In« 
> deed, sir,' says he, ^ I coirld have had no in. 
^ tention to shoot you ; for you will find the pis. 
^ tol was not loaded. This is the first robbery I 
^ erer attempted, and I have been driven by 'disi- 
* tress to this.' 

At this instant, at about a hunidred a^d fifty 
yards distance, lay another person on the ground, 
.roarini; for mercy in a much louder yoice than 
the highwayman. This was no other than Par-, 
tradge hinseir, who, endeavoariag ^o make his 
escape from the engagement, had been thrown 
from his horse, a»d lay flat on his face, not da. 
4ing.to look up, and expecting ev^fy ininute to 
be shot. 

In this posture he lay, till the guide, who was 
«o otherwise concerned than for his horse, having 
secured the stumbling beast, came up lo hitt> and 
told him, kls master had got the ^ter of the 
iiighwayman. 

Partridge leaped up at thb news, and ran back 
.to the place, whore Jones stood wilh his sword 
dxaw^ in his haiyd to guard the poor fellow ; which 
Partridge no sooner saw, than he cried out, ^ KiH 
< thevtlkin, sir; rim him through the body ; kill 
^ ham this instant I' 

LnckMy however for the poor wretch, he had 
lallon into more 'merdful hands ; lor Jeoes haying 
.Otamiaed the pistol^ juidiound it to be really uni- 
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loaded, begtB to beliere all the man bad ti^ld htm 
before Partridge came up ; namely, that he was 
a noriee m the trade, and that he had been 
driTeii to it by the distress he mentioned, the 
^eatest indeed imaginable, that of fire hungry 
ehil^reo, and a wife Ijing-in of a srxth, in the 
utmost want and misery. The truth of all which 
the higbwayman most Tehemently asserted, and- 
offered to convince Mr. Jones of it, if he would 
take the trouble to go to his house, which was 
not^bore two miles off; saying, VThat he desired 

< no fftTour, but upon condition of profing all he 

< had alleged.' 

Jones at first pretended that he would take the 
fellow at his word, and go with him, declaring 
that his fate should depend entirely on the truth 
of his story. Upon this the poor fellow immedi- 
ately expressed so much alacrity, that Jones was 
perfectly, satisfied with his Tcracity, and began 
AOW to entertain sentiments of compassion for 
him. HeTdturned the fellow his empty pistol, 
adTised him to think of honester means of reliev- 
ing his distress, and gaye him a couple of guineas 
for the immediate support of his wife and his fia. 
mtly; adding, ^ he wished he had more for his 
^ sake, for the hundred pounds that had been men- 

< tiondd watr not his own.' 

Qur readers will probably be divided in their 
opinions concerning this action : some may ap« 
piaud it perhaps as an act of extraordinary huma- 
nity, while those of a more saturnine temper will' 
consider it as. a want of regard to that justice' 
wbich every wan owes to Ms country. Partridge 
osrAannly saw it in:that light ; for he testified mnch 
dissatiffaotion on the oooasion, quoted an old 
^pmtrbf and said, Uesboiuldnot wonder if th% 
V2 
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rogue attacked them again before they readied 
London. 

. The highwayman was full of expressions of 
thankfulness and gratitude. He actually dropped 
tears, or pretended so to do. He TOwed he 
would immediately return home, and would never 
afterwards commit such a transgression ; whether 
he kept his word or no^ perhaps may appear here- 
after. 

Our trayellers having remounted their horses, 
• arri?ed in town without encountering any new 
mishap. On the road, much pleasant discourse 
passed between Jones and Partridge, on the snb« 
ject of their last adTcnture. In which Jones ex. 
pressed a great compassion for those highwaymen 
who are, by unavoidable distreiis, driven, as it 
were, to such illcgaf courses, as generally bring 
titem to a shameful death. ^ I mean,' said he, 
' those only whose highest guilt extends no far- 
^ ther than to robbery, and who are never guilty 
^ of cruelty nor insult to any person, which is a 
^ circumstance that, I must say, to the honour of 
^ OUT country, distinguishes the robbers of England 
, ^ from those of all other nations ; for murder is, 
^ 9xnongst those, almost inseparably incident to 
^ robbery.' 

' No doubt,* answered Partridge, ^ it is better 
^ to take away one's money than one's life ; and 
^ yet it is very hard upon honest men, that they 

< can't travel about their business without being 
^ in danger of these villains. And to be sure it 
^ would be better that all rogues were hanged out 
^ pf the way, than thaA one honest man should 

< puffer. For my own part, indeed, I should not 

< care to have the blood of any of them on my own 

< Jhands ; but it is Tery proper for the law to bang 
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^ them all. What right hath smj man to take six* 
' pence from me, unless I give it him ? Is there 

* any honesty in such a man ?* 

^ No^ surely,' cries Jones, ^ no more than 
^ there is in him who takes the horses out of an. 
' other man's stable, or who applies to his o)vn 
^ use the mont?y which he finds, when he knows 

* the right owner.' 

These hints stopped the mouth of Partridge; 
jior did he open it again, till Jones having thrown 
some sarcastical jokes on his cowardice, he offered 
to excuse himself on the inequality of fire-arms, 
saying, ^ A thousand naked men are nothing to 
^ one pistol ; for though it is true, it will kill but 
^ one at a single discharge, yet wJio can tell but 
^ that one may be himself.' 



4J 
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BOOK XIIT. 

Containing the space of twelve doi/s. 



CHAP. I. 

An invocation* 

C3oME, bright loTe of fame, inspire my glow» 
ing breast! not thee I call, wbo, orer Bevelling 
tides of blood and tears, dost bear the hero on 
to glory, while sighs of millions waft his spread- 
log sails ; but thee, fair, gentle maid, whom 
Mnesis, happy nymph, first on the banlcs of He« 
brus did prodiice* Thee, whom Maeonia edu* 
cated, whom Mantua charmed, and who, on that 
fur hill which overlooks the proud metropolis of 
Brit»n, sat'st, with thy Milton, sweetly tuning 
the heroic lyre ; fill my rayished fancy with the 
hopes of charming ages yet to come* Fortel me, 
tiiat some tender maid^ whose grandmother is yet 
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vDborn, hereafter^ when, under the fictidontf 
name of Sophia, she reads the real worth which 
once existed in my Charlotte, shall from her sjm. 
pathetic breast send forth the heaving sigh. Do 
thou teach me not only to foresee, but to enjoy, 
nay, even to feed on future praise. Comfort me 
by a solemn assurance, that, when the little par- 
lour, in which I set at this instant, shall be reduced 
to a worse fumi^ed box, I shall be read, with 
lionour, by those who never knew nor saw me, 
and whom I shall neither know nor see. 

And thou, much plumper dame, whom na 
airy forms nor phantoms of imagination clothe } 
"whom the well-seasoned beef, and pudding richly 
stained with plums, delight. Thee, I call; of 
whom in a Treckschuyte, in some Dutch canal^ 
the fat ufrow gelt, impregnated by a jolly mer* 
chant of Amsterdam, was delivered : in Grub* 
street school didst thou suck in the elements of 
thy erudition. Here hast thou, in thy maturer 
age, taught poetry,, to tickle not the fancy, but 
the pride of the patron. Comedy from thee 
learns a grave and solemn air.; while tragedy 
storms loud, and rends the affrighted theatres with 
its thunder. ;'« Tib soothe thy iteaned'limba m 
dumber, Aideunin History teik his tedious tlilep 
andv t^in,. to«awiakfin. thee,; Monslair R(Mnaabe 
perfonpis Ms surprisuig tricks/c^ di^Eterity. Neon 
less thy well.fedt bookseller obey&tky influence* 
By thy advice tiie* heary,! unread, folio liimp^ 
irMoh long^ had dozed ou ttie dusty ^elf^ pieceu 
meaJed into numbeorsf runs nimbly tfanbugh^ the 
itationi instructed: by thee,, some bdoksi, lilie* 
quacks, impose 0n>the werld by proftiising wnn^ 
dens; while odi^rs tumu beaus,^ and trust all: tfaetr. 
nusrita to a gilded ofutsidei* Gome^. tiiau jolijr 
tfibstanoe wiUitliQ^ ahtoing Jae^ keep bvfe thjr 
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ifi&plratioii, but hold forth thy tempting rewards; 
thy shining, chinking heap; thy quickly €0U« 
Tertible bank-bill, big with unseen riches; thy 
often varying stock ; the warm, the comfortable 
house ; and, lastly, a fair portion of that boun« 
teous mother, whose flowing breasts yields re- 
dundant sustenance for all her numerous off- 
spring, di^ not some too greedily and wantonly 
drive their brethren from the teat. Come thou, 
and if I am too tasteless of thy valuable treasures, 
warm my heart with the transporting thought of 
conveying them to others. Tell me that, through 
thy bounty, the prattling babes, whose inno- 
cent play hath often been interrupted by jny 
labours, may one time be amply rewarded for 
them. 

And now this ill-yoked pair, this lean shadow, 
and this fat substance, have propiptcd me to 
write, whose assistance shall I invoke to direct 
my ^n ? 

First, genius ; thou gift of Heaven ; without 
whose aid in vain we struggle against the stream 
of nature. 'Thou, who dost sow the generous 
seeds which art nourishes, and bnngs to perfec- 
tion. Do thou kindly take me by the hand, and 
lead me through all the mazes, ^q winding laby* 
rinths of nature. ^Initiate me into all those mys- 
teries of which profane eyes never beheld. Teach 
me, which to thee is no difficult task, to kn<}w 
mankind better than they know themselves. Rd« 
move that mist which dims the intellects of mor- 
tals, and causes them to adore men for their 
art, or to detest them for their cunning in de« 
ceiving others, when they are, in reality, the 
objects only of ridicule, for deceiving themselves* 
Strjp off the thin disguise of wisdom from self. 
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conceit, of plenty from avarice^ anil of gHrf 
from ambition. Come^ thou, that hast inspired 
thy Aristophanesy thy Lneian^ thy CerYantes; 
thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Shak»peare, thy 
Swift, thy MariTanx, fill my pages with hiunonr ; 
till mankind learn the goodinature to langh only' 
at the follies of others, and the humility to griere 
at their own. 

And thou, almost the eoostaot attendant ob 
true genius, humanity, bring all thy tender sen* 
nations. If thou hast already disposed of them 
all between thy Allen and tl>y Lyttleton^ steal 
them a little while from their, bosoms. Not 
without these the tender scene Is painted. From 
these alone proceed the noble dimterested friend* 
ship, the melting lore, the generous sentiment^ 
ihe ardent gratitude, the soft com passion, the 
candid opinion ; and all those strong enorpes of 
a good mind, which fill the moistened eyes with 
tears, the glowing cheeks with blood, and swell 
the heart with tides of gtief^ joy, and beneTO* 
lence. 

And thou, O learning ! (for without thy assist* 
ance nothing pure, nothing correct, can geniuft 
produce) do thou guide my pen. Thee^ in thy 
favourite fields, where the limpid, gently -rolling 
Thames washes thy Etonian banks, in early yoath 
I hare worshipped. To thee, at thy faii chin al. 
"lar, with true Spartan derotion, I have sacrificed 
xuy blood. Come, then, arid from thy Vast^ li23C6 
tiriant stores, in long antiquity piled np, poitr 
forth the rich profusion. Open thy Mxonianir 
and thy Mautuan coffers, with whateTer else in* 
eludes thy philosophic, thy poetic, and thy his* 
torical treasures^ whether with Greek or Roman 
characters thon hast chosen to inscribe the pon*^ 
derous chests] give me a while that key to aU 
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J^Y treasnreS) wltick to thy Warburton thou hast 
eatrusted* 

Lastly, come experieDce, loi^ conyersant with 
the wise, the good, the learned, aad the polite. 
.Nor with them, only, bat with every kind of cha« 
Eacter, fr^m the minister at his levee, to the bai. 
iiff ia his spuofging^hoose ;• from the duchess at 
her dram, to the landlady behind her bar. From . 
4hee only can the manners of mankind be known ; 
to which the recluse pedant, however great his 
parts, or extensive h^. learning may be, hath 
«Ter been a stoanger. 

Come all these, and more, if possible; for 
a^^t^us t is the task I have undertaken ; and, 
.wkhont all your assistaooe, will, I fiad, be too 
beavy for me to support. But if you all smile 
«n my laboars, I hope still to bring them to a 
Jiappy conclusion* 



CHAP. II. 

^Wiu$t ^efel Mr. Jimesmu kii tmiod in London. 

7he learned Dr. MisaubtA used to say, that the 
proper dtrection to him was, To Dr. Misaubin, 
in the Worlds Intimating, that there were lew 
people in it to whom his great reputation was net 
iLnown. And, perhaps, upon a very nice ex. 
-antination into the matter, we shall fii^d that this 
.^rcumstance bears no inconsiderable part amoo^ 
the many blessings of grandeur. 

The great happiness of being known to poste- 
rity, with the hopes of which we so delighted 
ourselves in the preceding chapter^ is the portion 
^f few» To haT« tha. ae? ml demeots which 
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compose our names, as Sydenham expresses it, 
repeated a thousand years hence, is a gift hem 
yond the power of title and wealth; and is 
scarce to be ptirchased, unless by the sword 
and the pen. But to avoid the scandalous impu- 
tation, while we yet live, of being one uhom no* 
body knovDs (a scandnl, by the bye, as old as the 
days of Homer*), will always be the envied por. 
tion of those, who have a legal title either to ho- 
nour or estate* 

From that figure, therefore, which the Irtsfa 
peer. Mho brought Sophia to town, hath already 
made in this history, the reader will conclude, 
doubtless, it must have been an easy matter to 
have discovered his house in London, without 
knowing the particular street or square which he 
inhabited, since he must have been one whom 
every body knows. To say the truth, so it would 
have been to any of those tradesmen who are ac- 
customed to attend the Kegions of the great ; for 
the doors of the great are generally oo kss easy 
to find, than it is difiicnlt to get entrance into 
them* But Jones, as well as Partridge, was an 
entire stranger in London ; and as he happened 
to arrive first in a quarter of the town, the inha- 
bitants of which have very little intercourse with 
the householders of Hanover or Grosvenor-Square 
(for ha entered through Gray's- Inn -Lane), so be 
rambled about some time, before he could even 
find his way to those happy mansions, where 
fortune segregates from the vulgar those magnani- 
mous heroes, the descendants of ancient Britons^ 
Sexons, or Danes, whose ancestors, being born 
In better days, by sundry kinds of merit, have 
entailed riches and honour on their posterity. 

♦ See the id Odyftsey, vcr; 175. 
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JfljpeSy beingat leng.Uk arriTed at t1ijo^e.|:erres« 
trial £lysiaa ficlUs, wpul4 uow soon ^ve di- 
cpve.rtrdii^s lordsbip'8 mansion; l)ut the peer up- 
lu^kily q^Utc4 W^ forpiec )iouse when he went 
far Ireiaud ; and, as he was just entered into a 
.new. ope,^ the fame, of his equipage h^d not yet 
8ufficieptiy,>|az0d in the neigh})pi:^rJipQ^; so that, 
after a successless inquiry tilK the clock had 
struck el/Byea, Jones at last yielded to the advice 
of Partridge, and retreated to the Bull and Gate, 
in Ho(bori|, that being the ipn where he had first 
alighted, ^nd where he retirpd to enjoy that kind 
of repose which usnally attends pei;sons in his 
Ipircumstances* 

£arly in the iDorping be >again $et forth in 
.^uirsuit of Sophia; aod many a weary stpp he 
took to no better purpose than before. At last, 
wbetiier it was that fortune relented, or whether 
it,wa8 np longer in her power to disappoint hii^, 
lie came into the Fery street ivhich was honoured 
by his Iprdship's residepce ; find being directed 
to the boiuie, he gave oi^e gentle rap at the 
doort 

The port^, vho, from the modesty of the 

]^nocky |iad coBceiTcd no hig& idea of the person 

. approaching) conp^ved but little better fron^ the 

^ppear^ipce of Mr« Jpnes, whq was dressed in a 

.^litol fo$ti^n, and h^d. by his side the weapon 

formerly purchased of the ^rjeant; of which, 

though the bl^e' might bp composed of weli- 

)t^pexed pte^l, the ;^an^le was composed oi^y 

of btraas^ and jkhat aqne of the brightest. Wh^ 

Joae% th^rcfoi'e, inquired after the young lady 

ivhp bad come io town with his lordship, this 

fellpw. (answered surlijy, * That there were no 

. ^ Mies thfijfi^' Jpncs t)ien desired to see the 

VOL. Hit u 
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master of the house ; bnt was informed, thai* his 

lordship would see nobody that moroifig. And, 

upon growing more pressing, the porter said, ^He 

' ^ had positive orders to let no person in ; but if 

* yon think proper/ said he, ' to leave yonr 

< name, I will acquaint his lordship ; and if jou 

< call another time, you shall know when he will 

* see you.' 

Jones how decTarcd, ' that he had very parti- 
^ colar business with the yoting lady, and could 
^ not depart without seeing her.' Upon which 
the porter, with no very agreeable voice or as* 
pect, affirmed, * that there was no ^oung lady 

< in that house, and consequently none could he 
^ see ;' adding, < sure you are the strangest man 
^ I ever met with ; for yon will not take an an- 

* swer.* 

I have often thought that, by the particular 
description of Cerberus, the porter of heH, in 
the Sixth iElneid, Virgil might possibly intend to 
satirize the porters of the great men in his time ; 
the picture, at least, resembles t^ose who have 
the honour to attend at the doors of our great 
men. The porter, in his lodge, answers exactly 
to Cerberus in his dei> ; and, like him, must be 
appeased by a sop, before access can be gained 
to his master. Perhaps Jones might have se^n 
him in that light, and have recollected the passage, 
where the Sibyl, in order to procure an entrance 
for iEneas, presents the keeper of the Stygian 
avenue with such a sop. Jones, in like manner, 
now began to offer a bribe to the human Cerberus, 
which a footman overhearing, instantly ad^ranced, 
and declared, < If Mr. Jones would give him the 
' sum proposed, he would conduct him to the 
•lady.' Jones instantly agreed, and was forth- 
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^ritk conducted to the lodging of Mrs. Fitzpa« 
trick, by the very fellow who had attended the 
ladies thither the day before. 

Nothing more aggravates ill success than the 
near approach to good. .The gamester, who 
loses his party at piquet by a single point, la. 
ments his bad luck ten times as much as he who> 
never came within a prospect of the game. So 
in a lottery, the proprietors of the next numbers 
to that which wins the great prize are apt to ac 
I count, themselves much more unfortunate than 
tjieir fellow-sufferers. In short, these kind of 
liair-hreadth missings of happiness look like the 
insults of fortune, who may be considered as thus 
playing tricks with us, and wantonly diverting 
herself at our expense. 

Jones, who more than once already had expe« 
rienced this frolicksome disposition of the heathen 
goddess, was now again doomed to be tantalized 
in the like manner; for he arrived at the door of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick about ten minutes after the 
departure of Sophia* He now addressed himself 
tp the waiting-woman belonging to Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick ; who told him the disagreeable news, that 
thQ lady, was gone; but could not tell him whi. 
ther; and the same answer he afterwards re* 
oeived from Mrs. Fitzpatrick herself. For as 
that lady made po doubt but that Mr. Jones was 
a person detached from her uncle Western, in 
pursuit of his daughter, so she was too generous 
to betray her. 

Though Jones had never seen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
yet lie had heard that a cousin of Sophia was 
married to. a gentleman of that name. This, 
however, in the present tumult of his mind, never 
Qnce recurred to his memory; but when the 
footman^ who )iad conducted him from Jiis lord- 
ly ? 
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ship^8| slcqnamted Mm with the great in tittlfttyl^e. 
twecnr lh6 ladies, aird with their catling each other 
cousin, he then recollected the stdry of the mar- 
riage which he had formerly heard ; and, ds he was 
present Jy conTlnccd tiiat this "was the same woman, 
he became more surprised at the answer which he 
We hatl received, and very earnestly desired leave 
to wait on the htdy herself; but ihe as (>osi- 
ttVely refused him that honour. 
~ Jones, who, thongh be had never seen a conrt, 
i^as better bred than most who fVequcnt it, was 
jhcapable of any rude dr abrupt bdmvionr to h 
lady. When he had receired, therefore, a pe- 
i^einptory denial, he retired for the present, sAj- 
jhg to the waifii^g. woman, ^ That if this was an 

* ipoproper hour to wait on het !ady, he wouW re- 
^ turn in the afternoon ; and that h^ then hoped 

* to have the honour 6f seeing her.' The CiTility 
wrtli which he utteted this, kMed to the great 
comeliness of his person, inade itn iitopression oil 
fhe waiting-woman, and she could not help an* 
»wering, ' Perhaps, sir, you may :• and, indeed, 
she afterwards said every thing tO her niistress^ 
•which she thoi»ght most iilcely to prevail on her to 

. admit a visit from the handsome young gentleman ; 
for so she called hhn. 

Jones yery shrewdly suspected, that Sophia 
herself was now with he'r Cousin, and was denied 
io him ; which he imputed to her resentment of 
•ivhat had happened at Upton. Ha^ng, therefore, 
dispatched Partridge to procure him lodgings, he 
remathed all day in the street, watching the door 
where he thought his angel lay coticealed ; b»t no 
person did he seie issue foith, except a servant of 
ihe house, and in iVie evenfiilg he I'ettirned to pay 
his visit to Mrs. FftiJp&tridk, %hidh thait good 
lady at last condescended to admit. 
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There Is a certain air of natural gentility, 
vhieh it is neither in the power of dress to give, 
nor to conceal. Mr. Jones, as hath been be- 
fore hinted, was possessed of this in a very emi- 
nent degree. He met, therefore, with a recep- 
tion from the lady somewhat different from what 
his apparel seemed to demand ; and, after he had 
paid her his proper respects, was desired to sit 
down. 

The reader will not, 1 believe, be desirous of 
knowing all the particulars of thb conversation, 
which ended very Uttle to the satisfaction of poor 
Jones. For though Mrs. Fitzpatrick soon dis*. 
.covered the lover (as all women have the eyes of 
hawks* in those matters), yet she still thought it 
was such a lover^ as a generous friend of the lady 
should not betray her to. In short, she suspected 
this was the very Mr. Blifil, from whom Sophia had 
flown ; and all the answers which she artfully 
drew from Jones, concerning Mr. Allworthy's 
family, oonfirmcd.her in this opinion. She there- 
fore strictly denied any knowledge concerning the 
-place whither Sophia was gpoe; nor could Jones 
obtain more than a permission to wait on her 
Again the next evening. 

When Jones was departed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
communicated her suspicion concerning Mr. Bliiil 
to her maid ; i^ho answered, * Sure^ madam, he 
^ is too pretty a^ man, in^my opinion, for any 
^ woman in the wprld to run away from. I had 
^ rather fancy it is Mr. Jones.'—* Mr. Jones,' 
said the lady, *. what Jones ?» For Sophia had 
not given the least hint of any such person in all . 
•heir conversation: but Mrs. Honour had been 
much otore communicative, and had acquainted 
' her sister AbigaU with the whole history of Jones, 
which this now again reltttcd tio. her mistress* 
u3 
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Mrs. Fitzpatrkk no sooner received this infor- 
mation, than she immediately agreed with the opU 
nion of her maid ; and, what is irery unaccount* 
able, saw^ charms in the gallant, iiappy lorer^ 
n^hich she had orcrlooked in the slighted sqnire. 

* Betty,* says she, * you are certainly in the right : 

< he is a Tery pretty fellow, and I don*t wonder 

< that my cousin's maid should teH 70U so many 

* womeu are fond of him* I am sorry now I did 

* not inform him wtfere my cousin -was ; and yet, 
^ if he be so terrible a rdke as you tell me, it M 
^ a pity sh^ should erer see him any more; for 
^ what but her ruin can happen ffbm marrying a 

. ^rake and a beggar against her father's' consent. 

* I protest, if he be such a man as the wench 
• * described him to yon, it is but an office of charity 

^ to keep her from him ; and, I am sure, it would 

< be unpardonable in me to do otherwise, who 
^ haVc tasted so bitterly of the misfortunes attend* 

< ing such marriages.^ 

Here she was interrupted hy the arrival of tt 
irisitor, which was no other than his lordship; and, 
as nothing passed at t^ visit either new or extra- 
ordinary, or any ways material to this history, 
we shall here put an end to this diapter* 



CHAP, ni* 



J project of Mrs. Fiizpatriehy end Aer vMi U 
Lady BeUiuton^ 

Whek Mrs. Fit^patrlck retired to rest, ber 
thoughts were entirely taken up by her cousin 
Sophia and TAt* Jones. She was, indeed, alitlSe 
oficnded^ with the fomer^ for the disiogenuitj 
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-WHcbshe now discofered. Jtn which meditatioa 
she had not long exercised her iqiaginatiQD, be- 
fore the folio wiDg conceit suggested itself: that 
could she poss.bly become the means of preserv- 
iDg Sophia from this man, and of restoring her to 
her father, she should, in all human probability^ 
by 80 great a service to the family, reconcile to 
herself both her uncle and her aunt W cstern. 
' As this was one of her most fayourite wishes, 
so the hope of success seemed so reasonable, th^t . 
nothing retnained but to coosider of proper me- 
thods to accomplish her scheme. To attempt to 
reason the case with Sophia, did not appear to 
her one of those me't hods : for as Betty had re- 
poited from Mrs. Honour, that Sophia had a 
violent inclination to Jones, she conceived, that 
to dissuade her from the match was an endeavour 
of the same kind as it would be very heartily 
and earnestly to entreat a moth not to &y into A 
candle. 

If the reader will please to remember, tkit the 
acquaintanC'e which Sophia had with liady Bel* 
laston was contracted at the house of Mrs. West- 
ern, and must have grown at the very time when 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick. lived with this latter )ady, he 
will want no information, that Mrs. Fitzpatriok 
imist have been aoquaiAted with her likewise. 
They were, besides^ both equally her distapt 
relations* 

After much consideration, therefore, she re- 
solved to ;go early in the morning to tiiat lady^ 
and endeavour to see her, unknown to So- 
phia^ and to acquaint iier .with th^. whole affair* 
For she did not in the least doubt, but that the 
prudent lady, whohad often ridiculed romantic 
luve, and inctiacrc^t marriages, in her conversa- 
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tion, wonld very readily concur in ber sentimenti 
concerning this match, and would lend her utmost 
assistance to prevent it. 

' This resolution she accordingly executed ; and 
4he next morning before the sun she huddled oa 
her clothes, and, at a very unfashionable, unseason- 
%b\ej unvisitable hour, went to Lady Bellaston, 
to whom she got access, without the least know<- 
ledge or suspicion of Sophia, who, though not 
asleep, lay at that time awake in her bed, with 
.Honour snoring by her side. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies for aa 
early, abrupt visit, at an hour when, she said^ 
^ she should not have thought of disturbing her 
^ ladyship, but upon business of the utmost con. 
^ sequence.' She then opened the whole afl^r, 
told all she had heard from Betty ; and did not 
forget the visit which Jones had paid to herself the 
preceding evening. 

Lady Bellaston answered with a smile, ^ Thea 
'^ yoii haire seen this terrible man, madam ; pray, 
- ^ is he se very £ne a fignre as he is represented ? 
^ for Etoif entertained me last night almost two 
^ hours with him^ The wench, I believe, is in lov« 
* with him by reputation.' Here the reader will 

' be apt to wonder ; but the truth is, that Mrs* 
£totf, who had the honour to pin and unpin the 
Lady Bellaston, had received complete informa- 
tion concerning the said Mr. Jones, and had 
faithfully conveyed the same to h^r lady last 

* night (or jrather that morning) while she was un. 

' dressing ; on which account she had been de« 

' tained la jtier office aJi>ov£ the space of an hour and 
a half. 

" The lady, indeed, though generally well enough 
pleased wiih the narratives of Mrs. Etoff at those 

^seasons, gave an extraordinary attention to her 
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at^connt of Jones ; for Honour had described him 
^8 a Ter;f handsome fellow ; and Mrs. Etolf, in her 
hurry, axlded so much to the beauty of his person 
to her repott, that Lady Bellaston began to con- 
ceive him to be a kind of miracle in nature. 

The curiosity which her woman had inspired 
"Was now greatly increased by Mrs, Fitzpatrick, 
"who spoke as much in favour of the person of 
Jones, as she had before spoken in dispraise of his ' 
l>irth, character, and fortune. 

When Lady Bellaston had heard the whole, she 
answered gravely, ^Indeed, madam, this is a 

* matter of great consequence. Nothing can cer- 

< tainly be more commendable than the part you 
^ act ; and I shall be very glad to haye my share 

< in the prcserration of a young lady of so muck 
f merit, and for whom I have so much esteem.' 

. ^ Doth not your ladyship think," says Mrs.^ 
Fitzpatrick eagerly, * that it would be the best 
^ way to write immediately to my uncle, and ac« 
^ quaint hifm where my cousin is ?' 

The lady pondered a little upon this, and thns 
aflMweted-4-^ ^hy, no, madam ; I think not. 

< Di Western hath described her brother to me ta 

< be such a brnte, that I cannot consent )o pat 

< any woman under his power ubo hath escaped 

* from it. I have heard he behaved like a mon- 

* ster to his own wife ; for he is one 0/ those 
' wretdi<?s who tirink they have a right to jtyran* 

< nize oyer \is ; and from such I shall ever cbteem. 
' it the cause of my sex to rescue any wo« 
^ man who is so unfortnnate as to be under their 

* power. ■ The business, dear cousin, will bje 

* only to keep Miss Western from sejeing this» 

* young fellow, till the good company, which sh^ 
^ will have an opportunity of meetiug here^ givf 

* her a properer turn.* 
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< If he should find her out, madam,', answered 
• the other,. * your ladyship may be assured he will 

* leave nothing unattempted to come at her.* 

< Bui, madam,' replied the lady, ' it is impos- 
^ sible he should come here ; — though indeed it is 
' possible he may get some intelligence where she 
' is,' and then may lurk about the house — I wish 

* therefore I knew his person. 

' Is there no way, madam, by which I could 
^ have a sight of him ? for otherwise you know^ 
<' cousin, she may contrive to see him here with- 

* out my knowledge.' Mrs. Fitzpatrick answered, 
^ That he had threatened her with another risit 
^ that afternoon, and that if her ladyship pleased 
^ to do her the honour of calling upon her then, 
.**she would hardly fail of seeing him between six 
^ and seven; and if he came earlier, she would,' 
^•by some means or other, detain him till her lady« 

* ship's arrival.* Lady Bellaston replied, ^ She 
<*would come the moment she could get from din- 

* ner, which she supposed would be by seven at 

* farthest; for that it was absolutely necessary 
' she should be acquainted with his person* Upon 
** my word, madam,' says she, * it was very good 
^ to take this care of Miss Western ; but common 
^' humanity, as well as regard to our family, re- 
^ quires it of us both ; for it would be a dreadful 
^ match indeed.' 

* Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to make a proper 
^turn to the compliment which Lady Bellaston 
had bestowed^on her cousin, and, after some little 
immaterial conversation, withdrew ; and getting as 
fast as she could into her chair, unseen by Sophism 
#r Honour, returned home. ' 
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CHAP. IV. 

Which consists cfvitiHng, 

JjJ.B. Jones had walked within sight of a certais 
door during the whole day, which, though one of 
the shortest, appeared to him to be one of the 
longest in the whole year. At length, the clock 
having struck five, he returned to Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick, who, though it was a full hour earlier than 
the decent time of yisiting, received him vety 
ciyilly ; but still persisted in her ignorance con- 
* earning Sophia. 

Jones, in asking for his angel, had dropped the 
word cousin ; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick said, 
' Then, sir, you know we are related ; and, as w« 
* are, you will permit me the right of inquiring 
' into the particulars of your business with my 
-^ cousin.' Here Jones hesitated a good while, and 
at last answered. He had a considerable sum of 
-money of her's in his hands, which he desired to 
deliTcr to her. ^ He then produced the pocket- 
book, and acquainted Mrs. Fitzpatrick with the 
contents, and with the method in which they came 
into his hands. He had scarce' finished his story 
when a most riolent noise shook the whole house. 
To attempt to describe this noise to those who 
hare heard it, would bein^ain; and to aim at 
giving any idea of it to those who have never 
heard the like, would be still more vain; for it 
• miiy be truly said, i 

Non acuta 

Sic geminant Cor^hantes cera* 
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The priests of Cy bele do not so rattle their sonnd^ 
ing brass. 

In shorf, a footman . knocked, or rather than, 
dered, at the door. Jones was a little surprised 
at the sound, having never beard it before: but 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick very calmly said, that, as some 
company were coming^ she could not make bim 
any answer now ; but if he pleased to stay till 
they wcfe gone, she intimated she had something 
to say to bim. 

The door of the room now flew open, and^ 
after pushing in her hoop «deways before her, 
entered Lady Bellaston, m ho, having first ma4e 
a very law curtesy to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and as 
low a one to Mr. Jones, was ushered to the ap« 
per end of the room. 

We mention these minute matters for ^he sake 
of some country ladies of our acquaintance, who 
think it contrary to the rules of modesty to bend 
their kuees to a man. 

The company were hardly well settled,^ be- 
fore the arrival of the peer lately mentioned 
caused a fresh disturbance, and a repetition of 
ceremonials. 

These being over, the conyersation began to 
be (as the phrase' is) extremely brilliant. How* 
ever, as nothing passed in it which can be thought 
material to this history, or, indeed, very material 
in itself, I shall omit the relation ; the rather as 
I have known some very fine polite conveursatioa 
' grow extremely dull, when transcribed into books, 
or repeated on the stage. Indeed, this mental 
repast is a dainty, of which tkose, who are e;* 
eluded from polite assemblies, must be contented 
to remain as, ignorant as they must of the several 
dainties of Trench cookery j which are served 
only at the tables of the great. To say the truth. 
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as neither df these are adapted to crery taste, 
they might both be often thrown away on the 
Tulgar. • 

Poor Jones was rather 2I spectator of this ele- 
gant sccne^ than an actor in it; for though, in 
the short interral before the peer's arrival, Lady 
BeUa§ton first, and afterwards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
had addressed some of their discourse to him ; yet 
BO soonerwas the noble lord entered, thati he en- 
grossed the whole attention of the two ladies to 
himself; and as he took no moro notice of Jones 
than if no snch person had. been present, unless 
by now and then staring at him, the ladies followed 
his example. 

The company bad now staid so long, that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick plainly perceived they all designed to 
stay out each other. She therefore resolved to rid 
herself of Jones, he. being the visitant to whom 
she thought the least ceremony was due. Taking 
therefore an opportunity of a cessation of chat, 
she addressed herself gravely to him, and said, 
^ Sir, I shall not possibly be able to give you an 

* answer to.night, as to that business ; but if you 

* please to leave word where I may send to you 
^ to-^iorrow- — -* 

Jones had natural, but not artificial, good-breed- 
ing. Instead therefore of communicating the se- 
cret of his lodgings to a servant, he acquainted the 
lady herself with it particularly, and soon after 
Tery ceremoniously withdrew. 

fie was no sooner gone, than the great person- 
ages, who had taken no notice of him present, 
began to take much notice of him in his ab. 
sence; but if the reader hath already excused ns 
from relating the more brilliant part of this cop- 
vernation, be will surely be very ready to excuse 
the repetition of what m^y be called vulgar abuse | 

VOL. III. a^ 
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though, perhaps, it may be materkl to our Ms. 
tory to meqtion an obserration of Lady Bellas- 
ton, who took her leave In a few minutes after 
him; and then said to Mrs. Fitzpatrick, at her 
departure, ^ I ara satisfied on the account of my 
^ cousin : she can be in no danger from this fel- 
« low.' 

Our history shall follow the example of Ladjr 
Bellaston, and take leave of the present companj, 
. which was now reduced to two persons ; between 
whom, as nothing passed, which in the least con. 
cerns us or our reader, we shall not suffer ourselves 
to be diverted by it from matters which must seen 
of more consequence to all those who are at all 
interested in the afiairs of our hero. 



CHAP. V. 



An adventure which happened to Mr. Jones at kit 
lodgings ; with some account of a young gerUle^ 
man who lodged there^ and of the mistress of 
the house^ and her two daughters, 

X HE next morning, as early as it was decent, 
Jones attended at Mrs. Fitzpatrick's door, where 
he was answered, that the lady was not at hpme ; 
an answer which surprised him the more, as he 
had walked backwards and forwards in the street 
. from break of day; and if she had gone out, he 
roust have seen her. Thb answer, however, he 
was obliged to receive, and not only now, but to 
five several visits which he made her, that day. 

To be plain with the reader, the noble peer had, 
from some reason or other, perhaps from a re- 
gard for the lady's honour, insisted that she should 
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#dt see Mr. Jones, wliom he looked on as a scrub, 
anj more; and the lady had complied in making 
that promise^ to which we now see her so strictly 
adhere. 

Butji as onr gentle reader may possibly have a 
belter opinion of the yonng gentleman than her 
Myship, and may even ha?e some concern, 
ahould it be apprehended that, during this un» 
lappy separation from Sophia, he took up his 
Residence either at an inn, or in the street, wo« 
•hall now give an account of his lodging, which 
was, indeed, in a very reputable house, and in a 
¥cry good part of the town. 

Mr. Jones, then, had often heard Mr. AlU 
worthy mention the gentlewoman at whose house 
Ire used to lodge when he was in town. This per* 
son, who, as Jones likewise knew, lived in Bond, 
street, was the widow of a clergyman, and was 
left by him, at his^ decease^ in possession of two 
daughters, and of a complete set of manuscript 
•crmons* 

Of these two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was 
BOW arrived at the age of seventeen; and Betty^ 
ihe younger, at that of ten* 

Hither Jones had dispatched Partridge, and in 
this hduse he was, provided with a room for him- 
self in the second floor, and with one for Par* 
tridge in the fourth. 

The first floor was inhabited by one of those 
young gentlemen, who, in the last age, were calU 
cd men of wit and pleasure, about town, and pro- 
perly enough ; for as men are usually denominated 
from their business or profession, so pleasure may 
be said to have been the only business or profes- 
sion of those gentlemen, to whom fortune had 
made all useful occupations unnecessary. Play* 
iKmses, cofl^ee-houses, and taverps, were thsi 
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606Dea of iliQtr tcndezvou^. Wit aod bopaour wer^ 
the otiter taiameqt of their looser hour« ; and love 
was the btfs'mess of their more serious mpmeots* 
Wine and ihe muses conspire to kindle the bright* 
est flatties in their breasts; nor did they only ad. 
ittine, bnt some were able to cd^brate, the beauty 
they admired, and all to judge of the merit <^ 
such composUioBSii 

Such, therefore, were properly called the meti 
of wit and pleasure; but I qjuestion whether the 
same appellation may, with the same propriety^ 
be given to thoSe young gentlemen of our times^ ^ 
who have the same ambition to be distinguisjied 
tor parls. WiC certainly they have nothing to 
do with* To give them their due, they soar a 
step higher than thicir predecessors, and m^y be 
calted men of wisdom and verttl (take heed you do 
not read virtue). Thus at an ago when the gen. 
tiemen abore mentUmed employed their time ia 
toasting the charms of a woman, or in making son. 
nets in her praise ; in giving their opinion of a play 
at ihe theatre, or of . a .poem at Will's or But. 
ton's ; these ^^eia tiemen are considering of Buethoda 
. to bribe a corporation, or meditating speeches for ^ 
the house of cpmmo&s^ of rather for the magazines. 
But xhe science of gaii^itg k that which above all 
others employs their, thoughts. These are the 
studies of their graver Kours; while for their 
amuBements they have the vast circle of connois. 
seurship, paiitiii\g, music, statuary, and natur^il 
philosofihy, or rather unnuiuralj which deals in 
the wonderful, and kiiows nothing of nature^ 
except her n^onsters and imperfections. 

When Jones had spent the whole day in vam 
Inquiries after Mrs. Fit^patrick, he rettiroed at 
last disconsolate to his a^sartment. Here, while 
he was venting his griief 19 j^rivate, he heard s 
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TioTent uproar below stairs ; and soon after a fe- 
male Toice begged him fdr Heaven's sake to come 
and prcfent murder. Jones, who was never 
backward on any occasion to help the distressed^ 
immediately ran down stairs; when stepping into 
the dining-room, whence all the noise issued, he 
beheld the young gentleman of wisdom and vertu 
just before mentioned, piuned close to the wall 
by his footman, and a young woman standing by, 
wringing her hands, and crying out, ^ He will be 
* murdered, he will be murdered !* And indeed 
the poor gentleman seemed in some danger of be* 
iag choked ; when Jones flew hastily to his assist- 
ance, and rescued him just as he was breathing his 
last, from the unmerciful clutches of the enemy* 

Though the fellow had received several kicks 
and cuffs froip the little gentleman, who had more 
»pirit than strength, he had made it a kind of scru- 
ple of conscience to strike his master, and would 
have contented himself with only choking him ; 
but towards Jones he bore no such respect: he 
no sooner, therefore, found himself a little roughly 
bandied by his new antagonist, than he gave him 
one of those punches in the guts, which, thopgh 
the spectators at Broughton's amphitheatre have 
such exquisite delight in seeing them, convey buf; 
TeiT little pleasure in the feeling,. 

The lusty youth had no sooner received this 
blow, than he meditated a most grateful return ; 
and now ensued a combat between Jones and the 
footman, which was very fierce, but short ; for 
this fellow was no more able to contend with 
Jones, than his master had before bep^ to contend 
with him. 

And now Fortane, according to her. usual cus- 
tom, reversed the face of affairs. The former 
fictor lay breathless upon the ground, and the 
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TanctdUii^ gentleman had recow|t^ breath enough 
to thank Mr. Jones for his seaiwjitible assistance: 
he received likewise the hearty thanks of the 
young woman present, who was, indeed, no 
other than Miss.Nancy, the eldest daughter of the 
house. 

The footman having now recovered his legs, 
shook his head at Jones, and, with a sagacious 
look, cried — ' O d — n me, I'll have nothing more 
< to do 'with you; you have been upon the sta^e, 
^ OP I am d — nably mistaken:' And, indeed, we 
bay forgive this his suspicion ; for such was the 
agility abd strength of our hero, that he was, per. 
haps, a match for one of the first-rate boxers, 
and could, with great ease, have beaten all the 
muffled* graduates of Mr. Broughton*s school. 

The master, foaming with wrath, ordered his 
man immediately to strip ; to ^hich the latter very 
readily agreed, on condition of receiving his 
wages. This condition was presently complied 
with, and the fellow was discharged. 

And now the young gentleman, whose name 
wa3 Nightingale^ very strenuously insisted, that 

* Lc«t posterity should be puzzled by this epithet, I 
think proper to explain it by an advertisement, which wat 
published Feb. r, I747r 

N,B, Mr, Broughcon proposes, .withT>rQper a^ststanU) to 
open in academy at his house iq^the Hay-Market» for the in« 
«truction of those who are willing to be initiated in the 
mystery of- boxing J where the whole theory and practice 
of' that truly British art* with all the vaiious vto^s, blows, 
cross;>buttocks, &c. incident, to combatantji, will be fully 
taught dad expl,ained; and that persons of quality and dis- 
tinction may not he deteired from entering into a course of 
those lectures t they will be giv6n with the uthiost tenderness 
and regard to the delicacy of the frame and constitution of 
the .pupil; for which reason muiHes are provided, that v^'ill 
effectually secure them from the inconveniency of bl&ck 
eyes, broken jaws, and bloody noses* 
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Ills deliverer should take part of a bottle of *wine 
■with him ; to which Jones, after much entreaty, 
consented, though more out of complaisance (hau 
inclination; for the uneasinegB of his mind fitted 
him Yery little for conversation at this time, 
^iss Nancy, likewise, who was the only femai^ 
then in the house^ her mamma and sister being 
toth gone to the play, condescended to favoui* 
them with her company. 

When the bottle and glasses were on the table, 
^6 gentleman began to relate the occasion of the 
eceding disturbance. 

* I hope, sir,' said he to Jones, * you will not 
from this accident conclude, that I make a cus- 
tom of striking my servants ; for I assure you 
thils is the first time I have been guilty of it in 
my remembrance; and I have passed by many 
provoking faults in this very fellow, before he 
could provoke me to it; but when you hear 
what hath happened this evening, you will, 1 
believe, think me excusable. 1 happened to 
come home several hours before my usual time, 
when I found four gentlemen of the cloth at 
whist by my fire; — and my ^oyle, sir, — my 
best Hoyle, which cost me a guinea, lying open 
on the table, with a quantity of porter 'spilled 
on one of the most material leaves of the whole 
book. This, yon will allow, watJ provoking j 
but I said nothing till the rest of the honest 
company were gone, and then gave the fellow^ 
gentle rebuke; who, instead of expressing any 
concern, made me a pert answer, ** That ser- 
^ vants must have their diversions as well as other 
' people; that he was sorry for the accident 
* which had happened to the book, but that se- 
*' veral of his acquaintancfc had bought the same 
<< for a shilling; and that 1 might stop as much 
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^^ ia his wages, if I pleased." I now gave him a 

. ^ severer reprimand than before, when the rascal 

^ had the insolence to — In short, he imputed mj 

^ early coming home to — In short, he cast a re. 

^ flection He mentioned the name of a young 

^lady, in a manner*- in such a manner that in. 

< censed me beyond all patience, and, in my pas« 
* sion, I struck him.' 

Jones answered, ^ That he believed no persoa 
^ living would blame him ; for my part,' said he^ 

< I confess I should, on the iast-mentioned provo* 
^ cation, have done the same thing.' 

Our 'company had not sat long, before they were 
joined by the mother and daughter, at their re- 
turn from the play. And now they all spent a 
very cheerful evening together; for all but Jones 
were heartily merry, and even he put on as much 
constrained mirth as possible. Indeed, half hiii 
natural flow of animal spirits, joined to the sweet- 
ness of his temper, was sufficient to make a most 
amiable companion; and, notwithstanding the 
heaviness of his heart, so agreeable did he make 
himself on the present occasion, that, at their 
breaking up, the young gentleman earnestly de- 
^ired his further acquaintance. Miss Nancy was 
)vell pleased with him; and the widow, qmt& 
charmed with her new lodger, invited him, with 
^the other, next morning to breakfast. 

Jones, on his part, was no less satisfied. As 
for Miss Nancy, though a very little creature, she 
was extremely pretty, and the widow had all the 
charms which can adorn a woman near Mty, As 
she was one of the most innocent creatures in the 
>v>orld, so she was one of the most cheerful. She 
never thought, nor ^poke, nor wished, any ill ; 
and had constantly that desire of pleasing, which 
may be called the happiest of all desires, in this, 
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tbat it scarce CTer fails of attaining its ends, vhen 
BOt ^ disgraced \fy affectation. In short, though 
her power "was yerj small, sh« was in her heart 
one of the ivarmest friends. She had been a most 
affectionate wife, and was a most fond and tender 
Brother. 

As our history doth not, like a newspaper, 
give great characters to people who never were 
lieard of before^ jior will ever be heard of again^ 
the reader may hence conclude, that this excellent 
woman will hereafter appear to be of some impor* 
tance in our history. 

Nor was Jones a little pleased with the young 
gentleman himself, whose wine he had been, 
drinking. He thouglit he discerned in him iaucIl 
good sense, though a little too much tainted with 
town-foppery; but what recommended him most 
to Jones, were some sentiments of! grfiat genero- 
sity and humanity, which occasiojially dropped 
from him ; and particularly many expressions of 
the highest disinterestedness in the affair of love« 
On which subject the young gentleman delivered 
^mself in a language ^\hich might have very well 
become an Arcadian shepherd of old, and which 
appeared very extraordinary when proceeding 
from the lips of a modern fine gentleman ; but he 
was only one by imitation, and meant by nature 
for a much better character* 
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CHAP. Vh 

What arrroed while the company were at breaks 
fast ; with some hints concerning the govern* 
ment of daughters. 

iJuR company liraiight together in the morning 
'the same good inelioations towards each other, 
with which they had separated the evening before ; 
i)ut poor Jones was extremely disconsolate; for 
he had just received information from Partridge, 
that Mrs. Fitzpatrick had left her lodging, and 
that he could not learn whither she was gone. 
This news highly afflicted him, and his counter 
nance, as well as his behaviour^ in defiance of all 
iiis endeavours to the contrary, betrayed manifest 
indications of a disordered mmd. 

The discourse turned at present, as before, oa 
love ; and Mr. Nightingale again expressed many 
of those warm, generous, and disinterested, sen« 
timents upon this subject, which wise and sober 
men call romantic, but which wise and sober wo*> 
men generally regard in a better light. Mrs^ 
Miller (for so the mistress of the house was call- 
ed) greatly approved these sentiments ; but when 
the young gentleman appealed to Miss Nancy, 
jfihe answered only, * That she believed the g?in- 
^ tleman who had spoke the least was capable of 
^ feeling the most.' 

I This complunent was so apparently directed to 
4ones, that we should have been sorry had he 
passed by it unregarded. He made her, indeed, 
a very polite answer ; and concluded with an ob- 
lique hint, that her own silence subjected her to a 
^jus^icion of the same kindj for, indeed, she had 
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scarce opened her lips either now or the last eTen. 
iog. 

' I am glad, Nancy,' says Mrs. Miller, * the 
^ gentleman hath made the ofoseryation: I protest 
^ I am almost of his opinion. Wfaa^ can be the 
^ matter with you, child? I nerer saw such an 
^ alteration. What is become of all your gaiety ? 
^ Would you think, sir, I u^ed to call her my 
^ little prattler. She hath not spoken twenty 

* words this week.* 

Here their conversation was interrupted by <he 
entrance of a maid-servant, who brouf^ a bundle 
in her hands, which, she said, ^ waadeGvered by 
^ a porter for Mr. Jones.' She added, ^ That the 
^ man immediately went away, saying, it required 

* no answer.' 

Jones expressed «ome surprise on this occasion, 
find declared it must be some mistake ; but the 
maid persisting that she was certain of the nsMne, 
all the women were desirous of having the bundle 
immediately opened ; which . operation was at 
length performed by little Betsey, with thecon. 
sent of i Mr. Jones; and the contents were found 
to be a domino, a mask, and a masquerade, 
ticket. 

Jones was now more positive than ever in as- 
lerting, that these things must have been de« 
livered by mistake; and Mrs^ Miller herself ex- 
pressed some doubt, and said, ^ She knew not 

* what to think.' But when Mr. Nightingale was 
asked, he delivered a very different opinion. 
^ All I can conclude from it, sir,' said he, ^ is, 

. < that you are a very happy man ; for I make no 

^ doubt but these were sent you by some lady, 

^ whom you will have the happiness of meeting at 

^ the masquerade.' 

.Jones had not a sufficient degree of vanity to 
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entertain 'fthy snch flattering imagmatien ;* myr 
dW Mrs. Miller herself give much assent to what 
Mr. Nightingale ha^ said) till Miss Nancy having 
lifted np the domino, a card dropped from the 
sleeve, In mhidh was viritten as follows: 



TO V^* JONES. 

The qneeli of the fairies sends you this ; 
Use her favours not amiss. 

Mrs. Mlllei' and Mfes Nancy novr both agreed 
with Mr. Nightingale ; nay, Jones himsdf wa* 
almost persuaded to be of the same opinion. And 
as no other lady, hut MrSi ^Fitz pat rick, he 
thought, knew his lodgings, he began to flatter 

' himself with ^ome ^pes that it came from her, 
and that he might possibly see his Sophia. Thede 
hopes had surely very little foundation ; but as 
the conduct of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in not seeing 
him according to her promise, and jn quitting her 
lodgings, had been very odd and unaecountable, 
he conceived some faint hopes, that she (of whom, 
he had formerly heard a very whimsical character) 
might possibly intend to do him that service in a 

' str^inge manner, which she declined doing by ttiore 

- ordinary methods. . To say the tru^, as nothing 
certain could be concluded from so odd and ot* 
common an incident, he had the greater latitude 

* to draw what imaginary Conclusions from it he 
pleased. As his temper, therefore, was naturally 
sanguttie, he indulged tt oti this occasion ; and his 
imagination* worked up a thousand conceits, to 
favour and support his expectations of meeting his- 
dear Sophia in the evening. 

Reader, if thou bast any geod wishes towards 
«ie, I will fully repay them, by wishing thcc- 1# 
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be posi^es^ied of this sanguine dtsposition of mind ; 
since, after liaritig read much, ^d conslderc'il 
long on thafsubject of happiness which hath em- 
"ployed so many great pens, I am almost inclined 
to fix it in the possession of this temper; which 
'puts us, in a manner, out of the reach of Fortune, 
*and makes us happy without her assistance. In- 
deed, the sensations of pleasure it gives are much 
more constant, as well as much keener, than those 
iKrhich that blind lady bestows; nature harin^ 
' Wisely contrived, that some satiety and languor 
should be annexed to all our real enjoyments, 
lest we should be so taken up by them, as to be 
'stopped from further pursuits. I make no man* 
Her of doubt, but that, in this light, we may see 
the imaginary future chancellor just called to the 
bar, the archbishop in crape, and the prime nii^ 
Ulster at the tail of ^n opposition, more truly 
happy than those who are invested with all the 
power and profit of these respective offices. 

Mr. Jones having noW determined to go to the 
masquerade that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered 
to conduct him thither. The young gentleman^ 
at the same time, offered tickets to Miss Nancy 
and her mother ; but the good woman would nat 
accept them. She aaid, ' She did not conceive 
^ the h^rm which some people imagined in a mas- 
^ querade; but that such extravagant diversions 
' * were proper only for persons of quality and for- 
^ tune, and not for young women w,ho were to get 

* their living, and could, at best, hope to be 

* married to a good tradesman.' ' A trades^ 

^ man !' cries Nightingale ; ' you shan't u«der. 

* value my Nancy. There is not a nobleman 

* upon earth above her merit.' — *0 fie I Mr. 
< Nightingalei' answered Mrs. Miller^ ^ you must 

TOL.III. T ^ 
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^ not fill the girPs head with such fancies : bat if 
^ it was her good luck (says the mother with a 
simper) ^ to find a gentleman of your generous 

< way of thinking, I hope she would make a bet- 
' ter return to his generosity than to give her 
^ mind up to extravagant pleasures. Indeed, 

* where young ladies bring great fortunes them* 
^ selves, they have some right to insist on spend- 
^ ing what is their own ; and on that account I 

< have heard the gentlemen say, a man has some- 

< times a better bargain with a poor wife, than 

* with a- rich one. But let my daughters marry 

< whom they will, I shall endearour to make 
. • them blessings to their husbands:- 1 beg, 

< therefore, 1 may hear of no more masquerades* 

< Nancy is, I am certain, too ^ood a girl to dq. 

* sire to go ; for she must remember when you 
^ carried her thither last year, it almost turned 
^ her head ; and she did not return to herself, or 
^ to her needle, in a month afterwards.' 

Though a gentle sigh, which stole from the bo. 
som of Nancy, seemed to argue some secret dis. 
approbation of these sentiments, she did not dare 
openly to oppose them, l^or as this good woman 
had all the tenderness, so she had preserved all 
the authority, of a parent: and as her indulgence 
to the desires of her children was restrained only 
by her fears for their safety and future welfare, 
60 she never suffered those commands, which pro^ 
ceeded from such fears, to be either disobeyed or 
disputed. And this the young gentleman, who 
had lodged two years in the house, knew so well^ 
that he presently acquiesced in the refusal. 

Mr. Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder 
of Jones, was very desirous of his company that 
day to dinner at the tavern, where he offered to 
introduce him to some of his acquaintance ; but 
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.Jones begged to be excused, * as his clothes,* he 
siid, * were not yet come to town.* 

To confess the tiruth, Mr. Jones was now in a 
situation, which sometimes happens to be the 
.case of ypung gentlemen of much better figure 
than himjself. In short, he had not one penny in 
his pocket ; — a situation in much greater credit 
;among the ancient tphilosophers^ than among the 
modern wise men who live in Lombard-street, or 
those who frequent White's chocolate-house. . 
And, perhaps, the great honours which those 
philosophers have ascribed to an empty pocket, 
may be one of the reasons of that high contempt 
jfi which they are held i^ the aforesiaid street and 
chocolate-honse. 

Now if the ancient opinion, that men might 
Jire very comfortably on virtue only, be, as the 
inodern wise men just above mentioned pretend to 
have discovered, a notorious error ; no less false 
is, I apprehend, that position of some writers of 
romance, that a man can live altogether on love: 
for, however delicious repasts this may afford to 
some of our senses or appetites, it is most certain 
it can afford none to others. Those, therefore, 
who have placed too great a confidence in such 
writers, have experienced their error when it was 
too late ; and have found that love was no more 
capable of allaying hunger, than a rose is capable 
of delighting the ear, or a violin of gratifying the 
^mcll. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, all the delicacies 
which love had set before him, namely, the hopes 
of seeing Sophia at the masquerade; on which, 
however ill-founded his imagination might be, he 
had voluptuously feasted during the whole day, 
the evening no sooner came, than Mr. Jones began 
tQ languish for some food of a grosser kind* 
■ T? 
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FartFidge discovered this bj intoitrony and took 
the occasion to giv^ some oblique hints concern- 
ing the bank-bill ; and i^hen these were rejected 
'With disdain, he collected courage enough onc^ 
more to mention a return to Mr. A 11 worthy. 

^ Partridge,' cries Jonf», * you cann^ot see mj 
^fortune in a more desperate light thaa I see it 
' myself; and I begin heartily to repent that I 

* suffered you to leave a place, where you was set* 
^ tied, and to follow me. However, J insist now , 
^ on your returning home ; and for the expense 
^ and trouble which you have so kiodly put your. 
^ sdf to on my account, all the clothes I left be- 
^ hind in your care, I desire you. would take as 
^ your own^ I am sorry lean make you np other 
^ acknowledgment.' 

He spoke these words with so pathetic an ac» 
cent, that Partridge, among whose, vices ill-na^ 
ture or hardness of heart were not numbered,^ 
burst into tears ; and after swearing he would not 
quit him in his distress, he began with the most 
earnest entreaties to urge his return, home. ' Fof 
^ Heaven's sake, sir,' says he, * do but consider ; 

* what can your honour do? How is it possible 

* you can live in this town without money ? po 
^ what you will, sir, or go wherever you please^ 

* I am resolved not to desert you.-»-But, pray^ 

* sir, consider,— *-«— do pray, sir, for your owa 
' sake, t^ke it into your consideration ; aod I'm 

* sure,V says he, ^ that your own good sense will 

* bid you return home.' 

* How often shall I tell thee,' answered Jones,. 
^ that I have no home to return to ? Had I. any 
^ hopes that Mr. All worthy's doors would beopea 

* to receive me, I want no distress to urge me : — 
' nay, there is no other cause upon earth, which 
' could detain me a moment from flying ifi his pre- 
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f seocc; {)nt, alas! that I am for ever banished 
^ from. His last words were — O, Partridge, 
^ they still ring in my ears<^i«v-His last words were^ 
^ when he ga?e me a sum of money, what it was 
^ I know not, but considerable I'm sure it was— 
^ His last words were — '' I am resolved from this 
^^ day forward, on no account, to converse with 
*^ you any more." 

HerjB passion stopped the mouth qf Jones, a9 
surprise, for a moment, did that of Partridge: 
but he soon recovered! the use of speech, and, after 
a short prieface, in which he declared he had no 

S'nquisitivepess in his temper, inquired, what, 
Tones meant by a considerable sun^-r-he knew 
not how much; and what was become of the 
money. 

In both these points he now received full satis- 
faction; on which he was proceeding to com^ 
ment, when tie was interrupted by a message from 
Mr. Nightingale, who desired his master's com^ 
pany in his apartment. 

When the two gentlemen were both attired for 
|he masquerade, and Mr. Nightingale had given 
orders for chairs to be sent for, a circumstance of 
distress opcurred to Jones, which wjll appear very 
ridiculous tQ many of my readers. This was, 
how to procure a shilling ; but if such readers will 
ireflect a little oil what they have themselves felt 
from the want of a thousand pounds, or, perhaps^ 
pf ten or twenty, to execute a favourite scheme, 
tjiey wiir ha\ ' , of what Mr. Jones 

felt on this o this sum, therefore, 

he applied to ;h was the first he had 

perfnittcd hin id was the last heini, 

tended that p Id advance in his ser« 

vice. To sj Partridge had latcljr 

'made no oil'ei whether it was that 

y3 ' 
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he desired to see the baak-bill broke in upon, or 
that distress should prevail on Jones to return 
homo, or from wh^t oilier motire it proceed^d^ { 
If ill not determine* 



CHAP. VII. 

Containing ikfi zchole humours of a masquerade^ 

Ouii cavaFiers nowarrivedat^ that temple, where 
Heydegger, the great Arbiter Deliciarum, the 
great high. priest of pleasure presides; and, liki» 
other heathen priests, imposes on his votaries by 
the pretended presence of the deitjr, when iu 
reality no such deity is there. 

Mr. Nightingale having taken a turn or two 
T^ith his companioD, soon left him, and walked 
off with a female, saying, * Now j'^ou are here, 

* sir, you must beat about for your own game.' 

Jones began to entertain strong hopes that his 
Sophia was present; and these hopes gave hixa 
more spirits than the lights, the musip, and the 
company; though these are pretty strong antii. 
dotes against the spleen. He now accosted every 
•woman he saw, whose stature, shape, or air^ 
bore any resemblance to his angel. To all of 
whom he endeavoured to say something smart, in 
order to engage an answer, by which he might 
discover that voice which he thought it ihipossible 
he should mistake. Some of these answered by 
,a question, in a squeaking voice, * Do you knoMT 

* me?* Much the greater nqmber said, * I don't 
^ know you, sir,' and nothing more. Some called 
him an impertinent fellow ; some made him no 
answer at all; some said, ' Indec(|, I don't knovr 
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* your voiee, tnd I shall bave nothiag to say to 
^ 70U ;'< and many gave liim as kind Answers as be 
icould wish^ 1[>ut not la the Toice he desired, to* 
hear. 

Whilst he was talking with one of these last' 
(who was in the ^abit of a shepherdess), a lady 
in a domino came up to him, and, slapping him 
on the shoulder, whispered him, at the same time^ 
in the ear, ' If yon talk any longer with that 
^ trollop, I will acquaint Miss Western.' 

Jones no sooner heard that name, than, imme- 
diately quitting his former companion, he applied 
4o the domino, b^ging^ud entreating her' to show 
him the lady she had mentioned, if she was then 
jo the room. 

The mask walked hastily to the ^pper end of 
the innermost apartment before she spoke ; aod 
then, instead of aosw^ering him, sat down, and 
/declared «he w^as tired. Jones sat down by her^ 
■^nd still pei*Sf$tcd in his entreaties. At last, the 
lady coldly answered, ' * I imagined Miv Jone$ 
^ had been a more discerning lover, than to sufifer 
^ any disguise to conceal his mistress from him.'— 
/ Is she here, then, madam,' replied Jones, with 
some vehemence. {Jpon which the lady cried, 

< Hush, sir, you will be observed. I pr^mis6 
^ you, upon my honour, Miss Western is not 
* here.*^ .1 

Jones now, taking the mask by the hand, fell 
to entreating her^ in the most earnest manner, to 
acquaitit' hiur where he might find Sophia : an J, 
when he could obtain no direct answer, ho began 
to upbraid her gently for having disappointed him 
the day before ; and conbluded, saying, ^ Indeed, 

< my jood fairy queen, I knoW youi* majesty yery 
^ well, notwitiistanding the a^ected disguise of 

< your voice. Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, it is a 
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he desired to *'' M/f^^'^ "^ 

that distrc- '^1^^^ *^® exppnse pf 

home, or j^ Jif^^"'^ 

will Dot f .vf^^'^^ /Though you have sq 

,^, j«^^7*^*^ine, I inpst still speak 

fj^/^^%t I shoijld be ^nown by 

*^'^fi^^'^/ou think, gop.d sir, that I 

•'J^ ^"^/^ard for my cousifi, than tg 

^f^fef^f^pg on an affair bet^veen you t>iro, 

Cc !tss^^%etid in her ruin, as i^ell a? your 

^ i 0ki^ aggidesy I promise you, my cpus|a is 

f t0^' A eno^&^ *o copsent to her own destruc- 

tfi^^yoa are so much her enemy as to tempt 

^^ifih 'o^^^™ •' ***^ Jones, ' you little kno\f 
kpgity when you call me ^n enemy of So- 

tjiod yet to ruin any one,' c/ies the other, 

( cu ^^^^ , allow, is the act of an enemy : and 

( ihefi by the same act you must knowingly and 

( cerfsiip^y bring ruin on yourself, is it not folly 

(or madness, as well as guilty Npw, sir, my 

/ cousin hath very littje more than her father will 

i pjease tp give hpr ; very little for one of her 

< jashion^r-You know him, ^nd y6u know your 

^own sitpat^Qn,' 

Jones yow^ he l^ad no such design op Sophia, 
^ That he would rather suffer the most violent of 
f deaths than sacrif^e her interest to his desires.' 
Jle said, ' ^e knew hay^ unworthy he was of 
' her, every way ; (hat he had long ago fesplved 
^ to quit all such aspiring thoughts, but that soii(iye 
' strange accidents had made him dcsirpus to see 
^ her once more, when he promised he would 
' take leave of her forever. No, madam,' coa- 
clud^d he, ' my love is not of that base kind, 
^ which seeks its own satisfaction, at the expense 
* of what i& most dear to its object. I would sa» 
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* crifico eyery thing to tho possession of my So- 
. ' phia, but Sophia herself.' 

Though the reader may have already conceived 
no very sublime idea of The virtue of the ^ady in 
the mask ; and though possibly she may hereafter 
appear not to deserve one of the first character^ 
of her sex ; yet^ it is certain/ these generous sen- 
timents made a strong impression upon ber^ and 
greatly added to the affection she had befor«;con- 
fieived for our young hero. 

The lady now, after a silence of a few moments, 
said, ' She did not see his pretensions to Sophia 
^ so mnch in the light of presumption, as of im« 

* prudence. Young fellows,' says she, * can 

* never have too aspiring thoughts. I lore am- 
^ bition in a young man^ and I would have you 
f cuHivate it as much as possible. Perhaps you 

* may succeed with those who are infinitely su- 
^ perior in fortune ; nay, I am convinced there 

f are women r-but don't you think me a stt-ange 

^ creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving advice 
^ to a map, with ivhom I am so little acquainted, 
^ and Qnc with whose behaviour to me 1 have so 
^ little reason to be pleased ?' 

Here Jones bega.n to a]>o]ogfze, and to hope 
lie had UQt offended in any thing he had said pf 
l^er cousin. To which the mask answered, ^ And 

* are you so little versed in the sex, as to Ima- 
^ ginc you can well affront a lady moro, than by 

* entertaining her with your passion for another 

* woman ? If the Fairy Qneen had conceived no 
^ better opinion pf your gallantry, she would 
^ sca^rce havp appointed you to meet her at a 
^ masquerade.' 

Jones had never less inclination to an amour 
than at present; but gallantry to the ladies was 
ItuiQn^ his principles of honour; and he held it 
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as much incumbent on him to accept a challenge 
to lore^ as if it had been a challenge to fight. 
Nay, his very love to Sophia made it necessary 
for hira to Jieep well with the ladj^ as he mado 
no doubt but she was capable of bringing hini 
into the pjesence of the other. 

He began^ therefore, to make a yery warm 
answer to her iafet speech, when a mas)^, in the 
character of an old woman, joined them. This 
mask was one of those ladies who go to a mas- 
querade only to vent ill-nature, by telling people 
rude truths, and by endeayouring, as the phra$e . 
is, to spoil as much sport as they are ablfe. This 
good lady, therefofe, having obs,erved Jones and 
his friend, i^honl she well knew, in clpse consul, 
tation together in a corner of the room, conclude4 
^he could no where satisfy her spleen better than 
by interrupting them. She attacked them, there- • 
fpre, and soon drove them from their retirement; 
nor was she contented with this, but pursued them 
to every place to which they shifted to avoid her ; 
till Mr. Nightingale, seeing the distress of his 
friend, at last relieved him, and epgaged the 0I4 
\fonian in another pursuit. 

While Jones and his ma;sk were walking tOj* 
gether, about the room^ to rid themselves of the 
teazer? he observed his lady speak to several 
masks, with the same freedom of acquaintance as 
if they had been bare-faced. He pouJd not help 
expressing his surprise at this ; saying, ' Sure^ 

< madam, you must have infinite discernment, to 

< know people in all disguises.' To which the 
lady answered, * You cannot conceiYC any thing^ 
' mOre insipid and childish than a masquerade tQ 

- * the people, of fashion, who in general knoviF 
^ one another as well here, as when they meet 
^ in an assembly or a drawing-room i npr yi\\\ 
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* any woman of condition conyerse with a per- 

* son with whom she id not acquainted. In short, 

* the generality of persons whom you see here, may 
^ more properly be said to kill time in this plac.;, 

* than in any other ; and generally retire frDm 
^ hence more tired than from the longest sermon. 
^ To say the truth, I begin to be in that situa. 

* tion myself; and if I have any faculty at gucss- 

* ing, you are not much better pleased, i pro* 

* test it would be almost charity in me go home 

* for your sake.* — -^ I know but one charity equal 

* to it,' cries Jones, * and that is, to suffer me 

* to wait on you home.'—* Sure,' answered the 
fady, ' you have a strange opinion of me, to 

* imagine, that, iipon such an acquaintance, I 

* would let you into my doors at this time o'night. 
' I fancy you impute the friendship I have shown 

" * my cousin to some other motive. Confess, ho- 

* nestly ; don't you consider this contrived inter- 
^ view as little better than a downright assignation i 
^ Are you used, Mr. Jones, to make these sud- 
^ den' conquests ?' — ^ I am not used, madam,' 
said Jones, * to submit to such sudden conquests; 
' but as you have taken my heart by surprise, 

* the res,t of my body hath a right to follow : so 
' you must pardon mc, if I resolve to attend you 
< wherever you go.' He accompanied these words 
with some proper actions ; upon which iha lady, 
after a gentle rebuke, and saying their familiarity 
would be observed, told him, 'She was going to 
^ sup with an acquaintance, whither she hoped 
^ he would not follow her; for if you should.' 
said she, ' I shall be thought an unaccountable 
^ creature, though my friend, indeed, is not 

* censorious; yet I hope you won't follow me: 

* I protest 1 shall not know what to say if you 
^do.' 
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The ladjr prescnUy after quitted the masque* 
rade; andjones^ notwithstanding the severe pra- 
hihition he had received, presumed to attend her* 
lie was n'ow xeduced to the same dilemma we 
have mentioned before, namely, the want of a 
shillii'^g; and could not relieve it hy borrow. 
iagas before. He therefore walked boldly on 

, after the chair in f^hich his lady rode, pursued by 
a grand huzza from all the chairmen present, 
who wisely take the best care they cau to dis* 
countenance all walking afoot by thj^^ir betters. 
Luckily, however, the geutry who attend at the 
Oper^-bouse wer^ too busy to quit their sta. 

' tions ; and, as the lateness of the hour prevented 
him from meeting many of their brethren in the 
street, he. proceeded, without molestation, in a 
dress wiiich, at another season, would hav6 cer* 
takily raised a mob at his heels. 

The lady was set Cown in a 8*trect not far 
from Hanover-square; where the door being pre- 
sently opened, she was carried in ; and the gen. 
tleman, without any ceremony, walked in after 
her.. 

Jones and his companion were now together 
in a very welUfurnished ^nd welU warmed room ; 
when the female, still speaking in her masque- 
rade voice, said, she was surprised at her friend^ 
who must absolutely have forgot her appoint- 
ment; at which, after venting much resebtm^ot, 
she suddenly expressed some apprehcmsion from 
Jones, and asked iiim, what the world would 

''think. of their having been, alone together in a 
house at that time of night ? But, instead of a 
direct answer to so important a question, Jones 
began to be very importunate with the lad v to 
unmask^ and at leugth having prevailed, there 
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appeared not Mrs* Fitzpatrick, but the Lady Bel- 
laston herself. 

It would be tedious to give the particular con« 
Tersation, which coasisted of very, common and 
ordinary occurrences, and which lasted from two 
till six o'clock in the morning. It is sufficient 
to mentioa all of it that is any wise material to 
this history. And this was a promise, that the 
lady would endeavour to find out Sophia, and in 
a few days bring him to an interriew with her^ 
on condition that he would then take his leave 
of her. When this was thoroughly settled, and 
a second meeting in the evening appointed at the 
jame place, they separated ; the lady returning to 
her house, and Jones to his lodgings. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Containing a scene of distress^ which will ap* 
pear very extraordinarj/ to most of our 
readers. 

J ONES, having refreshed himself with a few hours 
sleep, summoned Partridge to his presence ; 
and, delivering him a bank-note of fifty pounds, 
ordered him to go and change it. Partridge re. 
peived this with sparkling eyes, though, when he 
C9,me to reflect farther, it raised in him some sus* 
picions not very advantageous to the honour of 
his master ; to these, the dreadful idea he had of 
the masquerade, the disguise in which his master 
had gone out and returned, and his having beca 
abroad all night, contributed. In plain Ian. 
guage, the only way he could possibly find to 
nccountfor the possession of this note> was by 
TOXi. iiu 9 
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robbery ; and, to confess the truth, the reader^ 
tinless he should suspect it was owing to the ge« 
Derosity of Lady Bellaston, caa hardly imagine 
any other. 

To clear, therefore, the honour of Mr. Jones, 
and to do justice to the liberality of the lady, 
he had really received this present from her, who, 
though »he did not give much into the hackney 
charities of the age, such as building hospitals, 
&c. was not, however, entirely void of that 
christian virtue ; and conceived (?ery rightly, I 
think), that a young fellow of merit, without a 
shilling in the world, was no improper object of 
this virtue. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been in« 
Tited to dine this day with Mrs. Miller. At the 
appointed hour, therefore, the two young gen- 
tlemen, with the two girls, attended in the par- 
lour, where they waited from three till almost 
five before the good womaii appeared. She had 
been out of town to visit a relation, of whom^ 
at her return, she ga?e the following account. 

' I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my 
^ making you wait ; I am sure, if you knew the 
< occasion — I have been to see a cousin of mine, 
^ about six miles off, who now lies.in* It should 
^ be a warning to all persons (says she, looking 

* at her daughters) how they marry indiscreetly. 
^ There is no happiness in this world without a 

* competency. O Napcy ! how shall I describe 

* the wretched jcondition in which I found your 
^ poor cousin ? She hath scarce lain-in a week, 
^ and there was she, this dreadful weather, in a 

* cold roon?, without any curtains to her bed, 
^ and not a bushel of coals in her house to supply 
< her with fire : her second son, that sweet little 
^fellow, lie« ill of a quinsy, in the name bed 
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^ with Ms motlier ; for there is no other bed in the 
^ house. Poor little Tommy ! I believe, Nancy, 

* you will never see your favourite any more ; 

* for he is really very ill. The rest of the chil- 
' drcn are in pretty good health ; but MoIFy, I 

* am afraid, will do herself an injury; she is but 

* thirteen years old, Mr. Nightingale, and' yet, 

* in my life, I never saw a better nurse: she tends 

* both her mother and her brother ; and, what 

* is wonderful in a creature so young, she shows 

* all the cheerfulness in the world to her mother ; 

* and yet I saw her — I saw the poor child, Mr. 

* Nightingale, turn about, and privately wipe 

* the tears from her eyes.' Here Mrs. Miller was 
prevented, by lier own tears, from going on; 
and there was not, I believe, a person present 
who did not accompany her in them ; at length 
she a little recovered herself, and proceeded thus : 

J Jn all this distress, the mother supports her spi, 

* rits in a surprising manner. The danger of her 
^ son sits heaviest upon her; and yet she endea- 
< vours^ s^s much as possible, to conceal even this 

* concern, on her husband's account. Her grief, 

* however, sometimes gets the better of all her 

* endeavours ; for she was always extra?agantljr 

* fond of this boy ; and a most sensible, sweet- 

* tempered creature it is. 1 protest, I was never 
^ more affected in my life, than when I heard the 

* little wretch, who is^hardly yet seven years old, 

* while his mother was wetting him with her tears, 

* beg her to be comforted. '^ Indeed, mamma," 
cried the child, ** I shan't die ; God Almighty, 
** I'm sure, won't take Tommy away : let 
^^ Heaven be ever so fine a place, 1 had rathtT stay 
<^ here, and starve with you and my papa, than 
*^ go to it." Pardon me, gentlemen, I can't 

* help it,* says she, wiping her eyes, ^ sueh 

22 
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sensibility and affection in a child — ^And jet^ 
perhaps, he is least the object of pity : for. a 
day or two will, most probably^ place him be- 
yond the reach of all. human evils. The father 
is, indeed, most worthy of compassion. Poor 
man, his cuuntcnance is the very picture of 
horror,' and hr looks like one rather dead thaa 
alive. Oh I Heavens, what a scene did I be- 
hold at my hrst coming into the ro6m ! The 
good creature was lying behind the bolster, 
supporting at once both his child and his wife* 
He had nothing on but a thin waistcoat ; for 
his coat was spread over the bed, to supply the 
want of blankets. When he rose up at my 
entrance, I scarce knew him. As comely ^ 
man, Mr. Jones, within this fortnight, as you 
ever beheld: Mr. Nightingale hath seen him. 
His eyes sunk, his face pale, with a long beard. 
His body shivering with cold, and worn with 
hunger too; for my cousin says, she can hardly 
prevail upon him to eat. He told me himself, 
in a whisper — he told me — 1 can't repeat it- 
he said, he could not bear to eat the bread his 
, children wanted. And yet, can you believe it^ 
gentlemen ? in all this misery,, his wife has as 
good caudle as if she lay.in in the midst of the 
greatest affluence: I tasted it, and I scarce ever 
tasted better. The means of procuring her 
this, he said, he believed was sent him by an 
angel from Heaven. I know not what he meant ; 
for I had not spirits enough to ask a single ques* 
tion. 

' This was a love-match, as they call it, on 
both sides; that is, a match between two beg- 
gars. I must indeed say, I never saw a fonder 
couple ; but vphat is their fondness good for, 
but to tofment e^ch other ?'-»^ Iiidee^^ mapav 
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* raa,' cries Nancy, * I have always looked on 
^ my cousia A.nderson (for that was her name) 
' as one of the happiest of women.' — ^ I am sure,* 
•ays Mrs. Miller, ' the case at present is much 
^ otherwise ; for any one might have disberned^ 
' that the tender consideration of each other'9 

* sufferings makes the most intolerable part of 

* their calamity, both to the husband and the 
^ wife ; compared to which, hunger and cold, as 
^ they affect their own persons only, are scarce 
^ evils. Nay, the very children, the youngest, 
^ which is not two years old, excepted, feel in 
^ the sam6 manner ; for they are a most loving 
^ family; and, if they had but a bare competency, 
^ would be the happiest people in the world.'— 

* 1 never saw the least sign of ihlsery at her house,* 
replied Nancy ; ^ I am sure my heart bleeds for 
^ what you now tell me/ — ' O child,' answered 
the mother, ^ she hath always endeavoured to 
^ make the best of every thing. They have al- 

* ways been in great distress; but, indeed, this 
^ absolute ruin hath been brought, upon them by 
^.others. The poor man was bail for the villaia 

* his brother ; and, about a week ago, the ver/ 

* day before her lying.in, their ^oods were all 
^ carried away, and sold by an execution. He 
^ sent a letter to me of it by one of the bailiffs, 

* which the villain never delivered. What must 
^ he think of my suffering a week to pass before 

* he heard of ntie?' 

It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this 
narrative: when it was ended, he took Mrs. Mil* 
ler apart with him into another room, and, de« 
livering her his purse, in which was the sum of 
fifty pounds, desired her to send as much of it . 
as she thought proper to these poor people. Th0 
Je«k which Mrs. Miller gave Jones, oa this oc^ 
z3 
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/^asion, is not easy to be described. She burst 
into a kind of agooy of transport, and cried out 
•7—^ Good HeaTens \ is there such, a man in the 

* world ?' But, recollecting herself, she said^ 
^ Indeed, I know one such ; but can there be an« 

* other V — ^ I hope, madam,' cries Jones, ' there 
^ are many who have common humanity : for to 

* relieve such distresses in our fellow- creatures 

* can hardly be called more.' Mrs. Miller then 
took ten guineas, which were the utmost he could 
prerail with her to accept, and said, ^ She would 
^ find some means of conveying them ^aiiy the 

* next morning ;' adding, * that she had herself 
^ done some little matter for the poor people, and 

* had not left them in quite so much misery as she 

* found them.' 

They then returned to the parlour, where 
Nightingale expressed much concern at the dread, 
ful situation of these wretches, whom indeed he 
Jtnew ; for he had seen them more than once at 
Mrs. Miller's. He inveighed against the folly of 
making one's self liable for the debts of others i 
Tented uiany bitter execrations against the bro^* 
ther; and concluded with wishing something could 
be done for the unfortunate family* ^Suppose, 

* madam,' said he, ^ you should recon^mend them 

* to Mr. Allworthy ? Or what think you of a 
^ collection ? I will give them a guinea with a)l 

* my heart.' 

Mrs. Miller made no answer ; and N.^ncy, to 
nrhomhcr mother had whispered the generosity 
pf Jones, turned pale upon the occasion; though^ 
if either of them was angry with Nightingale, 
is was surely without reaspq. For the liberality 
pf Jones, if he had known it, was not an ex- 
ample of which ho had any obligation to follow ; 
luid there ^re thousands who would not haT(( 
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iontribnted a single half peony, as indeed be did 
not in effect, for he made no tender of any thing; 
and, therefore, as the others thought proper U» 
make no demand, he kept his money in his pocket, 

I have in truth observed, and shall never have 
a better opportunity than at present to communi- 
cate my observation, that the world are in general 
divided into two opinions concerning charity, 
which are the very rererse of each other. One 
party seems to hold, that all acts of this kind are 
to be esteemed as voluntary gifts ; and however 
little yoQ give (if indeed no more than your good 
wishes), you acquire a great degree of merit in so 
doing. Others, ofi the contrary, appear to be 
Bs firmly persuaded, that beneficence is a positive 
duty, and that whenever the rich fall greatly 
short of their ability in relieving the distresses of 
the poor, their pitiful largesses are so far from 
being meritorious, that they have only performed 
their duty by halves, and are in some sense more 
contemptible than those who have entirely neg- 
lected it. • 

To reconcile these different opinions is not in 
my power. I shall only add, that the givers are 
generally of the former sen^ment, and the re 
ceivers are almost universally inclined tQ the 
latter* 



CHAP. IX. 



Which treats of matters of a mery different kifui 
from those in the preceding chapter. 

1ms the evening Jones met his lady again, and a 
long conversation again ensued between them; 
huty as it consisted only of the same ordinary oc« 
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cnrrences as before, we shall a^oid mentioning 
particulars, which we despair of rendering agree* 
able to the reader; unless he is one whose devo- 
tion to the fair sex, like that of the papists to 
their saints, wants to be raised by the aid of 
pictures. But I am so far from desiring to ex. 
liibit such pictures to the public, that I would 
wish to draw a curtain over those that have been 
lately set forth in certain French novels ; very 
bungling copies of which have been presented us 
here, under the name of translations. 

Jones grew still more and more impatient to 
see Sophia ; and finding, after repeated interviews 
with Lady Bellaston, no likelihood of obtaining 
this by her means (for, on the con^ary, the 
lady began to treat even the mention of the name 
of Sophia with resentment), he resolved to try 
some other method. He made no doubt but that 
Lady Bellaston knew where his angel was; so he 
thought it most likely that some of her servantft 
should be acquainted with the same secret. Par* 
tridgc, therefore, was employed to get acquainted 
with those servants, in order to fish this secret 
out of them. 

Few situations can be imagined more uneasy 
than that to which his poor master was at present 
reduced ; for besides the difficulties he met witb 
in discovering Sophia, besides the fears he had of 
having disobliged her, and the assurance he had 
received from Lady Bellaston, of the resolution 
which Sophia had taken against him, and of her 
having purposely concealed herself from hin^ 
which he had suiEcient reason to believe might be 
true ; he had still a difficulty to combat, which 
it was not in the power of his* mistress to remove, 
however kind her inclination might have been* 
This was the exposing of her to be disinherited 
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pf all her father's estate^ the almost uievitabl^ 
i^ousequence of their coming together without 
a consent) which he had no hopes of ever ob« 
taining. 

Add to all these, the many oblig^tions which 
)L<ady Bellaston, whose violent fondness, we caa 
no longer conceal, had heaped upon him; so that, 
by her means, he was now become one of the 
best dressed men about town ; and was. not only 
relieved from those ridiculous distresses we have 
before mentioned, but was actually raised to a 
state of ai&uence beyond what he had ^ver 
known. 

Now, though there are many gentlemen who 
Tery well reconcile it to their coiisciences to pos« 
^ess themselves of the whole fortune of a woman, 
without making her any kind of r(eturn ; yet, to 
a mind, the proprietor of which doth not deserve 
to be hanged, nothing is, I believe, more irk» 
iBome than to support love with gratitude only ; 
especially where inclination pulls the heart a con» 
trary way. Such was the unhappy case of Jones ; 
for though the virtuous love he bore to Sophia, 
and which left very }ittle affection for any other 
woman, had been entirely out of the question, 
he could never have been able to have made an 
adequate return to the generous passion of this 
}ady, who had, indeed, been once an object of 
desire ; but was now entered at least into the au« 
tumn of life ; though she wore all the gaiety of 
youth, both in her dress atid manujer ; nay, she 
contrived still to maintain the roses in her cheeks ; 
but these, like flowers forced out of season by 
art, had none of that lively bloomipg freshness 
with which nature, at the proper time, bedecks 
her own productions. She had, besides, a cer^f 
t9ia iroperfectipn, whic)| renders SQm^ flower^j^ 
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though very beautiful to the eye, tctj improp^ 
to be placed in a wilderness of sweets, and what 
abore all others is most disagreeable to the breath 
of lore. 

Though Jones saw all these discouragements 
on the one side, he felt his obligations full as 
strongly on the other ; nor did he less plainly dis« 
cern the ardent passion whence those obligations 
proceeded; the extreme violence of which, if he 
failed to equal, he well knew the lady would 
think him ungrateful ;• and, what is worse, ho 
would have thought himself so. He knew the 
tacit consideration upon which aH her faTonrs 
were conferred; and as his necessity obliged him 
to accept them, so his honour, be concluded^ 
forced him to pay the price. This, therefore, he 
. resolved to do, whateveT misery it cost him, and 
to devote himself to her, from that great princl* 
pie of justice, by whicK the laws of some coun* 
tries oblige a debtor, who is no otherwise capable 
of discharging his debt, to become the slave of 
his creditor. 

While he was meditating on these matters, ht 
received the following note from the l^dy : — 

* A very foolish, but a very perverse, accident 
^ hath happened since our last meeting, which 

* makes it improper I should see you any more at 
^ the usual place. I will, if possible, contrive 

* some other place by to-morrow. In the mea(n 

* time, adieu V * 

This dtsappointmetit, perhaps, the reader may 
conclude was not very great ; but if it was, he 
was quickly relieved ; for in less than an hour 
afterwards another note was brought him from 
the same. hand, which contained as follows : — 
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' I have altered my mind sirtce I wrote; a, 
^ change which, if you are no stranger to the 

* tenderest of all passions, you will not wonder 

* at. I am now resolved to see you this evening 

* at my own house, whatever may be the con- 
^ seq-uence. Come to me exactly at seven ; I 
^ dine abroad, but will be at home by that time» 
^ A d$iy, I find, to those that sincerely love, seems 

^ ^ longer than I imagined. 

^ Jf you should accidentally be a few moments 
^ before me, bi<^ them show you into the draw- 

* ing-room.' 

To confess the truth, Jones was less pleased 
with this last epistle, than he had been with the 
former, as he was prevented by it from comply* 
ing with the earnest entreaties of Mr. Nightingale, 
with whom he had now contracted much inti*. 
macy and friendship. These entreaties were to 
go with that young gentleman and his company 
to a new play, which was to be acted that even- 
ing, and which a very large party had agreed to 
' damn, from some dislike they had taken to tha 
author, who was a friend to one of Mr. Nlghtin. 
gale's acquaintance. And this sort of fun, our 
Sjero, we are ashamed to confess, would willing- 
ly have preferred to the above kind appoint, 
ment; but his honour got the better of his in. 
dination. 

Before we attend him to this intended inter- 
Tiew, with the lady, we think proper to account 
for both the preceding notes, as the reader may 
possibly l^e not a little surprised at the impru. 
dence of Lady Bellaston, in bringing her lo?er to 
the very house where her rival was. lodged. 

First, then, the mistress of the house where 
thefife lovers had hitherto met, and who had been 
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fbr son)6 years a pensioner to that ladjr, was now 
become a methodist, and had that very morning 
-waited upoii her ladyship, and, after rebuking 
her very severely for her past life, had positively 
declared, that she would, on no account, be in* 
strumcntal in carrying on any of her affairs foi* 
the future. 

The hurry of spirits into which this accidenf 
threw the lady, made her despair of possibly find^* 
ing any othier convenience to meet Jones that 
evening ; but, as shej[)egan a littlQ to recover from 
her uneasiness at the disappointment, she set her 
thoughts to work ; when luckily it came into her 
head to propose to Sophia to go to the play, which 
was inimediateiy consented to, and a proper lady 
provided for her companion. Mrs. Honour was 
likewise dispatched with Mrs. Etoff on the same 
errand of pleasure ; and thus her own house was 
left free for the safe reception of Mr. Jones, with 
Whom ^he promised herself two or three hours of 
uninterrupted conversation, after her return from, 
the place where she dined, which was at a friend's 
house in a pretty distant part of the town, near 
her old place of assignation, where She had en- 
gaged herself before she was well apprised of the 
revolution that had happened in the mind and 
morals of her late confidante. 



CHAP. X. 



A chafer wHich^ though shorty may draib tear^ 
from some eyes. 

JM.&. Jones was jnst dressed to wait on Lady 
^llaston^ when Mr9. Miller rapped at his door j; 
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tm&y beiog »^t(ed, yer)r eameafl/ di^tred his 
companjr below stahrs t6 dritfk tea in t)m par« 
lour. 

Upoir his entrance into the roonf, she pre* 
mntlj introdneed a pejrsonto him, saying^ ^ This/ 
^ sir^ is mj cousin, who hath been so greatly be« 
^ holden toyoar goodness ; for which he begs t(S 
^ return you his stneerest thanks.' 

The man had scarce entered upon that speech/ 
which Mrs. Miller had so kindly prefaced, when^ 
hoik Jones and he, looking stedfiastty at each 
Dther, showed at once the utmost tokens of sur- 
prise* The voice of the latter began instantly to 
faHer; and, instead of finishing his speech, he 
sunk down into a chair, crying, ^ It is so ; I am' 
^ convinced it is so V 

^ Bless met what's the meaning of this?' cries* 
Mrs. Miller ; < you are not ill, I hope, cousin ? 
^ Some water ! a dram this instant !' 

* Be not frighted, madkm,' cries Jones * < I hate 
^ almost as much need of a dram as your cousin*' 
*We are equally surprised at this unexpected" 
' meeting. Your cousin is an aoqt^aintance of 
^ mine, Mrs. Miller.' 

* An acquaintance I' cries the man.—* Oh, 

* Heaven !' 

^ Ay, an acquaintance,' repeated Jones, ^ and' 
^ an honoured acquaintance too. When I do not 

* love and honour the man who dares venture every 

* thing to presei^ve his wife and children from in- 
^ stant destruction, may I hdre a friend capable of 

* disowning me in adversity.' 

^ O you are an excellent youftg mslti,' crics^ 
Mrs. Miller: — < Yes, indeed, poor creature! he' 
^ hath ventured every thing — If he had not hacT 

< one of the best of constitutions, it nhist faartf 

< killed him.' 

VOL. III. dA 
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* Cousin,' cries the man, -who had now prettr 
"well recovered himself, * this is the angel from 

* Heaven whom I meant. This is he to whom, be-. 

* fore I saw yon, I owed the preservation of my 

* Peggy* He it was, to whose generosity every, 
^ comfort, every support, which 1 have procured 
^ for her, was owing. He is indeed the worthiest, 

* bravest, noblest, of all human beings. O cousin, 

* I have obligations to this^ gentleman of such a 

* nature I' 

^ ' Mention nothing of obligations,' cries Jones 
eagerly; ' not a word, I insist upon it, notawordl* 
(meaning, I suppose, that he would not have biiu 
betray the affair of the robbery to any person) — 

* If, by the trifle you have peceived from me, I 

* have preserved a whole family, sure pleasure was 

* never bought so cheap.' 

* O, sir !' cries the man, ' I wish you could 

* this instant see my house. If any person had 

* ever a right to the pleasure you mention, I am 
< convinced it is yourself. My cousin tells me, 

* she acquainted you with the distress iq which 

* she found us. That, sir, is all greatly removed, 

* and chiefly by your goodness. — My children 
^ have now a bed to lie on, — ; — and they have— 

* they have — eternal blessings reward you for 

* it — i^ey have bread to eat. My little boy is 

* recovered, my wife is out of tfauger, and I am 
' happy. Allj all owing to yon, sir, and to my 

* cousin here, one of the best of women. In- 

* de^, sir, I must see you at my house. Indeed 

* my wife must see you, and thank you. My 

* chOdren teo must express their gratitude.^: 

' Indeed, sir, they are not without a sense of 

* their obligation ; but what is my feeling, when 

* 1 re4cct to whom I owe, that they are now 

* capable of expressing ihcir gratitude I O, 
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* sir ! the little hearts, which you hare warmed, 

* had now been cold as ice withdat your assists 
' ance.' 

■ Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man 
from proceeding ; but, indeed, the overflowing of 
his own heart would of itself have stopped hi« 
words. And now Mrs. Miller likewise began 
to pour forth thanksgivings, as well in her own 
name, as in that of her cousin, and concluded 
with saying, ^ She doubted not but such goodness 
,would meet a glorious reward.' 

Jones answered, ^ He had been sufficiently rc- 

* warded already. Your cousin's account, ma- 
^ dam,' said he, > hath given me a sensation more 

'^ pleasing than I have ever known. He must be* 

* a wretch who is unmoved at hearing such a 

* story: how transportiiCg then must be the 

* thought of having happily acted a part in this 

* scene! If there are men who cannot feel the 
^ delight of giving happiness to others, I sincerely 
^ pity them, as they are incapable of tasting what 
^ is, in my opinion, a greater honour, a higher 
^ interest, and a sweeter pleasure, than the am- 
^ bitious, the avaricious, or the voluptuous, ma a 
^ can ever obtain.' 

The hour of appointment being now come, 
Jones was forced to take a hasty leave, but not 
before he had heartily shaken his friend by the 
hand, and desired to see him again a^ soon as pos- 
sible ; promising, that he would himself take the 
first opportunity of visiting him at his own house« 
]ie then stepped into his chair, and proceeded ta 
f^ady Bellaston's, greatly exulting in the happi« 
ness which he had procured to this poor family ; 
Jtor could he forbear reflecting, without horror, 
on the dreadful consequences which must have at* 
tended theur, had he listened rather to the voice 
2A2 
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of strict justice than to th;it of mercy^ when be wai 
attacked, on the high , road. 

Mrs. Miller sung forth the praises of JoneSy 
during the ^hple eTeniQg, in which Mr. Aoder« 
^on, while ha st^yi^d, .so paasipntitely aocompa^ 
fihid her, that be wa9 pften on the rery poii^ 
4)f ipentipning the cirqumstances of the robbery* 
JHowev^r, he (ucl^ily reeolleoted himself, fiui 
,|iyoid^ SIB indijicretion) which would have been sp 
jnuch the greater, as he k,new Mrs. JVIiller to be 
extremely strict and nice in h^ principles. He 
,vas ^i^Lewise well ^ppri^ed of the loquacity of this 
Ja4y ; and yet such was hi^ gratitude, tlvat it bad 
^moM: got the better both of discretion and shanie, 
^od made Jiim publish that wiMch wa«]d hAve 4^» 
/amed his pwii cha^r^cter, rather than omji^AW <;>r- 
cumstances vhjch might do the fullest honour to 
jijis l)e[nefac(;ar. 



CHAP. XI. 

In wiipb the reader will be surprised* 

Jjl-B. Jones was rather earlier than the tmfi ap« 
pointed, and earlier than the lady ; whose arrival 
V^s hindiered, not only by the distance of the 
place where she dined, hut by some other cross 
accidents, Tery ye^atious to on^ in her situ^ion 
pf m|nd. He was accordingly shown into the 
dr^wiog-room, vhere he had not been many mi- 
nutes before the door opened, ^nd in eame- 

njp other than Sophia herself, who had left the 
play before the end of the first act ; for this, as 
we hay.e already said, being a new play, at which 
tw» lafge parties met^ the one to damn, ^nd tba 
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#tb<;r t6 applaud, a violent itprdar, and an en. 
g^gement between the two parties, had so terr4- 
lieU our hei'oine, that.she was glad to put herself 
under the protection of a young gentleman,- who 
f afely conveyed her to her chair. 

As Lady Beliaston had acquainted her that sht 
should not be at home till late, Sophia, expecting 
to iind no one in the room, came hastily in, and 
vent directly to a glass, which almost fronted her, 
without once looking towards the upper end of 
the room, where the statue of Jones now stood 
motionless. In this glass it wait, after contem« 
plating her own lovely face, that she first dis- 
covered the said statue ; when iristautly turning 
about, she perceived the reality of the vision: 
upon which she gave a violent scream, and scarce 
preserved herself from fainting, till Jones was 
able to move to her, and support her in his arms. 

To paint the looks or thoughts of either of 
these lovers is beyond my power. As their sen- 
sations, from their mutual silence, may be judged 
to have been too big for their own utterance, it 
cannot be supposed that I should be able to ex- 
press them ; and the misfortune is, that few of 
my readers have -been enough in love to feel 
by their own hearts what passed at this time im 
thelr's. 

After a short pause, Jones, with faltering ae« 
ecnia^ said ' I see, madam, you are sur- 

* prised.' — ^* Surprised!' answered she; ' Oh 

* iiea?ens 1 Indeed, I am surprised. 1 almost 
' doubt whether, you are the person you seem.' 
— ' Indeed,' cries he, ' my Sophia — pardon me, 

* madam,' for this once calling you go- — I am that 
' very wretchod Jones, whom fortune, after so 
^ many disappointments, hath, at last, kindly con- 
^ liuaed to you. Oh ! my Sophia, did you know 

2 A3 
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the thousand torments I haTe suffered in this loii^, 
fruitless pursuit.' — ' Pursuit of whom V saki So- 
phia, ar little recollecting herself, and assuming 
a reserved air. — ^ Can you be so cruel to ask 
that question ?* cries Jones. ' Need I say, of 
you?' — * Of me I' answered Sophia : ^ bath Mr. 
Jones than any such important business with 
me?'^*-^To some, madam,' cries Jones, ^ this 
might seem an important busigess,' (giving 
her the pocket-book.) < I hope, madam, you 
will find it of the same value, as when it was 
lost.' Sophia took the pocket.book, and was 
going to speak, when he interrupted her, thus: 
— -^ Let US not, I beseech you, lose one (k^ thesa 
' precious moments which fortune hath so kindly 
sent us. O my Sophia! I have business of' a 
much superior kind. Thus, on my knees, let 
me ask your pardon.'-*^' My pardon,' cries 
she: ^ Sure, sir, after what is passed — you can- 
' not expect, after what I have heard.'—* I scarce 
know what I say,' answered Joiies. ^ By Hea- 
vens! I scarce wish you should pardon me. O, 
my Sophia I henceforth never cast away a 
thought on such a wretch as I am. If any re- 
membrance of me should ever intrude to give a 
moment's uneasiness to that tender bosom, think 
of my unworthiness ; and let the remembrance 
of what passed at Upton blot me for ever from 
your mind.' 

Sophia stood trembling all this while. Her face 
was whiter than snow, and her heart was throb- 
bing through her stays. But, at the mentiofi of 
Upton, a blush arose in her cheeks, and her eyes, 
wkieh> before she had scarce lifted up, were turned 
upon Jones with a glance of disdain. He under- 
stood this silent reproach, and replied to it thus : 
*>Q my Sophial my only love! you cannot hat'» 
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^ or desptee me nore foff whai bapfpemd there^ 
^ than I do myself: but yet do me the justice to 
* think, that my heart was Ddrer unfoithfoil to 
^ yoa-*th4t had no share in the foUy I was 
^ g^lty of : it was e? en then uoalterabiy yenurs. 
^ l;hough I despaired of possessinf you, nay, al. 
^ most of ever seeing yon cnore, I doated stiil oa 
' yoiir charmiog idea, and coirid seriously love no 
^ other woman. But if my heart had not been 
^ engaged^ she, into whose company I accident. 
^ ally fell at that cursed place, was not an ob« 
^ ject of serious love^ Believe me*, my angel, I 
^ hare neYer seen her from that day to this ; and 
^ ne?jer intend, or desire, to. see her again/ So« 
phia, in her heart, was very glad to hear this ; 
but forcing into her &oe an air of more coldnesf 
than she had yet assumed, ^ Why,' said she, 
^ Mr. Jonet^ do you take the trouble to make 
^ a defence where you; are not accused ? If I 
^ thought it worth while to accuse you, 1 have a 
^ charge of an unpardonable nature indeed.'— 
> What is it, for Hearenlssake ?' answered Jones, 
trembling and pale, expecting to hear of his amour 
with Lady Bellaston* ^ Oh,* said she, ' how is it 
^ possible! Can every thing noble, and every thing 
' base, be lodged; together* in the same bosom ?' 
Lady BellastoD, and the ignominious circum- 
stance- of having been kept, rose a^in in his 
mind, and stopped his mouth from any reply, 
' Gottld Iihave expected,' proceededSophia^ ^such 
treatment from you? Nay, from any gentle* 
man, from. any man of honour? To have my 
name traduced in pubUc; ia inns, among the 
meanest vulgar I To have any liltle favours thiat 
my unguarded beart may have to» lightly bte« 
trayedmetograntj boasted of there! Nay^even 
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* to hear that you had been forced to fly from vay 
Move!* 

Nothing could equal Joneses sarprise at these 
words of Sophia ; but yet, not bciug guilty, he 
was mOch less embarrassed how to defend himself, 
than If she had touched that tender string, at 
which his conscience had be^ alarmed, l^y some 
examination he presently found, that her sup. 
posing him guilty of so shocking an outrage against 
his love, and her reputation, was entirely owing 
to Partridge^s talk at the inns, before landlords 
and-servants y for Sophia confessed to him, it was 
from them that she received her intelligence* He 
had no very great difficulty to make her believe 
that he was entirely innocent of an offence so fo. 
reign to his character ; but she had a great deal to 
hinder him from going instantly home, and putting 
Partridge to death, which he more than once 
swore he would do. This point being cleared up, 
they soon found themselves so well pleased with 
each other j that Jones quite forgot he had bcgaa 
the conversation with conjuring her to give up sill 
thoitghts of him ; and she was in a temper to have 
given ear to a petition of a very different nature : 
for before they were aware, they had both gone 
so far, that he let fall some words that sounded 
like a proposal of marriage. To which she replied, 

* That, did not her duty to her father forbid her 
^ to follow her own inclinations, ruin with him 
' wonld be more welcome to her, than the most 
^ affluent fortune with another man.' At the men. 
tion of the word ruin, he started, let drop her 
hand, which he held for some time, and striking 
his breast with his own, cried out, ^ Oh> Sophia ! 

* can I then ruin thee I No ! by Heavens, no I I 
^ never will act so base a part. Dearest Sophia, 
^ whatever it costs me,. I will renounce you : I 
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^ ^ will ^ve jpn up : I ' will tear all iudi hopes 
^ from my l^eart as are inconsistent with your real 
^ good. My loTe I will erer retain^ but it shall 

* be in silence ; it shall be at a distance from yon ; 

* it shall be in some foreign land ; from whence no 

* Toice, no sigh of my despair, shall efer reach 
, ^ and disturb your ears. And when I am dead' — 

He would have gone on, but was stopped by a 
flood of tears, which Sophia let fall in' his bosom, 
upon which she leaned, without being able to 
.^peak one word. He .kissed them otf, which, for 
some moments, she allowed him to do- without 
any resistance ; but then, recollecting herself^ 
gently withdrew out of his arms ; and, to turn 
the discourse from a ^abject too tender, and 
which she found she could not support, bethought 
herself to ask him a question she nerer had time 
to put to him before*-*-^ How he came into that 
^ room V He began to stammer, and wonld^ 
in all probability, have raised her suspicions 
by the answer he was going to give, when, at 
once, the door opened^ and in came Lady Bel* 
laston. 

Having advanced a few stepsj and seeing Jones 
and Sophia together, she suddenly stopped ; when, 
after a pause of a few moments, recollecting her- 
self, uith admirable presence of mind, sb« said, 
though with sufficient indications of surprise both 
in voice and countenance, ' I thought, Miss W est<« 
^ ern, you had been at the play ?' 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning 
of Jopes by what means he had discovered bfr, yet 
as she hjiid not the least suspickm of the real truth, 
or that Jones and Lady Bellaston were acquaintted, 
•o she was very little confounded; and the less, 
as the lady had, in all their conversations on tha 
subject, cntirel^r taken her side against her faUier«< 
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With Tcry little besitation, therefore, she went 
through the whole story of what had happened 
at the playhouse, and the cause of her hasty re- 
turn. 

The length of this narratire gave Lady Bellaston 
an opportunity of rallying her spirits, and of con- 
sidering in what manner to act. And as the be- 
havionr of Sophia gave her hopes that Jones had 
not betrayed her, she put on an air of good hu« 
monr, and said, ^ I should not have broke in so 

* abruptly upon you, Miss Western, if 1 had known 

* you had company.' 

Lady Bellaston fixed her eyes on Sophia whilst 
ghe spoke these words. To which that poor 
young lady, having her face overspread with» 
blushes and confusion, answered, in a stammer- 
ing voice, ^ I am sure, madam, I shall always 

* think the honour of your ladyship's compa- 
' ny — ' ' I hope, at least,* cries Lady Bellaston, 
' I interrupt no business.' — *• No, madam,' an- 
swered Sophia; * our business was at an end. ' 

* Your ladyship may be pleased to remember, I 

* have often mentioned the loss of my pocket-book, 
^ which this gentleman, having very luckily found, 
^ was so kind to return it to me with the bill 

* in it.' 

Jones, ever since the arrival of Lady Bellaston, 
had been ready to sink with fear. He sat kick- 
ing his heels, playing with his fingers, and looking 
more like a fool, if it be possible, than a young 
booby squire, when he is first introduced into a 
polite assembly. He began, however, now to re- 
cover lamself ; and taking a hint from the beha- 
viour of Lady Bellaston, who, he saw, did liot 
intend to claim any acquaihtance with him, ho 
resolved as entirely to affect the stranger on his 
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part He said, ' Ever since he had the pocket- 
^ bouk in his possession, he had nsed great dili. 
^ gencc in inquiring out the lady whose name was 

* writ in it; but nefer till that day could be so 

* fortunate to discover her.' 

Sophia had, indeed, mentioned the loss of her 
pocket-book to Lady Bellaston; but as Jones, 
for some reason or other, had never once hinted 
to her that, it was in his possession, she believed 
not one syllable of what Sophia now said, and 
wonderfully admired the extreme quickness of 
the young lady, in inventing such a,n excuse. 
Tiic reason of Sophia's leaving the playhouse met 
with no better credit ; and, though she could 
not account for the meeting between these two 
Jo vers, she was firmly persuaded it was. not a^cl- 
dpntal. 

With an aflfected smile, therefore, she said — 
^ Indeed, Miss Western, you have had very goo^ 
^ luck in recovering your money. Mot only as it 
^ fell into the hands of a gentleman of honour, 

* but as he happened to discover to whom it be- 
^ longed. I think you would not consent to 
^ have it advertised. It was great good fortune, 
^ sir, that you found out to whom the note be* 

< longed.' . . . / 1 

^ O madam,'' cries Jones, * it was inclosed 4a a^ 

< pocket-book, in which the young lady's nama^ 

* was written.' - . * 

^ That was very fortunate; indeed,' cries the* 
lady: ^ and it was no less so, that you heard^ 
^ Miss Western was at my honse; for she is very 

* Jittle known.' ' 

Jonfs had at length perfectly recovered his 
spirits ^ and as he conceived he had now an oppor. 
tunity of satisfying Sophia, as to the question she. 
tiad ask^dhim just before Lady Bdlastoa came in. 
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he proceeded thus : ^ Why, ma^m,' ans^nered he^ 
^ it was by the luckiest xhance imagioable I made 
^ this discovery* I was mentioiikig what I had ' 
^ found, and the name of th« owner, the other 
^ night, to a lady at the masquerade, wh» to]d me^ 
^ she believed she knew where I might see MisA 
^ Western ; and if I would come- to her house the 
''next morning, she would inform me. I went 
' according to her appointment, but she was not' 
< at home ; nor could 1 ever meet with her till thir 
' morning, when she directed me to your lady. 
' ship's houses ' I came accordingly, and did roy- 
'seif the honour to ask for your ladyship; and 
^ upon my saying that I had tery particular busi- 
^ness^ a servant showed me in to this room; where 
' I had not been long before the young lady re- 
* turned from the play.' ' 

Upon his mentioning the masquerade, he look, 
ed very sliiy at Lady Bellaston, without any fear 
of- being remarked by Sophia; for she was visibly 
too much confounded to make any observations^ 
This hint a little alarmed the lady, and she was 
silent; when Jones, who saw the ;agitation8 of 
Sophia's mind, resolved to take the only method 
of relieving her, which was by retiring.: but be« 
fore he did this, he said, ^I believe, madam:, it 
' is customary to give some reward on these occa. 
' sioos ;— rl must insist on a very high one for my 
^ honesty; — it is, madam, no less than the hoi 
' nourof being permitted to pay another visit 
^here.' 

' Sir,' replied the lady,. * I make no doubt that 
^ you are a gentleman, and my doors are never 
^ shut to people of fashion.' 

Jones then, after proper ceremonials^ departed^ 
highly to his own satisfaction, and no less to that 
of -Sophia I who was terribly alarmed lest Lady 
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Ikllasfon sliould discoyer what she knew already 
but too well; 

Upon the stairs, Jones methis old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Honour, who, notwithstanding all she had 
said against him, was now so well-bred to behave 
with great civility. This meeting proved indeed 
a lucky circumstance, as he communicated to her 
the house where he lodged, with which Sophia 
was onacquainted. 



CHAP. XII. 

In which the thirteenth book is concluded^ 

X HE elegant Lord Shaftsbury somewhere objects 
to telling too much truth ; by which it may h% 
fairly inferred, that, in some cases, to He is not 
only excusable, but commendable. 

And surely there are no persons who may so 
properly challenge a right to this commendable 
deviation from truth, as young women in the 
aifair of love ; for which they may plead precept, 
education, and, above all, the sanction, nay, I 
inay say the necessity, of custom ; by which they 
are restrained, not from submitting to the honest 
impulses of nature (for that would be a foolish 
prohibition), but from owning them. 

We are not, therefore, ashamed to say. that 
our heroine novi pursued the dictates of th^ 
above-mentioned right honourable philosopher. 
As she was perfectly satisfied, then, that Lady 
Bel las ton was ignorant of the person of Jones^ 
*o she determined to keep her in that i^norance^ 
though at the expense of a little fibbing. 

VOI^ III. ^ 2 B 
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Jcmes had not been long gone, before Lady 
Bellaston cried, ^ Upon ray word, a good pretty 
^ young fellow : I wonder \rbo he is ; for I don't 
' remember e?er to bare seen his face before.* 

' Nor I neither, njadara,' cries Sophia. ^ I 
' must say he behaved Tery handsomely in relatioa 

* to my note.' 

^ Yes ; and he is a very handsome fellow,' said 
the lady : ^ don't you think so ?' 

' I did not take much notice of him,' answered 
Sophia ; ' but I thought he seemed rather awkward, 

* and ungenteel than otherwise.' 

* You are extremely right,' cries Lady Bellas- 
ton : ' you may see, by his manner, that he hath 
' not kepi good company. Nay, notwithstand^ 
^ ing his returning your note, and refusing the re- 
^ ward, I almost question whether he is a gentle- 
^jiian. I have always observed there is a some. 
' thing in persons well-born, which others can 

* never acquire. I think I will give orders not 
' to be at home to him.' 

^ Nay, sure, madam/ answered Sophia, * one 
< can't suspect after what he hath done ; — besides, 
' if your ladyship observed him, there was an ele- 
^ gance in bis discourse, a delicacy, a prettiness 

* of expression, that, that ' 

' I- confess,' said Lady Bellaston, ' the fellow 
^ hath words And indeed, Sophia, you must 

* forgive me,, indeed you must.' 

' I forgive your ladyship V a^id Sophia. 

^ Yes, indeed you must I' answered she, laugh. 
ing ; ^ for I had a horrible suspicion when I 

^ first came into the room 1 vow you most 

^ forgive it; but I suspected it was Mr. Jones 

* himself.' 

^ Did your ladyship, indeed!' cries Sophia^ 
blushing, and affecting a laugh« 
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* Tes, I yow I did,' answered sbe. * I can't 
^ imagiae what put it into my head ; for, giie the 
\ fellow his 4Qe, he was genteely pressed ; which, 
^ I think, dear Sophy, is not commonly the cale 
^ with your friend.' 

.^ This raiHery,' cries Sophia^ ^ is a little erael, 
^ Lady Bellaston, after my promise to yoUr lady- 

* ship.' 

^ Not at all, child,' said the lady; < It 
^ would have been cruel before ; bat after you 
^ promised me never to marry without your ftu 

* ther's consent, in which you know is implied 

* your iginng up Jones, surd you. can bear a 
^ little raillery on a passion which Was pardon- 
^ able enough in a young' girl in the country, 
^ and of which yon tell me you hare sd entirely 
^ got the better. What must I think, my dear 
^ Sophy, if you cannot hear a little ridicule 
^ even on his dross? I shall begin to fear you 
^ are very far gone indeed ; and almost, qnei- 
^ tion whether you have dealt ingenuously ,witfa 
*me.' 

^ Indeed, mad^m,' cries Sophia, ^ your ladyship 
^, mistakes me, if you imagine I had any concern 
^.on his account.' 

^ On his account!* answered the lady: ^ Yon 
^ itiust have mistaken me ; I' went no farther than 
^ his dress ; for I would not injure 'your i^te 
^ by any other comparison. I don't imagine, my 

* dear Sophy, if your Mr. Jones had been such a 
' fellow as this — ' 

* I thought,' says Sophia, * your ladyship had 
^ allowed him to be handsome.' 

^ Whom, pray ?' cried the lady, hastily. 
^ Mr. Jones,' answered Sophia ; — and immedi- 
ately recollecting herself, < Mr. Jones t no, no ! 
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^ I ask your pardon; — I mean the gentleman wh^ 

* was just now here.' 

' O Sophy ! Sophy I' cries the lady ; * this Mr* 
^ Jones, I am afraid, still runs in your head.' 

^ Then, upon my honour, madam,' said Sophia, 
^ Mr. Jones is as entirely indifferent to me, as the 
^ gentleman who just now left us.' 

* Upon my honour,' said Lady Bellaston, * I 

* believe it. Forgive me, therefore, a little inno- 

* cent raillery ; but I promise you 1 will never 

* mention his name any more.' 

And now the two ladies separated, infinitely 
more to tho delight of Sophia than of Lady Bel- 
laston, who would willingly have tormented her 
rival a little longer, had not bulsiness of more im. 
portance called Ker away. As for Sophia, her 
mind was not perfectly easy under this first prac- 
tice of deceit ; upon which, when she retired to 
her chamber, she reflected with the highest un. 
easiness and conscious shame. Nor could the 
peculiar hardship' of her situation, and the ne* 
cessity of the case, at all reconcile her mind to 
her conduct ; for the frame of her mind was too 
delicate to bear the thought of having been guilty 
of a falsehood^ however qualified by circum- 
stances. Nor did this thought once suflfep her 
to close her eyes during the whole succeeding 
night. X " 
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